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CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


_ ‘THe exuberance of the feelings amid scenes of gaiety induces the fair and youthful to 
shine to advantage under the gaze of many friends, and therefore to devote increased atten- 
tion ‘to the duties of the Toilet. It is at this festive season that 


ROWLANDS’ AUXILIARIES OF HEALTH AND BEAUTY 


are more than usually essential. 
The Patronage of Royalty throughout Europe, their general use by Rank and Fashion, 
and the. universally-known efficacy of these articles, give them a celebrity unparalleled, and 


render them peculiarly 
ELEGANT AND SEASONABLE PRESENTS. 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 


FOR IMPARTING A TRANSCENDENT LUSTRE TO THE HAIR, 
AND SUSTAINING IT IN DECORATIVE CHARM. 











~ROWLANDS’. KALYDOR 
IMPARTS A RADIANT BLOOM TO THE CHEEK, 
And a delicacy and softness to the Hands, Arms, and Neck; and 





ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 


BESTOWS ON THE THETH A PEARL-LIBAES WHITENSSS, 


AND RENDERS THE BREATH SWEET AND PURE. 





*,* Beware of Spurious Imitations!! 
The only Genurne of each bears the name of ‘“‘ ROWLANDS’” preceding that of the 
Article on the Wrapper or Label, with their Signature at the Foot, in Red Ink, thus:— 
A. ROWLAND AND SONS. 
Sold by them at 20, Hatton-garden, London; and by Chemists and Perfumers. 





Just published, Tenth Edition, price 1s, 


“(\N THE LOSS OF TEETH.” And as now restored by the NEW 
PATENT SYSTEM of SELF-ADHESION WITHOUT SPRINGS, WIRES, or LIGA- 

TURES, and also without extracting any Teeth or roots, or any painful operation ; the result 
of 20 years’ practice. By THOMAS HOWARD, Surgeon-Dentist to his Grace the Archbish 
of Canterbury. The invention is of importance to many persons, and those interested in it 
should read this Treatise, 

**A book that will be read with pleasure and profit by all whe are about to seek dental 
advice ; and, emanating from such quarters, may be relied upon.” —Blackwood’s Ladies’ Magazine. 

“This treatise should be read by all those who are compelled to resort to artificial teeth; 
the author’s great experience and acknowledged success give him a title to the reader's cone 
fidence.” —Kent Herald. 

**Much that is curious, and more that is valuable, will be found in this treatise on the 
teeth.”—Brighton Herald. 

SIMPKIN and MARSHALL, and all Booksellers; or sent free by post by Mr. Howarp, 
17, George-street, Hanover-square. 


VIRGINIAN GUM 


Is WORKING WONDERS everywhere :—the weak are strengthened !—the wounded are 
healed !—the lame walk, laying aside their sticks and crutches!—and thousands who have 
been restored from the brink of the grave are everywhere gratefully sounding its praise!!! 

For Rheumatism, Rheumatic Gout, Tic-doloreux, Toothache, Pains in the Back, Gravel, 
Piles, Asthmatic Cough, Hooping Cough, and even CONSUMPTION, it is superior to any- 
thing in the world! ! For Burns, Scalds, Cuts, Wounds, Bruises, Sore Throats, Swellin 
Abscesses, Boils, Corns and Bunions, Whitlows, Sore Legs, Bad Breasts, Cracked Hands 
&c., it is the EASIEST, the CHEAPEST, and most CERTAIN mode of Cure, and must ever CcODe 
tinue to be THE WORLD’S FAVOURITE REMEDY. 

Sold in Boxes at 1s. 14d. each, by Druggists and Patent Medicine Vendors ; and Whole 
sale by Barciay and Sons, Surron, Epwarps, and Newsery, London. 
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In two volumes 8vo., price £1 10s, 





SOME ACCOUNT OF 
Domestic Architecture 
IN ENGLAND, 


FROM RICHARD II. TO HENRY VIII. 
(OR THE PERPENDICULAR STYLE.) 


WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS OF EXISTING REMAINS 
FROM ORIGINAL DRAWINGS. 


BY 
THE EDITOR OF “THE GLOSSARY OF ARCHITECTURE.” 
_———_ oe 
Also in 8vo., price 218. each, 
Vor. I—FROM WILLIAM I. TO EDWARD I. 
(OR THE NORMAN AND EARLY ENGLISH STYLES.) 
Vor. II.—FROM EDWARD I. TO RICHARD II. 
(THE EDWARDIAN PERIOD, OR THE DECORATED STYLE.) 


The work complete, with 400 Engravings, and a General Index, 
4 vols. 8vo., price £3 12s. 





“Nothing could be more opportune than its completion while the question of 
‘Classic’ and ‘Gothic’ is still pending with regard to the Foreign Office. What 
is the true national architecture of England, and of what is it capable? These 
volumes contain evidence which might open the eyes of Lord Palmerston himself. 
They might even do something to relieve that lower depth of denseness, which is 
represented by Mr. Tite and Mr. Coningham. 

“The whole history, as traced out by Mr. Parker, shews the absurdity of the 
vulgar notion that Gothic is in some special way an ecclesiastical style. The truth 
is that the medisval architects, like the architects of every other good period, Chris- 
tian or heathen, built their religious buildings in exactly the same style as their 
secular ones. They built both in the only style they knew of, at least the only one 
they could work in—namely, the style of their own day. A church, a house, a castle, 
of the same date, are very different things in outline and proportion—that is the 
natural result of their several purposes; but in mere style, in mere architectural 
forms, they are exactly the same. No point can be more important to insist on just 
— than this, and Mr. Parker’s book comes very opportunely to set it forth at 

ength. 

“It is a work of thorough research and first-rate authority on a deeply interest- 
ing and important subject.”—Saturday Review, Nov. 26, 1859. 


OXFORD AND LONDON: J. H. AND J. PARKER, 
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Now ready, 4to., price 6s. cloth, 


HRONICLES OF A CITY CHURCH: being an Account of the Parish 
Church of St. Dunstan’s-in-the-East ; with Short Biographical Notices of Eminent Per- 
sons connected with the Parish. By the Rev. T. B. MURRAY, M.A., Rector. 


London: Sm1itH, Exper, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 





Just published, 12mo., cloth, 2s. 
A GLOSSARY of the WORDS and PHRASES of CUMBERLAND. By 
WILLIAM DICKINSON, F.L.S. 
London: J. Russert Smirn, 36, Soho-square. 
*,* The Fourta Epirion of NATHAN HOGG’S POEMS and LETTERS on the 
DEVONSHIRE DIARY, will be ready Dec. 10, price 1s. 





Just published, feap. 8vo., cloth, boards, price 4s. 
FAMILIAR HISTORY OF THE BRITISH FISHES, with 124 Wood 


Engravings. 
Soctety FoR Promotinc CurisTIAN KNOWLEDGE :—Depositories, 77, Great Queen- 
street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.; 16, Hanover-street, Hanover-square, W.; 4, Royal 


Exchange, E.C., London ; and by all Booksellers, 
Second Edition, with an Index, 8vo., price 10s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER, AND OTHER 
AUTHORIZED BOOKS, from the Reformation; and an Attempt to ascertain how 
the Rubrics, Canons, and Customs of the Church have been understoed and observed from 
the same time: with an Account of the State of Religion in England from 1640 to 1660. 
By the Rev. Tuomas Latusury, M.A., Author of “ A History of the Convocation,” “The 


Nonjurors,” &c. 





Oxford and London: J. H. and Jas. Parker. 





OOKS and PORTRAITS.—Post-free, on receipt of two stamps, a CATA- 
LOGUE of a large collection of BOOKS and PORTRAITS, illustrative of English 


history, eminent literary and scientific characters, lawyers, poets, and dignitaries of the 
Church, portraits of distinguished natives of Great Britain, selected from a stock of nearly 
20,000 portraits, many engraved by Honbraken, Kueller, Vertue, Vandyke, &c. Apply to 
Joun Stenson, Book and Printseller, 53, Lamb’s Conduit-street, Holborn, W.C. 


Libraries and Prints purchased. 





Cheap Second-hand Books. 


Will be published, in a few days, J. WESTELL’S CATALOGUE OF 
ENGLISH AND FOREIGN WORKS, in all Classes of Literature, comprising’ 
more than 1,500 Articles. Sent post free, on application, to 5 and 14, Bazier’s Court, Tot- 
tenham Court-road, one door from Oxford-street, London. 


Church Works, Presents, Prizes, &c. 
MASTERS’S NEW AND COMPLETE CATALOGUE is arranged in 


¢ Classes, with full descriptive Titles and Notices. 

Contents :—Part 1. Theological Works.—2. Sermons.—3. Manuals of Prayer and De- 
votion.—4. Tales, Poetry, &c.—5. Works on Art and Architecture, Church Music, Hymns, 
&c.—6. Educational Works.—7. Parochial Works, Tracts, and Pamphlets. 

This Catalogue has been arranged in classes, so as to facilitate the selection of appropriate 
Books for special purposes. It has ever been the desire of the Publisher to send forth books 
characterized by a healthy moral tone, sound in Theology, and in strict accordance with the 
doctrine and principles of the Church of England. 

May be had on application, and through all Booksellers, or post free on the receipt of 

two stamps. 
London: 33,. Aldersgate-street, and 78, New Bond-street. 
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In crown 4to, price 15s, 


HE FIRST PILGRIMAGE OF GUILLAUME DE GUILEVILLE, 

entitled “LE PELERINAGE DE L’HOMME” (1330), compared with “The Pil- 
grim’s Progress” of John Bunyan. With Illustrations, and an Appendix, containing the 
English Version, by DAN JOHN LYDGATE, 

“ That this poem was very popular in England, appears from the imitations of it occurring 
in Chaucer, and from the fact that the whole poem was translated by Lydgate in the suc- 
eeeding century (1426).”— Press. 

“ A volume full of deep interest to the admirers of John Bunyan, and of no small value 
in illustrating the history of religious allegories.””—Notes and Queries. ; 

“This beautiful volume possesses features of interest both to the philologist and the 
book-collector.”—Critic. 

A modern prose translation of the above in crown 4to.; with illustrations, price 5s. A 
volume of peculiar interest, especially to young persons. 


Also now ready, crown 4to., price 15s. 


HE SECOND PILGRIMAGE OF GUILLAUME DE GUILEVILLE, 
entitled, ‘‘ The Booke of the Pylgrymage of the Sowle,”’ translated (as is supposed) from 
the original French, with additions by Lydgate, an. 1413, and printed by Caxton an. 1483. 
With Illuminations taken from the MS. copy in the British Museum. Edited by KATHE- 
RINE ISABELLA CUST. 
Basi Montacu Pickerine: 196, Piccadilly, W. 





Just published, 


THE BRITISH ALMANAC FOR 1860, 


Price 1s, 


THE COMPANION TO THE ALMANAC, 


Sewed in wrapper, price 2s. 6d. 

The first publication of the British ALMANAC, thirty-two years ago, put an end, to use 
the words of Lord Brougham, to “the disreputable fortune-telling tracts before published 
by the Stationers’ Company; and abandoned by them, other and rational Year-books were 
substituted in their place.” The vast change that has thus been produced throughout the 
country has made the British Almanac stand less alone amongst useful Almanacs than 
when the Duke of Wellington, then at the head of the Administration, directed it to be 
used in the public offices, where it is still used, It has endeavoured to maintain its pre- 
eminence by furnishing the most complete and accurate registers in every department of 
Government and of public business, presenting in a condensed form all the features of the 
more expensive “Calendar.” But a wider object was always contemplated, and has been 
steadily pursued in the union of the British Almanac and the Companion. These bound 
together constitute the most complete, and at the same time the cheapest, Manual of Cur- 
rent Information, and the most trustworthy record for future reference.—The Popular 
Annual Register. 


THE BRITISH ALMANAC AND COMPANION, 


Together, in cloth boards, lettered, price 4s. 
Contain, in addition to every matter requisite to an Almanac, a vast body of information in 
the Companton—thus divided. 
Part I. 
General Information on Subjects of Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Natural History, 
Chronology, Geography, Fine Arts, Public Economy. 
Amongst the subjects under this head for 1860, are Articles on 
The Necessity for Elementary Instruction in Political Economy; by CuarLes Knicut. 
The Patent Office, and Patent Museum; by Georce Dopp. 
The Naval Force of the United Kingdom. 
The National Collection of Sculpture ; by James THORNE. 
History of Comets; by Joun Russet Hinp, F.R.A.S. 
The War in Italy, and its Antecedents. 
The National Debt; how it grew. 
The Wreck Chart, and the National Life Boat Institution. 
Part II. 
The Legislation, Statistics, Architecture and Public Improvements, and Chronicle of 1859, 
London: Knicut and Co., 90, Fleet-street ; and sold by all Booksellers in the 
United Kingdom, 
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TRUBNER AND Co’S LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





¥. 
This day is published, in crown 8vo., cloth boards, price 3s. 6d. 
TRE BIGLOW PAPERS. By J.R. LOWELL. Reprinted from the last 


American Edition, with the sanction of the Author. Newly Edited, and accompanied 
with a Preface, by the Author of “Tom Brown’s School Days.” 


** But for real unmistakable genius,—for that glorious fulness of power which knocks a man 
down at a blow for sheer admiration, and then makes him rush into the arms of the knocker 
down, and swear eternal friendship with him, for sheer delight, the ‘ Biglow Papers’ stand 
alone.” —EHtract from Editor's Preface. 


II. 


EYNARD THE FOX. After the German Version of Goethe. By THOS. 
J. ARNOLD, Esq. . 
‘* Fair jester’s humour and merry wit 
Never offend, though smartly they hit.” 

With Seventy Illustrations, after the celebrated Designs by WILHELM von KauLBacu. 
Royal 8vo. Printed by Cxay, on toned paper, and elegantly bound in embossed cloth, with 
appropriate Design after KauiBacu, richly tooled front and back, price 16s. Best full 
morocco, same pattern, price 24s.; or neatly half-bound morocco, gilt top, uncut edges, 
Roxburgh style, price 18s. 


III. 


(Eulenspiegel! Redivious.) 


'HE MARVELLOUS ADVENTURES AND RARE CONCEITS OF 

MASTER TYLL OWLGLASS. Edited, with an Introduction, and-a Critical and 
Bibliographical Appendix, by Kennetu R. H. Mackenzie, F.S.A. With six coloured 
full-page Illustrations, and twenty-six Woodcuts, from Original Designs by ALFRED Crow- 
QUILL. Price 10s. 6d., bound in embossed cloth, richly gilt, with appropriate Design; or 
neatly half-bound morocco, gilt top, uncut, Roxburgh style. 


“‘Tyll's fame has gone abroad into all lands: this, the narrative of his exploits, has been 

ublished in innumerable editions, even with all manner of learned glosses, and translated 
into Latin, English, French, Dutch, Polish, etc. We may say that to few mortals has it 
been — to earn such a place in universal history as Tyll: for now, after five centuries, 
when Wallace’s birthplace is unknown even to the Scots, and the Admirable Crichton still 
more rapidly is grown a shadow, and Edward Longshanks sleeps unregarded save by a few 
antiquarian English,—Tyll’s native village is pointed out with pride to the traveller, and his 
tombstene, with a sculptured pun on his name,—an owl, namely, and a glass,—still stands, or 
ar to stand, at Mollen, near Lubeck, where, since 1350, his once nimble bones have 

n at rest.”—Zhomas Carlyle, Hssays, 11. pp. 287, 288. 


IV. 
Recently published, 2 Second Edition of the 


RAVELS AND SURPRISING ADVENTURES OF BARON MUN- 
CHAUSEN. With Thirty Original Illustrations, (Ten full-page Coloured Plates and 
Twenty Woodcuts), by ALFRED CrowauiLL. Crown 8vo., ornamental cover, richly gilt 
front and back, price 7s. 6d. 
Vv. 
PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, 


In One Volume, 8vo., handsomely printed, uniform with Dr. Livinestone’s TRAVELS, 
and accompanied by a Portrait of the Author, numerous Illustrations, and a Map, 


ARRATIVE OF MISSIONARY RESIDENCE AND TRAVELS IN 

EASTERN AFRICA, purine tue Years 1837—1855. By J. L. KRAPF, Pu.D., 
one of the Agents of the Church Missionary Society in Abyssinia and the Equatorial 
Countries of Eastern Africa. 
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IMPORTANT WORKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
In 2 vols., 8vo., with Portrait of Mr. Rose, price 32s. 


THE DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THE 
RIGHT HONOURABLE GEORGE ROSE. 


WITH ORIGINAL LETTERS OF 


KING GEORGE III. MR. CANNING. 
MR. PITT. LORD ELDON. 
LORD CASTLEREAGH. MR. PERCEVAL. 
MARQUESS WELLESLEY. LORD SIDMOUTH. 
MR. WILBERFORCE. LORD BATHURST, &c., &c. 
With a Correspondence with Lady Hamilton respecting Nelson and his Daughter. And 
with Recollections respecting Selis’s Attempt on the Duke of Cumberland’s Life. 


In 8vo., vol. I., price 14s. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SEAMAN. 


By THOMAS, EARL OF DUNDONALD. 


London: Richarp BentLey, New Burlington-street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 





Just published, in crown 8vo., price One Shilling, 


HRISTIANIZING INDIA: Wuat—How—and By Wuom. By a 


CuristiAN MINIsTER, Author of “ Forty Moral Lectures for the Young.” 
London: Simpk1n, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 





Just published, in post 8vo., price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


HE GREAT PYRAMID: Why was it built? and Who built it? By 
JOHN TAYLOR, Author of “Junius Identified,’ an “Essay on Money,” the 
“ Standard and Measure of Value,”’ &c. 


London: Loneman, Green, LonGMAN and RosBerts, 





Just published, in 4to. with Photographs, and Illustrations in Lithography, price 25s. cloth, 
ETT’S REBELLION IN NORFOLK: being a History of the great 


Civil Commotion that occurred at the Time of the Reformation, in the Reign of Ed- 
ward VI., founded on the “ Commoyson in Norfolk, 1549,” by Nicholas Sotherton ; and the 
“ De Furoribus Norfolciensium,”’ of Nevylle; with corroborative Extracts from other con- 
temporary Records. By the Rev. F. W. Russeut, M.A.,. &c., late Fellow of the Uni- 
versity of Durham. ; 


London: Loneman, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster-row ; and WILLIAM Penny, 57, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 





OMPEIAN CARICATURES.—The Graffiti of Pompeii are the scratch- 

ings, scrabblings, or caricatures scrawled on the exterior walls of the houses in Pompeii 

as deciphered and explained by five enthusiastic classical antiquarians, whose works yield 

much curious material for a pleasing article entitled the Graffiti of Pompeii in the October 
number of the Edinburgh Review. 


London: Loneman, GREEN, LoncMAN, and RoBERTS. 





Just published, in cloth antique, red edges, price 1s. 6d. 


HE DEVELOPMENT of the ASSOCIATIVE PRINCIPLE during the 

MIDDLE AGES: THREE LECTURES, illustrative of the Monastic, Trading, and 
Military Organizations of that Period, read before the Members of the Huddersfield Early 
Closing Association. By CHRISTOPHER BARKER. 


London: LonomMan, GREEN, Lonoman, and RoBeERTs. 
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Wore Subsecibe. 
Just Ready, Second Edition, price 9s. 


LOCKE AND SYDENHAM; with other Occasional Papers. By JOHN 
BROWN, M.D., F.R.S.E., F.R.C.P.E. 


“This volume is, in its way, a remarkable one. It is full of sagacity, sense, and high 
feeling. It is evidently the production of one of those men who are the salt of the society 
in which they are found, and of the profession to which they belong. The charm of the 
book consists in the character it reveals, in the largeness, tolerance, and unaffected piety 
which breathe through it.”’—Saturday Review. 


‘* This is one of those pleasant, profitable books which it is at all times agreeable to have 
within reach, and to take up in the leisure moments of a busy day. There is just grace 
and ease enough about it to make it a recreation, and just thought and learning enough to 
make it the appropriate recreation of a studious mind. Whilst his matter is always inter- 
esting and important, his manner is always easy, elegant, and accurate in a singular 
degree.—Gentleman’s Magazine. 

Edinburgh: Tuomas ConsTaBLe & Co. London: Hamiiton, Apams, & Co. 





[HE LITERARY CHURCHMAN FOR NOV. 16, price Fourpence, 


contains— 
Tue Oxrorp AND CAMBRIDGE MIssION INFIDELITY IN France.—Les Strauss 


To CENTRAL AFRICA. 

Mr. ManseEv’s VinpicaTion.—An Exami- 
nation of the Rev. F. D. Maurice’s Stric- 
tures on the Bampton Lectures of 1858. 

The Book of Genesis in Hebrew, with Notes, 
&c. By the Rev. Charles Wright, B.A. 

ExtTeMPoRE PREACHING. 


Frangais.—Lettres 4 un Sceptique en 
Matiére de Religion. 

Prayers for Social and Family Worship, 
(Presbyterian. ) 

RitTer’s CuRisTIAN PHILOSOPHY. 





Mitton.—Poems, with Notes.—Life and | SUMMARY OF Revicious PuBiicaTions. 
7 J 
Writings, &e. By T. Keightly. Inpex, &c. 
Office, 377, Strand, London, W.C. 


OR FAMILY ARMS, CREST, or PEDIGREE, send Name and County, 

and in three days you will receive a correct copy of your Armorial Bearings. Plain 
Sketch, 3s. ; in Heraldic Colours, 6s. Family Pedigrees, with original grant of Arms, to 
whom and when granted, the origin of the Family, traced from authentic records at the 
British Museum, fee 21s. An Index kept containing the Names of all Persons who are 
entitled to use Arms, as copied from the College of Arms, British Museum, and other places 
of authority—By T. Cutteton, Genealogist, Royal Heraldic Office, 25, Cranbourn-street, 
Leicester-square, London, W.C. No letter will be answered unless Stamps are sent. 








yepome CARDS—For Lady and Gentleman—50 each. 50 Embossed 
Enamelled Envelopes, with Maiden Name printed inside, 13s. Sent free for Stamps. 
A Copper Plate engraved in any style, and 50 Visiting Cards for 2s. Post free.—T. CuL- 
LETON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cranbourn-street, Leicester-square, London, W.C. 





FaMity ARMS Engraved on Book, Plate, 10s., or the Crest only, 5s. 
Your Crest Engraved on Seals er?Rings, 7s.; on Steel Die, 6s. By T. CunLeTon, 
Heraldic Engraver to her Majesty and the Board of Trade, 25, Cranbourn-street, Leicester- 
square, London, W.C. 





pat it NT LEVER EMBOSSING PRESS, with Crest, Die, Initials, or Name 


and Address, for Stamping your own Paper, Envelopes, &c., price 15s., sent free for 
Stamps.—T. Cutteton, Die Sinker, 25, Cranbourn-street, Leicester-square, London, W.C. 





) ARK YOUR LINEN WITH CULLETON’S PATENT ELECTRO 

SILVER PLATES, the most easy, prevents the Ink spreading, and never washes out. 
Initial Plate, 1s.; Name Plate, 2s. 6d. ; Set of Moveable Numbers, 2s. 6d. ; Crest Plate, 5s., 
with directions for use. Post-free for Stamps.—T. CuLLETON, Patentee, 25, Cranbourn- 
street, Leicester-square, W.C. Beware of Imitations. 
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In royal 4to., cloth, with 62 Plates and 43 Woodcuts, price 21. 10s. 


FACSIMILE OF THE 
SKETCH-BOOK 


WILARS DE HONECORT, 


WITH COMMENTARIES AND DESCRIPTIONS BY M. LASSUS 
AND M. QUICHERAT: 


Translated and Edited, With many additional Articles and Hotes, 


BY 


PROFESSOR WILLIS, 


AUTHOR OF “THE ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY OF CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL,” ‘‘ REMARKS 
ON THE ARCHITECTURE OF ITALY,” ETC. 


‘The manuscript which is the subject of the present volume is a most valuable monument 
of the state of the art of delineation in the thirteenth century. The actual works of painting, 
sculpture, and architecture which remain to us exhibit the finished results of those branches 
of the fine arts. This volume exemplifies the manner in which the artists carried on their 
studies. It proves that if they did not attain to perfection in representing corporeal forms, it 
was not for want of perceiving that they ought to be studied from the life, or from neglecting 
to carry out such studies. It also shews that they were not deterred by pious prejudices from 
copying the antique. 

‘¢ Wilars de Honecort has himself recorded that his lion was from nature,—many other of 
his animals were certainly so. Several of his human figures are evident academic studies from 
living models set in attitudes for the purpose: and their anatomical details are most carefully 
worked out, as well as the artist could manage them. 

“Or age is occupied by an unmistakeable Greek, dressed in a chlamys; another by a 
drawing of a Roman sepulchral monument, with figures. In these examples the drapery was 
evidently the object of his admiration, for the human forms and the architecture are transformed 

e the styles that were familiar to him, after the manner of all the artists who attempted to 
delineate antiquity before the present century. 

* The architectural drawings are espécially interesting for the light they throw upon medi« 
eval practice. For example, Wilars de Honecort travels to Rheims, apparently to collect 
materials, by which to copy portions of it for his buildings of the choir of Cambray, and pre- 
serves for us the resulting drawings. I have shewn that in one instance at least, where he has 
drawn a part of Rheims erroneously, the corresponding part of Cambray was erected as he 
drew it, and not as it stood at Rheims. I have also shewn that in his drawings of Rheims 
exactness in proportion and detail are neglected, and that, with few exceptions, he drew the 
buildings as he drew the antiques, not as they existed before his eyes, but in the fashion which 
they had assumed when his drawings were made, and to which his own practice had accus- 
tomed him. ’ 

LONDON: J. H. ann JAS. PARKER. 
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HE PENNY POST. A Penny Magazine suitable for distribution to 


Scholars, containing numerous Tales, Anecdotes, Notes on Natural History, Church 


News, &c. 


The DECEMBER Number contains—Notes for the Month.—St. Stephen.—Clay-cum- 
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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


“THE CHRONICLES OF - GREAT 
BRITAIN.” MR. GAIRDNER’S “ ME- 
MORIALS OF KING HENRY THE 
SEVENTH.” 

Mr. Urnsan,—One of the most inter- 
esting portions of this lately published 
volume consisis of the Reports of the Am- 
bassadors despatched by the King to the 
Court of Ferdinand of Spain upon subjects 
of political interest, and also to make a 
strict (if not very nice) examination and 
report upon the personnel of the young 
widowed Queen of Naples. In his excel- 
lently written prefuce Mr. Gairdner has 
given due prominence tu the contents of 
these curious documents. 

I regret, however, to find that he has 
fallen into a singular error—a very singu- 
lar one, considering that it might have 
been prevented by the consultation of an 
ordinary calendar in the public depart- 
ment to which he is attached. 

In his comments on the MSS. of the 
two documents (p. li.) Mr. Gairdner says 
that he has printed only one from the 
original, and that is taken from one of the 
“Chapter House Books” in the Public 
Record Office. He then goes on to say 


that the other MS., that relating to the 
Queen of Naples, was doubtless similar 
to the other, and that “it probably still 


exists,” but he cannot find it, and so prints 
from a copy in the Museum, and a printed 
copy in a public journal. 

Your readers will be surprised to learn 
that the original does actually exist, and 
among the diplomatic documents of the 
very cullection in which Mr. Gairduer 
found the other instructions; and to which 
series (though separated) they both natu- 
rally belong. I am sorry for this over- 
sight, because by printing the Queen of 
Naples’ MS. from the copies, Mr. Gaird- 
ner, by this error, has been obliged to follow 
—he has given it in partly modernized 
speliing —the very worst and most un- 
satisfactory way of dealing with MSS. A 
partial comparison with the original also 
shews several variations tiat are not im- 
material in sense, besides causing a regret 
that its very quaint and singular orthogra- 
phy should be entirely lost sight of, and 
the existence of the document ignored. 

I mighs add, too, that besides the “St. 
James’ Chronicle” of 1751, having printed 
this MS., your own most fruitful pages, Mr. 
Urban, have also presented it to the world ; 
and that Rapin, in his history, gives a fair 
idea of its effect.—I am, Xe., J.B. 


WINTON DOMESDAY BOOK. 


Mr. Urnsan,—Can any of your corre- 
spondents give me information respecting 
the “ Winton Domesday Book ?” I would 


enquire what the purport of it was, and 
how it is that it gives a list, as 1 under- 
stand, of some hundred surnames, when 
the idea is generally received that no 
surnames were in use in this country 
till some time after the Conquest. The 
names, too, therein recorded are understood 
to be those of persons above the lower 
class If I mistake not, Turner says that 
none but freemen among the Saxons could 
hold land; and as those who are named 
in the “Winton Domesday” appear to 
have been tenants under the king, the 
inference is that they were persons of 
some consideration. 

At any rate, tliese are all points which, 
no doubt, are clear enough to those who 
are learned in such matters, and if any 
such there be amongst your readers who 
will kindly take the trouble to enlighten 
me, they would really confer a favour on, 

Yours, &., 
An I@NOoRAMUS. 

Nov. 7, 1859. 


TO REMOVE PAINT FROM WOOD 
CARVINGS. 


Mr. Ursan,—In a late number of the 
GENTLEMAN’s MaGazine I observe an 
enquiry as to the best way of removing 
paint from off an old carving in wood. 
Perhaps the following fact I lately ob- 
served may be of use to your correspon- 
dent :— Cyanide of potassium, coarsely 
powdered and spread over a surface of oil 
paint on wood, dissolves the wh: le of the 
paint by the aid of the moisture the salt 
attracts from the atmosphere, so that by 
merely wiping, the wood is rendered per- 
fectly clean. It is well to remember this 
salt is a very dangerous poison, and needs 
care in handling.—I am, &e., 

BERNARD P. WALKER. 

Wolverhampton. 


Mr. Ursan, — In the GenrTLEMan’s 
Maa@azinE for October, p. 518, col. 2, 
two lines are quoted as from Butler’s 
Hudibras. That poem does not seem to 
contain anything similar to— 

** Where geographers on barren downs 
Placed animals for want of towns.”’ 
There was, probably, in the writer’s mind 
the Siowing from Swift’s “ Rhapsody on 

Poetry :” 
** So geographers in Afric maps 
With savage pictures fill their gaps, 
And o’er unhabitable downs 
Placed elephants for want of towns.” 
Chalmers’ Edition of the Works of the 
English Poet, vol. xi. p. 518.—I am, &c., 


d. T. 
Edinburgh, Nov. 10, 1859. 
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GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 


AND 


HISTORICAL REVIEW. 





ARCHITECTURA NUMISMATICA; OR, ARCHITECTURAL 
MEDALS OF CLASSIC ANTIQUITY®. 


Proressok Donatpson has favoured the archwological world in this 
volume with a work worthy of his high reputation, and of remarkable 
interest. The subject is quite new to most readers, and may fairly be con- 
sidered as untrodden ground, which be has worked for the first time with 
infinite labour and research, and has brought to light a mine of valuable 
information. Hitherto the coins and medals of the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, with representations of buildings upon them, have been almost 
unnoticed. The few numismatists who were acquainted with them haye 
usually considered them as mere conventional forms, on which not the 
slightest reliance was to be placed. Mr. Donaldson, by carefully compar- 
ing one with another, magnifying them to a large scale, and supplying the 
defects of one impression by others of the same coin or medal, has clearly 
proved that this was one more of the popular delusions to which even 
learned men are subject when the matter has not been investigated ; and 
has shewn that each coin or medal really does represent some specific 
building, of which it is often the only record. In other cases there are 
sufficient remains to enable us to compare the drawings of the actual 
buildings with these representations of them, and so to test their accuracy, 
and to prove that they are as faithful as the skill of the artists enabled them 
to produce. This may be fairly called a new chapter of authentic history, 
and we hope it will be followed up by another volume containing the repre- 
sentations of buildings on the medals and seals of the middle ages; this 
would go far to authenticate the whole history of architecture, which is 
closely connected with the history of civilization. It is evident that the 
volume before us is the result of observations carried on for a great number 
of years; and the opening paragraph refers to the pamphlet issued by the 
Royal Institute of British Architects in 1836, in which attention was called 
to this subject ; but— 

“ Although so many years have elapsed since this suggestion was printed, yet no 





* “ Architectura Numismatica : or, Architectural Medals of Classic Antiquity: illus- 
trated and explained by comparison with the Monuments and the descriptions of 
Ancient Authors, and copious Text. One hundred Lithographs and Woodcuts. By 
T. L. Donaldson, Ph.D. Architect, &. &. Royal 8vo., xxxii. and 349 pp., and 46 
plates.” (London: Day and Son.) 
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architect has hitherto taken up the subject, and it was reserved for my excellent friend 
the Rev. H. J. Rose, Rector of Houghton-Conquest, to be the first in this country to 
call general attention particularly to this special matter, in a brief but very effective 
paper on ‘ Architectural Medals,’ read in 1852 before the Bedfordshire Archeological 
Society. 

“ The following series were therefore compiled in order to convey to my professional 
brethren, the members of the Royal Institute of British Architects, an impression of 
the rich treasury of reference which medals offer; and to explain some of the pecu- 
liarities relating to them, which have been variously described by different writers, 
who, from want of the technical knowledge of our art, have misunderstood some of 
the features, which the experience of the architect could alone rightly interpret.”— 


(pp. ix., x.) 

He then quotes a passage from Addison’s “ Dialogue on Medals,” to 
shew the sagacity of that intelligent writer, who had seized on the right 
view of the matter, and another from the “ Edinburgh Review’’ of July, 
1856, which follows the usual popular notion that they are merely conven- 
tional. After duly acknowledging his obligations to the friends who have 
assisted him, he thus explains the arrangement which he has adopted :— 


“ The illustrations are divided, therefore, into five classes : these reflect, as it were, the 
customs and habits of the ancients, chiefly during the Roman empire, in reterence to 
their edifices, and reveal to us observances and practices, which otherwise had been 
imperfectly known, and of which they alone offer indisputable evidence :— 

“1. Sacred.—Including Temples, Altars, Tabernacles, dicules and Funereal Edi- 

fices, such as those connected with the apotheosis of the Roman emperors. 

“2. Monwmental.— As Rostral or Sculptured Columns, Votive and Triumphal 

Arches, Trophies, 

a > Of Public Utility—As the Forum, Basilica, Macellum, Thermz, Villa Publica, 

ridges. 

“4. Of Public Games.—As the Theatres, Stadia, Circi, Amphitheatres. 

“5. City Gates, Cities, Camps, Harbours, Ports, Pharos. 
~ “Tt seems to be admitted, that medals in general were the current coin of the day, 
although some of them, as the medallions for instance, may be assumed to have been 
unquestionably struck on special occasions to record an event, for the purpose of dis- 
tribution as a largess, or, as Suetonius tells us in his life of Augustus Cesar, for private 
presentation to friends, clients, or followers. 

“We may learn from Erizzo, in his Discorso, a further illustration of the proverb, 
‘that there is nothing new under the sun;’ for he says that the Roman boys, at the 
time of Hadrian, tossed up their coppers and cried, ‘ head or ship ;’ of which tradition 
our ‘heads or tails,’ and ‘man or woman,’ is certainly a less refined version. We 
thence gather, however, that the prow of a vessel would appear to have been the more 
ordinary device of the reverse of the brass coin of that classic period. 

“The brass medals resist least the injuries of time, exposure, and use. The gold and 
silver are generally the best-preserved, the most brilliant, and sharpest. 

“It is necessary for me to state that, in general, it is not my intention to represent 
any particular individual medal, but rather the type of a particular series ; the absolute 
fidelity of adherence to any individual coin, which is so precious to the numismatist, 
not being my object. For so imperfect generally are the coins of this class, that it is 
almost impossible to find any one so sharp and well preserved as to retain all its parts 
clearly defined. It was therefore necessary to consult many of the same type in order 
to find every detail and to interpret accurately all the minutiz. My system has there- 
fore been this :—To consult with a powerful glass all the examples I could meet with 
in the collections already mentioned, or in my own possession, for such a study creates 
the appetite of purchasing specimens. I then with my own hands scrupulously drew 
the details to an enlarged size, from six to twelve times the original dimension. This 
necessitated a most faithful, laborious, and positive illustration, in which nothing could 
be overlooked or negligently rendered. Photography alone could reproduce these to 
the desired reduced size, without any departure from the minute accurate precision of 
the original drawing ; and the prints are on a scale to enable the reader at once to 
comprehend the minutest detail. Montfaucon, Piranesi, Canina, Rosini, and other 
writers have largely availed themselves of coins to illustrate their remarks on anti- 
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quities. But the representations have generally been so imperfect, inaccurate, or 
loosely done, and in some instances misconceived, that instead of rendering this a work 
of supererogation, I have felt it to be absolutely necessary to make it a speciality. And 
I may observe, that I by no means exhaust the subject, as there are many medals of 
considerable interest that I have omitted to illustrate. But I believe that I have 
adopted the most important examples, and that unless I had confined myself within 
certain limits, I might have swelled out the work to a bulky size, that might have 
rendered it perhaps less incomplete, but certainly less available and less compact for 
the architect. I leave to others the task of supplementing this contribution to the 
literature of my art. 

“TI have no pretension to any profound acquaintance with the strict science of 
Numismatics ; and an interval of nearly half a century, between the period of my early 
studies in the literature of Homer, Xenophon, Cicero, and Horace, and the entering 
upon a fresh topic like this, may have led me into some inaccuracies on these points. 
For these I plead no excuse, except that I could not altogether pass them over, and 
that they are not the material objects sought to be illustrated, but rather the archi- 
tectural features upon coins, upon which I may be less liable to error, as I have sought 
to render available my knowledge of antique buildings, and the fruits of my travels in 
those lands in which still exist the ruins of many edifices herein described. It will, I 
trust, be found that these researches will have brought to light many curious structural 
arrangements of the ancients, for which there is no other authority extant. Thus the 
medals and the antique remains explain each other, and enlarge our acquaintance with 
the manners and customs of the classic periods.” —(pp. xii.—xv.) 


This long extract was necessary in order to do justice to the work, and 
to shew the immense labour which the excellent author has bestowed upon 
it. The plates are beautifully executed in lithography by Messrs. Day 
and Son, with a few illustrative woodcuts. The first plate is a very sin- 
gular one, consisting of architectural details as made out from coins; 
capitals and bases, cornices and entablatures are shewn, when magnified, 
to be given with very fair accuracy. Mr. Donaldson observes that the 
buildings are usually represented in geometrical elevation, but there is a 
large number of medals in which they appear in perspective :— 


“ The fagades of the temples have usually the columns close together on either side 
of the central intercolumniation ; which, however, is itself extravagantly widened, so 
that the statue of the divinity, supposed to be inside, may be displayed in full view.”— 


(p. xvi.) 
In answer to the allegation of Conventionalism, he observes :— 


“I know no occasion, where the fagade of a temple is given, in which a temple of a 
hexastyle portico is represented with a front of eight or four columns, or vice versd an 
octastyle or tetrastyle by six: where the Corinthian is shewn for the Greek Doric 
order, or the Ionic, or the reverse. In fact, I am led to believe that the ancients 
adhered with remarkable fidelity to the leading features of the original, and that we 
may rely, from well-known examples, upon the truthfulness of their authority. It is 
true that certain conventionalisms exist; as, for instance, the widening of the central 
intercolumniation and the compression of the others ; and the part of the building for 
the whole, as in the Macellum of Augustus and in the Villa Publica. But to the ex- 
perienced eye of the numismatist such departures do not mislead. The purpose is 
obvious: it is a kind of short-hand; but there is no substitution of feature. It is re- 
marked in support of the theory of this wide conventionalism, which admits of substi- 
tution to any extent, that the same temple on coins of different epochs shews various 
treatment of the details. 

“ But this is no valid objection; for it is well known that the buildings themselves 
from time to time were altered ; that they received a variety of treatment, when re- 
stored from fire, from the incidents of political tumults, or the decay of time ; and that 
the temples of Capitoline Jove and Vesta, the Coliseum, the Basilica Emilia, and other 
monuments differed in subsequent periods from the original more or less. I think it 
therefore safer to assume, that the representation coincides with great precision with 
the original building, and that if any difference exist, as in the Coliseum or the per- 
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ive view of a temple, it only abbreviates where the omission is obvious and cannot 
mislead the intelligent observer.”—(pp. xxiii., xxiv.) 

The ground-plans are also a curious feature to find on coins, and they 
clearly prove the accuracy of Professor Donaldson’s deductions from the 
views, that they often represent one end and one side of a temple, as if 
they were in one continuous line. The Tabernacle of Astarte at Byblos 
affords a good example of this peculiarity :— 

“The edifice on the reverse of our medal presents six Corinthian TABERNACLE 
columns, raised on two steps, surmounted by an entablature. The 
central intercolumniation is five times as wide as the lateral ones, and 
is surmounted by an arch, the entablature being discontinued ; but 
above the narrow line, which indicates the arch, is a kind of perfo- 
rated radiated trellis-work, as it were, of a fan-like shape. The 
central intercolumniation is occupied by the turret-crowned Astarte, . 
or te, the Syrian Aphrodite, or Venus. . . I am, therefore, OF ASTARTE 
led to conclude that this group represents the tabernacle or shrine, with the statue 
under, the front consisting of the two columns, with two intercolumniations or three 
columns on each flank, a conventional representation of the three sides of the taber- 
nacle.”—(pp. 81, 82.) 

Several well-known buildings at Rome are represented in such a manner 
that there can be no mistaking them. ‘The Temple of the great goddess 
Diana at Ephesus >” will interest many readers :— 























Temple of the great Goddess Diana at Ephesus. 


“ It is architecturally an extremely interesting illustration of ancient monumental 
art, as it relates to one of the most famous and magnificent of the sacred fanes of an- 
tiquity, and is the only authority left to set at rest the conflicting descriptions of the 
temple given by Pliny and Vitruvius. ots 





» It will be interesting to some of our readers to compare this with the sketch of 
the same temple as restored by Mr. Edward Falkener, of which an engraving was given 
in our Magazine for April, 1857, page 388. 
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“ Within the central intercolumniation appears the statue of the goddess with all 
her characteristics. The Artemis of the Ephesians was a very peculiar emblematic 
myth. When we consider the ideal of the goddess as created by Praxiteles (Jacobi, 
Dictionnaire Myth., sub voce), we regard her as the sister of Apollo, adorned with 
beauty, vigour, youth. As a huntress, she is represented with a graceful, supple form ; 
narrow haunches, her face regularly oval, a broad forehead, large eyes, the tresses 
bound up behind, and forming a knot upon the head, with some locks falling on the 
shoulders ; the full vest-covered chest ; the tunic gathered just above the knee, and her 
feet ror with the cothurnus. Her attributes, the bow, the quiver, the lance, the 
stag, the dog. 

“As the moon (Luna), she has the face veiled; she carries torches (lucifera); the 
crescent on her forehead, and a long tunic descending to the feet.”—(pp. 21—24.) 


The circular temple of Mars the Avenger at Rome affords a good 
specimen of the work. It was struck upon the occasion of the recovery 
of the last standards. On the obverse is the head of Augustus, with the 
legend Casarz Avaustus. On the reverse is the temple, as here shewn. 





Temple of Mars the Avenger, Rome. 


Other representations are extremely curious and interesting, such as of 
bird’s-eye views of amphitheatres ; of walled cities, such as Nicma, No. 87; 
and of city gates, and castles closely resembling those of medieval date ; 
and of seaports, especially the port of Trajan at Ostia, No. 90, and the 
Pharos at Alexandria, No. 92 :— 

“The former of these, which represents the Port of Claudius, is a large brass medal, 
1} inch in diameter (M. 9), and exists in the British Museum. It has on the obverse 
the head of Nero with the legend— 

NERO * CLAVD * CAESAR * AVG * GERM * TR* P* IMP’ P*P 
On the reverse is a representation of the Port of Ostia near the mouth of the Tiber, 
called also that of Claudius in contradistinction from the one of Trajan, immediately 
adjoining but more inland. Remains of the Port of Claudius still exist, but they are 
now situate at the distance of a mile from the sea. 

“ Ostia itself was a small town on the mouth of the Tiber built by Ancus Martius, 
and being about eighteen miles from Rome, was much frequented by the citizens in the 
summer season, as a watering place. 

“The construction of the Port of Ostia was in fact commenced by Ancus Martius in 
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the year of Rome 127; he reigned twenty-four years, and during the last ten years 
of that period was much engaged in public works for the benefit of the city, and Ostia 
was raised to a place of importance, and became a port of Rome. It was subsequently 
neglected, but was revived by Claudius, who repaired the dilapidations and completed 
the port in the state it appears on the coins. A period of 669 years had elapsed 
from the death of Ancus Martius Y.8..138 to a.p. 54 when this coin was struck. There 
are no coins known of Claudius with the port of Ostia. It was therefore decreed by 
the senate to record the building of the port and its warehouses and granaries by 
striking this coin, and to compliment Nero on the politic measures which he had taken 
to insure regular supplies of corn to the city. 

“The salt marshes, formed by Ancus Martius at the first foundation of Ostia, also 
still subsist near the site now called Casone del Sale.”—(pp. 332, 333.) 


The temple of Jupiter Sol at Heliopolis (Baalbec) is another curious 
example, from which Mr. Donaldson has made a restored elevation, with 
much ingenuity and courage; we must confess that in this instance he 
appears to us rather too bold :— 

“ Hitherto it had been usual to consider the colonnade and inclosures at the end as 
representing one continuous straight ordonnance, but the medal affords authority for a 
more noble elevation, as given in this restoration.”—(p. 124.) 





Temple of Jupiter Sol at Baalbec (restored from the medal). 


The medal does not appear to us to afford sufficient authority for this 
restoration, which owes more to the ingenuity of the architect and his 
general knowledge of the subject than to the medal. It is a probable 
restoration, but can hardly be called an authenticated one. Several other 
elevations and ground-plans are given in illustration of particular coins. 

In conclusion, this work may be safely recommended to all those who 
are interested either in ancient coins or in ancient architecture, and all 
who examine it will agree with us in returning cordial thanks to Professor 
Donaldson for the good service he has rendered to art and to history. 
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A FRENCH PORTRAIT OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


CHRISTOPHLE DE Hartay, Comte de Beaumont, was accredited to the 
court of Queen Elizabeth as French Ambassador on the 11th of December, 
1601, having been appointed to succeed Monsieur de Boissine whom the 
King of France recalled to Paris. The despatches which he wrote from 
day to day during his residence in England contain some curious notices 
of public personages, and valuable notes which illustrate the state of 
society and the domestic history of the period. There is, particularly, 
some very curious matter about Queen Elizabeth and her successor King 
James, and some of this we purpose presenting to our readers in an 
English dress. The original letters, in French, are now deposited in the 
Bibliothéque Impériale at Paris, the writer is the Comte de Beaumont, and 
the persons addressed are Henry IV. of France and his celebrated minister, 
Monsieur de Villeroy. 


“T arrived in London,” the Ambassador says, “ on the 19th of this present month 
of January, 1602, having been detained by the wind at Calais for eighteen days, and 
on the morrow I let the Queen hear of my arrival and asked when it would be agree- 
able that I should visit her. The day after she sent three gentlemen to see me, to tell 
me that I was welcome, on your Majesty’s part, and that she would be most pleased to 
see me, but understanding that I had had a very bad passage, she begged I would rest 
myself, and that in three or four days she coud hear my news. 

“ On Saturday, the 27th, she sent a gentleman to tell me that on Sunday she would 
give me audience, and on that day the Sieur Stafford*, accompanied by ten or twelve 
gentlemen, came to fetch us, me and M, Boissine, and to conduct us to Westminster. 

“ The Queen received us very courteously in the usual fashion, and when she had 
read your Majesty’s letters, she told me that she thanked you for your anxiety about 
her and for the assurances which you made her, through me, of the continuance of your 
friendship, that she had never herself been deficient in her duty to you, calling on God 
as her witness for the sincerity of her affection. 

“ After some other talk and divers replies she inquired very anxiously after the 
health of your Majesty, of the Queen, and of Monsieur the Dauphin, speaking of the 
happiness which your Majesty must have received and of the good fortune which must 
be assured to France through his birth. By and bye she sat down in a chair, complain- 
ing of her left arm, from which she had suffered four or five days, and begged M. de 
Boissine and myself to sit down by her, commencing her conversation by complaining 
of the King of Spain, who had attacked her without any reason.” 


Long conversation ensued about the King of Spain and the King of 
France’s behaviour towards him, the Ambassador speaking in defence of 
his master’s honour and his friendship towards King Philip :— 


“ Upon which,” continues De Beaumont, “ she took me up very shortly, saying that 
your Majesty had sent good words enough, but she wanted good acts; that there was 
nothing so distasteful to God nor so shameful in the eyes of man as ingratitude, and 
that, remembering how she had loved your Majesty, she could not bear to be so insulted ; 
going on in like words till I interrupted her, saying that the only thing she had to 
complain of was about the money owing to her, and I was just going to say that your 
Majesty had told me to offer her a hundred and fifty thousand francs, but at this 
mention of the word money, she stopped me, saying that it was not that which had 
offended her, but the general way in which your Majesty behaved to her, and then she 
got up directly, breaking off the conversation, excusing herself for her passion, and 
asking M. de Bossine if he was not glad to be rid of his charge.” 





* Sir Edward Stafford. 
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This letter was written on the 24th of January, 1602. 

On the 5th of February following another letter was written, which 
records a second interview with her Majesty and the following conversa- 
tion :— 


“ According to the commands which it pleased you to give me, I offered the Queen 
your Majesty’s congratulations on the happy success which she had had in Ireland 
against her enemies, and assured her of the contentment which your Majesty had 
received more recently in the news of the composition of Don Juan de l’Aguila. To 
this she replied, with a gay and satisfied air, that she thanked your Majesty very 
affectionately . . . I begged her to be assured and to believe that your Majesty would 
never be wanting in your duty towards her, that you cherished and honoured her 
above all other princes of Christianity, as his good sister and the best friend he had in 
the world. To this I added that your Majesty had great and extreme regret in not 
having been able up to this time to satisfy her in that which you acknowledged was so 
justly due to her, but that the necessities of your kingdom, the infinite charges to 
which you had been put, the expence you had. been put to in the war of Savoy, the 
excessive sums you had been compelled to pay this year to the Swiss for renewal of 
their alliance brought about by the King of Spain, for thousand artifices, an infinite 
number of private debts in the kingdom to which your Majesty’s word was pledged, 
had up to this time hindered you from being able to content her, but that neverthe- 
less, judging that she had need of assistance in the war in Ireland, your Majesty as it 
was at the end of the year had with difficulty got together a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand francs which you proposed should be paid to her at Dieppe immediately, and that 
next year you would give her some more. 

“ To this she replied, that she could not sufficiently express her astonishment at the 
little account your Majesty made of her, in offering her so small a sum when so large a 
one was due to her, that it would not pay the expense of one barque for Ireland, that 
she was the principal creditor on good security, as you knew, and it was insupportable 
to her that others should be paid and that she should be left last.” 


This anger of the Queen’s the Ambassador appears to have mitigated, 
for on the same day he wrote another letter, to Monsieur de Villeroy, in 
which he states as much, saying, 


“ T have offered the Queen the hundred and fifty thousand francs. She was some- 
what angry, but much less so than usual, much less than I supposed she could have 
been on such a subject.” And then he adds, “I had a rough bout (wne rude atteinte) 
with her about Calais, but held out boldly.” 


On Saturday the 9th of February, De Beaumont had another interview 
with the Queen ;— 

“We found assembled the Admiral of England, Foscut® Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Herbert, Secretary of State, Parry, the person chosen by the Queen to go as 
Ambassador to your Majesty, the Lieutenant of the Admiralty, and a doctor named 
Duns, who is a judge of the Admiralty, with Edmont. Sir Cecil * was excused on ac- 
count of illness, and in truth he was indisposed then, but since, although he has 
recovered his health, he had not met us once.” 


A letter written on the same day to M. de Villeroy mentions a Mons. 
de St. Luc, whom the ambassador had presented to the Queen, and whom 
her Majesty received very graciously, notwithstanding some report that an 
Irishman had come in his company who intended to kill her. St. Luc was 
sent back to King Henry, with letters of the 4th of March, and to him De 
Beaumont refers the king for news of Queen Elizabeth and her court :— 

“The Queen having done me the honour to invite me on the Monday and Tuesday 
of her carnival to take part in the gaieties of the Court, of which St. Luc can give you 
good account, I had much talk with her, and took the opportunity to assure her of 
your good intentions towards her.” 








» Sir John Fortesque, ob. 1607. © Sir Robert Cecil, created Earl of Salisbury. 
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Again, on the 12th of March, a visit to Queen Elizabeth at her court at 
Richmond is mentioned as having taken place on the 10th. The conver- 
sation upon this occasion turned chiefly on the King of Spain. “TI told 
her that I believed that England was the rock upon which it was destined 
that his ambition would split,’ but the Queen said in reply that she could 
not herself maintain an offensive war against so powerful a monarch, made 
light of his hostility, and treated the matter as one which more concerned 
the King of France than herself. An allusion is made toward the end of 
the letter respecting the defeat of the Spaniards in Ireland, and a notice 
occurs of the improbability of King James’ succeeding to the throne of 
England :— 


“The King of Scotland had ordered two thousand soldiers of the savages of his 
country to be sent to Ireland, according to the request which the Queen had made to 
him, but now there is no need of them. They blame him for the length of time which 
he suffered to elapse, and the Queen is discontented with him because he is on good 
terms with her Irish rebels, and has given some orders to a gentleman among them. 
He does not seem to wish to attempt anything new, and in this I think he acts wisely 
in watching his opportunity and not being precipitate, for the wisest doubt the cer- 
tainty of his succession to this crown.” 


Another letter of the 12th of March, to M. de Villeroy, commences 
thus :— 


“ Sir,—You know the nature and the disposition of these people, and their usual 
mode of conduct, and so you conclude very wisely that what this secretary of the 
Queen’s proposes is more to sound the king our master, and to know his intentions 
and movements, than to determine on anything. And this I can confirm by the lan- 
guage which is held to me, full of dissimulation and irresolution, by the dissatisfaction 
they have in our being at peace, and the desire they cannot hide to see us once more 
engaged in war. . . . Iam beginning to understand the people a little, and to be 
at home with them, and I am sure you would ap rove the manner in which I treat 
the Queen, which is to endure her anger patiently, to flatter her according to her 
humour, and to shew her great respect. At last she has resolved to accept the fifty 
thousand crowns, but as Mr. Cecil makes a difficulty of receiving the money at Dieppe, 
if you have not already sent it, you had better perhaps now retain it at Paris, and to 
wait the Queen’s orders, for, I think, the means to get it by letters of exchange from 
her merchants.” 


March 26th, 1602, De Beaumont tells the King of France that the 
English navy parts with the first fair wind, that it has orders to ravage the 
coasts of Spain, to prevent the King from sending any more forces to Ire- 
land, and to keep at sea till November :— 

“Don Juan de l’Aguila,” he continues, “with the Spaniards, has embarked from 
Ireland, but has been obliged to put into harbour twice, the wind having been so con- 
trary. The Dunkirk ships, after beating about four days, ran within four leagues of 
Gravesend, and captured a vessel in the river with some prisoners, and this has put 
the English into great fear. . . . As to the fifty thousand crowns of which your 
Majesty commands me not to speak any more to the Queen, she has long since accepted 
it, as I have already written, but she intends to draw it at Paris by letters of change 
of the merchants of that city, that your Majesty may bear the loss.” 


“T have not seen the Queen for a long time,” writes our ambassador to King Henry, 
on the 8th of April, 1602. “She is in good health, but takes less exercise this year 
than is her custom, on account of the indisposition of hur arm, which continues, and 
prevents her mounting on horseback. It is true that the Archduke solicits peace.” 


On the same day, in another letter to M. de Villeroy, the visit of Mons, 
de Nevers to England is spoken of as likely to create ill feeling in the 
Queen’s mind on account of his intention of good to Scotland, and the 
letter concludes with this monstrous libel on Lady Arbella Stuart :— 
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“For the last five or six days a report has been current that Arbella had married a 
valet de chambre of the Countess of Shrewsbury’s, her aunt, by whom she was with 
child. I know that the court was in a state of great alarm, for, from the temperament 
and manners of the people, such a thing might very easily be true. 

“ M. de Nevers arrived here on the 12th, well accompanied. The Queen sent milord 
Cobham ¢ to Gravesend to receive him, and to conduct him in one of her vessels. Yes- 
terday she sent to tell him he was welcome, and I think that on Tuesday next she will 
see him at her court, where she has assembled from all parts a great number of lords 
and ladies, to render it more attractive and more splendid. The disturbance on the 
borders of Scotland has been appeased by the King, to the great satisfaction of the 
Queen. The King has left his ordinary residence at Edinburgh on account of the 
number of people, and has retired to Brechin, and, as I understand of people whom I 
can trust, he is determined to press for nothing, to move for nothing but to please this 
queen in every way possible.” 


This letter bears date 6th of April, 1602. 

Beaumont writes again to the King of France, on the 21st of April, 
1602, alluding to the approaching celebration of the feast of St. George, 
and the ceremonies of the honourable Order of the Garter, and thus an- 
nounces the reception of Mons. de Nevers :— 


“On Tuesday last, the 16th of this month, I conducted M. de Nevers to Richmond, 
where, after he had been met by the Earl of Sussex and many ofher lords, he paid his 
to the Queen, who received him with much honour, and shewed him every 
kind of courtesy. She said she thought herself indebted to his kindness in that he 
thus voluntarily came to visit her, making her excuses to him that he would find 
nothing, neither in her person or in her kingdom, which he would desire, and which 
report might have led him to hope for, but that in recompense of this loss he would 
acknowledge her sincere affection in her reception of a person of his quality and his 
merit, a gentleman of his country whom she was bound most particularly to regard, in 
that he belonged to your Majesty, the prince whom of all others in the world she most 
loved to honour. 

“To this the Sieur de Nevers replied with so much gallantry, such good taste, and in 
such proper terms, that nothing more could be added, and indeed he behaved during 
the interview so happily . . . that I can assure your Majesty the Queen is much 
pleased with the Prince’s visit. 

“Yesterday, the 20th, that she might see the hunt more privately, the Queen in- 
vited us to dine at the house of milord Burghley, where she hoped to see us, but the 
weather was so rough and disagreeable that she sent to excuse herself, and put off the 
party to another day. To-day she received us at Richmond, and after dinner she had 
a ball, in which she danced a galliard with the Prince very admirably, considering her 
age, not having done this honour to any foreign prince since she did so with the late 
Monsieur D’Alencon. The Prince intends to take leave of the Queen at the end of the 
week to go to Dover, and so to get to Holland, and then to return direct to your 
Majesty.” 

On the same day a private letter was written to Mons. de Villeroy, in 
which the writer begs that the King of France may be reminded of the 
approaching feast of St. George °:— 


“The King of Arms of the Order has desired that I should send to his Majesty the 
escutcheon of his arms and the Queen’s. I think he expects a present, to which matter 
you will please to give attention. You will have heard of the intrigue discovered among 
the Catholics.” 

On the 27th of April, 1602, we are informed that M. de Nevers has 
left the English court as well pleased with the Queen as the Queen 
with him :— 

“ For as she omitted nothing which he could have desired in his honour, in courtesy, 
and of good cheer to please him during his stay in England, so has he treated her with 





4 Henry Brooke Lord Cobham. 
© Henry IV. was invested with the Garter in 1596. 
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so much respect, and behaved with so much gallantry towards her, as the gentlemen 
of his company have likewise carried themselves with so much discretion and modesty 
among the members of the court, that most certainly your Majesty has good reason to 
praise his conduct, and will derive advantage from his visit, for I am sure that it will 
have tended not only to preserve the reputation and the friendship between the French 
and the English, but even much more to augment the good will of the Queen towards 
your Majesty.” 

A letter to M. de Villeroy, of the same date, speaks of the conduct of 
M. de Nevers’ suite as likely to restore the honour and the credit of the 
French in England, which had been lost by the insolent behaviour of 
M. De Byron and his company. 

Mayday brings us an allusion to balls and other places of pleasure which 

the ambassador had attended with M. de Nevers, and at which he did not 
think proper to speak to the Queen on affairs of State. The alteration 
of De Nevers’ purpose to go to Scotland is spoken of as very timely, 
considering the evident ill humour of the Queen towards the King of 
Scots, for— 
“Tt is true that she was never so ill-disposed towards him, not that she is doing any- 
thing to his prejudice, nor are those who are about her doing anything designedly to 
foster this ill will, but she does not wish to give him too much hope, nor yet altogether 
to take it away. ... In my opinion the Queen fears that he wishes to press her on the 
matter, and his behaviour gives her suspicion of this; but she thinks that her peace 
ought not to be tormented by any desire of his to be recognised by her as her suc- 
cessor during her life, and she will not think about it nor hear of it. It is according to 
the humour of princes who have no legitimate heir to their house, aided by the distrust 
natural to her sex and age; in point of fact, it arises from the natural dislike of giving 
up to another that which she has enjoyed with so much pleasure herself. She hates 
the King, and will hate him still more, as she feels herself growing weaker and 
declining.” : : 

This letter contains the particulars of a long conversation with Sir Cecil 
about the King of Scots, and the chance of his succession to the throne of 
England, congratulating the King of France that— 


“The union of these two crowns of Scotland and England must be of no little import- 
ance and advantage (to France), for it will be very difficult that these people, so 
naturally enemies to one another, can be for any length of time united, and of good 
accord together, so as to carry out any great design, such as might be expected some 
day against France.” 


This prophecy has scarcely been realised, the writer did not anticipate 
Waterloo :— 


“ Sire,” again writes De Beaumont, on the 10th of May, “ the Queen has celebrated 
the Feast of St.George in the usual fashion, a1.d having invited me to the solemnity, 
I went with great pleasure, in that I considered myself obliged to assist there as a 
matter of duty in honour of your Majesty. After the conclusion of the ceremony, 
which spoke eloquently of the ancient dignity of the order, as it has served for three 
hundred years as an example to all others which have been instituted, I begged the 
Queen to consider your Majesty as present, as most truly you were so in desire and 
in affection.” 


The conversation continues, and ultimately the Queen said,— 


“That she esteemed her order extremely honoured in the name of your Majesty, 
and her self still more so in the assurances I gave her of your good will; but that 
she had desired once in her life to have been so happy as to have received such 
assurance from your lips, that she had desired it more than anything in the world, and 
still desired passionately to be able to speak to you, promising herself that two hours 
talk with you would neither be useless to your kingdoms, nor to the particular honour 
of your Majesty.” 


The letter to Villeroy of the same day says that “the report about 
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Arbella is not true in any way, but the brute made a great noise in the 
court :” and then he adds that the hopes of sundry gentlemen to be made 
knights have been disappointed, for “they have shewn so much jealousy 
among one another, that they have determined the Queen not to make any 
this year.” 

The letters of May the 16th speak of the raising of 3,000 volunteers by 
the aid of the Lord Mayor and Sir Vere, in addition to the 3,000 soldiers 
which Queen Elizabeth had granted for the assistance of the States. Vere 
starts with his army in three days, is hated by all the nobles, and has 
refused to fight the Earl of Northumberland, for reasons which are not 
stated, but for which he is blamed by all the gentlemen of the court :— 


“It has been discovered in Scotland that the Queen, under pretext of getting 
him to be present at the baptism of her third son, has been trying to get her eldest 
son out of Stirling Castle, where he is brought up, so as to get him out of the hands 
of the Earl of Marr, his governor.” 


The King, of course, does not consent to this, but is trying hard to 
dissolve the factions of Hentin (Huntley), Morette (Murray), and others 
in his court :— 


“M. de Boisoine has received a very beautiful present from the Queen, of the value 
of more than twelve thousand crowns.” 


The letter of May 29th is a very long one; Queen Elizabeth has heard 
that the King of France has been suffering from gout— 


“Which she could not believe, thinking such complaint more suited to the Pope or 
the Emperor, who lived in perpetual repose and shut up, rather than to your Majesty, 
who loves the country, is fond of exercise, and to whom the labour of the chase is both 
agreeable and salutary.” 


And so the ambassador tells her Majesty that King Henry, to try whe- 
ther he really had the gout, had hunted down two stags, and then had 
not been able to discover it. The greater part of this letter is political, 
but most interesting as shewing the Queen’s unabated vigour of mind 
and purpose :— 


“ She said, laughing,” of the King of Spain, “that it would go against his conscience 
to agree with a heretic, and would be to his great loss to give up his pretensions, so 
legitimate as he imagined them, upon England. ... Colonel Vere has left, with his 
army, in number about six thousand men, and Count Maurice is to join company with 
him on the 5th of June, having been compelled to stay behind, waiting for Sir Vere. 
Milord de Grey is to follow soon, to whom Messinus of the States gives a thousand 
horses to command. He is a young lord, who, through a quarrel he had with the Earl 
of Southampton, is not in much respect ; yet because he was one of those most opposed to 
the late Earl of Essex, he is still countenanced by those in power. He is a great enemy 
of the French in his heart, has thoroughly English intentions, and thinks that he is 
sent with this army for some great purpose. ... Richard Lussey, who commands the 
Queen’s navy, the ships having by ill luck separated, met with five vessels of the Indian 
fleet bound for Spain; and having engaged with the admiral of the said fleet, and 
fought for some time, after throwing overboard the contents of his ship, knowing that 
he could not get help from the other ships, who were scattered in different directions, 
was compelled to leave go and sail away. This mistake is as great as it is unfortunate, 
as they take great pains to conceal and disguise it....A few days since there was 
found in the bedroom of the King of Scotland, a brother of the Earl of Vattfal 
(Bothwell), with a pistol. He was let off because he did not know that he must not 
carry one, but he has been banished from the court, and has left behind him much 
suspicion.” 


A notice of Lord Sidney occurs towards the end of another letter of 
Beaumont’s of the same day, addressed to M. de Villeroy :— 
“ The Sieur de Sidné, who was sent Ambassador Extraordinary to the King before 
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his conversion, a very wise and prudent gentleman, with whom I have often enjoyed 
much familiarity, having found him even better affected to France than any other of 
this court, has begged to know if the King would think it agreeable that his son 
should be brought up as page in his Majesty’s chamber. I thought I ought to write 
to you privately about this, in order that as you may find the King disposed, you will 
please in my behalf, in accordance with the courtesy existing between us, to aid me in 
the matter ; for it cannot but do good and be very fitting to oblige the Sieur de Sidné, 
who is governor of Flushing, and has a good position in this kingdom, as well for his 
connexion with the principal families of the country, as for the opinion they have of 
his courage and his prudence.” 


June 10, 1602 :— 


“Your Majesty’s letters of the 24th ult. were delivered to me on the 5th of the 
present, very opportunely, at Greenwich, where I was at the time, having been invited 
by the Queen to spend the Feast of Pentecost, according to the English style, with 
her, and where, being each day in her company, I had plenty of time and convenience 
to speak with her familiarly.” 


This is a long letter on political matters, speaks of the King of Spain 
and his ill success in his attempt on Ireland. The Queen, “spite of these 
menaces, could not fear the courage nor the conduct of a prince who had 
been twelve years learning his alphabet.” Further on the ambassador says, 
continuing his narrative of the Queen’s conversation :— 


“She was weary of life, having nothing now which could content her, nor in which 
she could take pleasure, mingling with her talk, sighs and words which testified great 
sorrow in the past, by which she wished me to understand the regret she felt about 
the late Earl of Essex, telling me with tears, that having been certain by the impa- 
tience of his spirit and his ambitious conduct that he would precipitate himself into 
ruin by some wicked design, she had told him more than two years ago that he must 
content himself in taking pleasure to displease her on all occasions, and in insulting 
her person so insolently as he did, but he must take care how he touched her sceptre. 
She was compelied to punish him by the laws of England, and not by her: own, which 
he had ever found too gentle and too favourable, so that he did not fear she could do 
anything to his injury....A few days since an Englishman was taken at the court 
of Scotland, who they think designed to kill the king. He had doubloons in his 
possession, and came, so they say, from Flanders.” 


De Beaumont’s next letter, of the 26th of June, furnishes us with this 
Englishman’s name :— 


“A few days since there was captured in Scotland an Englishman named Deatick 
(Dethick), who they say designed to kill the King. He has been an agent for mer- 
chants, ruined by his debaucheries, for a long period trafficking in Italy, and they say 
he had about him doubloons, partly received from the court of the Archduke.” 


A letter to Villeroy says,— 


“There has arrived here a gentleman from Scotland, an Englishman, named Haston 
(Aston), who has been long in the service of the King, and often makes journeys to this 
court. He has narrated Dentick’s design to the Queen, and has let her understand 
that the wicked wretch had asked to see the King ; and being on his knees before him, 
to ask pardon for what he had been persuaded to do by the Jesuits, to kill the King, 
had been delivered back as a prisoner into the hands of a gentleman and a soldier of 
the King’s body guard, whom he has since killed, pretending to be mad.” 


The writer adds,— 


“TI send you an animal from Ireland, eight or nine years old, of a kind much valued 
in this country; she is skittish at starting, but very good tempered and strong. It is 
the only thing I have been able to find which I thought worthy to be sent to you.” 


The letters of this date are filled with allusions to the Duc de Byron’s 
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conspiracy against Henry 1V.; that of the 4th of July, to that monarch, 
mentioning in the conclusion the capture of a Portuguese ship returning 
from the Indies, by the Chevalier Lussey, the admiral in command of the 
English fleet. The manner of the fight is detailed at length :— 


“Thus the ship was taken, and by this time is at Porcemur (Portsmouth). It is 
thought to be of fifteen hundred tons, and worth more than a million of money. The 
Queen, to have her full value, has forbidden all the goldsmiths and jewellers of London 
from buying any precious stones for a certain time. This, however, will not prevent 
her being served in the usual way, yet she cannot gain by it less than eight thousand 
pounds.” 


A letter of the 12th of July, to M. de Villeroy, gives us some naval 
news, and an allusion to Sir Walter Raleigh :— 





“The Queen has received advice from isles of Grenesey (Guernsey), that twelve 
galleys of Spinola’s are on the look out; and, for the safety of the said isles, has sent off 
the Sieur Rallé, captain, with three ships, and has given orders to get ready four 
galleys which are being built in the river.” 


We have there a statement of the removal of the Prince of Scotland from 
Stirling Castle by the King. This epistle concludes thus :— 


“T find myself short of matter whereof to write. Every thing is in a great and happy 
peace, yet the government is disliked. If it is that from the sweetness of repose, the 
great justice of the Queen, the love of her people, respect for her age, the weakness of 
the Catholic party, and the want of a man of courage and enterprise in her kingdom 
that no novelties arise, perhaps a new ruler will bring them.” 


The next letter was written in his own hand by King Henry IV. to 
Queen E)izabeth, on the 12th of July, 1602. It is translated as closely 
as possible :— 


“My good Sister.—The Sieur de Boissine, in delivering me the letter with which you 
had charged him and in rendering me account of his legation, had already given me 
sufficient testimony of the continuance and sincerity of your friendship to excite me to 
redouble the ardour and the constancy of mine, grounded on your perfections and your 
infinite courtesies, without any need of your adding to them and so overloading me 
with obligation to you. 

“This you have accomplished by the declaration which you wish made to me, by 
the lips of my ambassador and by the letter which you have written me by the bearer, 
on occasion of the conspiracy made against my person and my estate, by a man‘ who 
has not shewn himself less unmindful of the favours which God has granted him, than 
ungrateful for the honours and benefits which he had received of me, and of the trust 
which I placed in him. 

“ My good Sister, I thank you with the best part of my heart, and truly I could 
receive no consolation in my affliction, certainly the most cutting I ever felt, except 
from your cordial hand; so much do I prize your wisdom, such faith have I in your 
friendship. 

“ I will follow your advice, your happy example, the best for me possible, preferring 
the public good and the public peace of my kingdom, as I am bound to do, before all 
other considerations or any private affections, a thing which I would not do so de- 
terminedly were the risk to my life only concerned, so much my soul abhors severity 
and the rigour of law, so much it feeds and lives on mercy. 

“ From this moment I devote all the prosperity and all the happiness which shall 
happen to me to your service and contentment, whom I even prefer above all others, 
and as I confess that I have never found faith or friendship approaching to yours, so I 
pray you, my good Sister, to believe that I will fail rather my children and myself than 
be wanting even in that which you have sworn to me. 

« Yours, 
“ HENRY.” 





f The Duc de Byron. 
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This letter soon reached its destination. It was sent by a special messenger, 
the Sieur Daunal, the Ambassador De Beaumont delivering it. According 
to his account, the Queen received it with great pleasure, and then read it 
through several times, ‘‘ stopping at those expressions which she found 
most agreeable.” Then she got up suddenly, 


* All overcome with her emotion, and said out loud that she had never read nor re- 
ceived in her life a letter more courteous, more gracious, nor better written. That in 
it she recognised a style truly worthy your Majesty’s genius, but it was all too much 
for the simple office she had done you . . . She acknowledged the honour she felt in 
her own person and in her old age to see herself so cherished, so esteemed by so mighty 
@ monarch.” 


This letter was dated on the 25th of July, and refers chiefly to Byron’s 

conspiracy against the King of France, the writer detailing Queen Eliza- 
beth’s conversation with him on the subject, especially as regards the King 
of Spain’s alleged implication in the matter; it also touches on the Spanish 
designs on Ireland, and some matters of Scotland. At the end we are 
told that— 
“ This Queen intends to set off within fifteen days to go on her progress, and she says 
that she will go as far as Bricheto [Bristol?] which is fifty leagues from London, but 
it is thought that she cannot go so far, and that she will not remain in the country 
more thana month. I shall attend her, with your Majesty’s permission, according to 
her wish, as she has done me the honour to invite me, in order that I may be nearer 
to her, and that I may be able to give your Majesty more certain account of all which 
may transpire in the Court.” 


Our next letter is of the 30th of July, and thus it commences ; like the 
last, it is addressed to the King of France :— 


“Two days after I had received the letter of your Majesty’s of the 18th of the 
present, the Queen by good luck sent to invite me to the chase with her at Hilthen 
[Eltham] near Greenwich, where having stayed with her the whole day, I had an 
opportunity, according to your Majesty’s command, to speak with the Admiral and 
Cecil on the subject of the retreat of Count Maurice’s army and of the danger of the 
Joss of Ostend.” 


The writer’s conversation with both the’ statesmen mentioned is detailed 
at length, the object of both having been to urge the King of France to an 
open war with Spain, and a subsequent talk with the Queen on the same 
subject is also related. In conclusion the Ambassador urges on the King’s 
attention the great importance of such a step as going to war at all at the 
present time, and suggests that he should come to Calais and demand to 
speak personally with Sir Robert Cecil on the subject, or to request an 
interview with the Queen of England, as she herself much desires. 

A letter of the third of August refers almost exclusively to conversations 
with Cecil about the union of England with France in an open war against 
Spain, and from the conclusion of one of these letters we have the news 
following :— 

“ They expect here every day, to hear that the Spaniards have made a descent on 
Ireland, for the Earl of Tyrone is so hard pressed there that if he be not assisted soon 
he must fly to Spain. Sir John Barcly, Serjeant Major of the Queen’s army in Ire- 
land, whom his Majesty made a Knight before Amiens, was killed lately. The Dutch 
vessels joined with the Queen’s navy who were off the coast of Spain, have taken six 
thousand cases of sugar. The King of Scotland has sent the Viscount of to 
congratulate his Majesty on the conspiracy which has been discovered in his kingdom. 





s Thus blank in the original; the person sent was Lord Home, a name unintelligible 
to the French mind. F 
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A gentleman named Temple, who serves the Archduke, and who ought soon to be with 
him, they say is to be sent to reside as Ambassador with the King of Spain, but I do 
not believe it.” 


On the 13th of August the Queen had heard of the execution which the 
King of France has done on the Duc de Byrone, and approves of it. 


“ But his manner of dying, so brutal and so unchristian like, extremely offends her, 
telling me that she could not think how a captain of such courage and reputation, who 
for the praise of this world had so often hazarded his life, could have so publickly met 
his death with such impatience and irresolution. She says it must be attributed to 
the Divine justice, which on these occasions of extremity takes away sometimes from 
some men all their courage, all their sense, and all their strength; in others altering 
them entirely and visiting them with fury and despair, in order that coming before all 
the world to lose soul as well as body, people may see the punishment by their crime 
in the infliction with which God visits them so promptly and so wonderfully.” 


This letter is long and interesting, still on the old story, still urging the 
King to attack Spain alone. The conclusion relates only to the Queen :— 


“ She has altered her mind about going to Brichetant [Bristol ?] and will not go 
farther, as they think, than ten leagues from London. She has been three days at the 
house of her Chancellor, feasted and treated with all her court, and gratified with an 
infinity of rich presents according to custom. She is to be at Oatlands in three days, 
and to make some stay there; her health is still good, as I pray God, Sire, may be 
yours.” 


King Henry cannot, apparently, be persuaded to commence hostilities 
against Spain without being joined by the English, spite of all the Ambas- 
sador’s efforts to persuade the English ministers that such an union was a 
matter of simple duty and must result in the added glory of the nation. 
Queen Elizabeth thereupon gets angry and the Ambassador frightened. 


“ This lady,” he says, on the 20th of August, “ ought to be satisfied that your 
Majesty acknowledges yourself equally, with herself, the importance of the preservation 
of the States, and that you will oppose equally with her the ambition of the King of 
Spain . . . About the passage of the Neapolitan regiment im Bresse she attacked me 
two or three days ago with some anger, telling me that it was not the way for you to 
make her believe that you desired to unite with her in war, that she could never have , 
fancied that being of such high courage and honour, you could so long have deferred 
resenting the insult offered you by the King of Spain, and that since your Majesty 
shewed such patience it was a clear sign that peace was dearer to you than your 
honours.” “ I answered her gently,” says De Beaumont, “ according to my wont.” 


A long despatch of the 18th of September, chiefly on political matters, 
brings up a subject of much pain to Queen Elizabeth, viz., certain letters 
which the King of Scotland has written to Germany and to Denmark on 
the subject of her health. But King James's hopes were not yet, appa- 
rently, to be realized. 

“ Your Majesty must know that the Queen is still at Oatlands; she has given up the 
journey she intended making to the Earl of Hertford’s, and intends to pass the rest of 
the season at her houses at Windsor, Greenwich and Richmond. Her health is very 
good, and better, as those about her say, than it has been a long time. She is always 
at the chase, and almost always on horseback, fearing neither the wind, nor the heat, 
nor the dews of evening . . . The ten Dutch vessels which were on the coast of Spain 
have arrived with their prize of 4000 casks of sugar, which the Queen does not seem 
to care about.” 

The subject of religion is brought forward in a letter of the 2nd of 
October. The writer says, in respect of restrictions laid upon the 
Roman Catholics :— 


“Tt will be very difficult to persuade the Queen in the decline of her life to change 
anything of the order which, up to this time, she has kept with such severe justice, but 
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your Majesty may be assured that her successor will necessarily be obliged to make 
alterations, as I have learned the King of Scotland has already given hopes of under 
his hand, end as Sir Cecil has confirmed to me. And that if it please God to point out 
the better path, it will be very easy for him to bring back to it the people of this 
country, who have already changed their religion three times in fifty years. I perceive, 
indeed, that the most part of them are very little removed or dissenting from the 
Catholic Church in their hearts, excepting a certain number of Puritans, who hold 
the tenets of the Calvinists of your Majesty’s kingdom, and who are not less hated by 
the others than the Jesuits themselves.” 

In this letter we have a sketch of King James, by Sir Robert Cecil :— 

“T am persuaded,’’ says the Ambassador, “that Sir Cecil’s object in his professions 
towards your Majesty, is to assure himself of your support and friendship in the case 
of a change of the rule... Falling into talk about the Baron de Tour, the French am- 
bassador in Scotland, he told me that the ministers in Scotland had taken great alarm 
about him, and given out that he was accompanied in his journey by priests and 
Jesuits, but that he had convinced the Queen and every one else that this was not 
true. Hereupon going on talking about the King of Scotland, he praised him greatly 
for his prudence, and that he thought him a merciful prince, gracious, and patient, and 
who loved justice, but in other respects he had essentially the Scotch passion to take 
care of himself by all means.” 


Then follow some passages about the certainty of King James’s succession 
to England, and other various matters. This letter is dated from Littleton. 
The accompanying missive to Villeroy, of the same date, gives us some 
fresh news of our virgin Queen’s vigour and spirit :— 

“The Queen is very well, and there has been here a Spanish mathematician, who, 
they say, is very clever, who assured them by his urt that she would pass her seventy- 
fifth year. She has still a very bright eye, courage, and a desire to live long, and this 
makes her take such great care of herself. Add to this that she has a new lover, who 
has been discovered after a long interval in the person of the Earl of Clernicart, 
[Clanricarde] an Irishman, a handsome and brave gentleman, which makes her full of 
spirits and hope, and on the best terms with herself, this love of hers being aided and 
favoured by all the court with an amount of adulation and skill to which all con- 
tribute, and which I cannot sufficiently admire.” 


On the 15th of October, 1602, De Beaumont addresses M. de Villeroy, 
and commences his letter by an allusion to some mishap which has 
happened, as he says, to the Spanish navy under Spinola in a storm. But, 
he adds, the Queen of England thinks that they have been beaten in fight 
by her own navy, “and is very grand in consequence.’’ Further on he 
says :— 

“TI must tell you that my wife expects to be confined in about a fortnight or three 
weeks, and the Queen has several times signified her desire to name the child which 
God shall please to send us. I have not thought it right to accept this honour without 
the permission and good-will of the King, and therefore I must beg you to oblige me 
so much as to do me the good office to learn his Majesty’s wishes on the subject.” 


The Baron Du Tour’s stay in Scotland appears to have annoyed Queen 
Elizabeth ; he seems to have made a pretence of paying only a short visit 
to the Scottish court when he passed through England, but on arriving at 
Edinburgh gave himself out as the resident French ambassador. 

De Beaumont writes to King Henry, on the 20th of October, a very long 
list on politics, the perfidious nature of the English, their envy of the 
French, and their desire to precipitate a war between France and Spain. 
The writer then reverts to matters nearer home, and mentions that he 
has not heard from De Tour since he wrote to the King last. Then he 
continues :— 

“This Queen thinks his taking on himself the office of ordinary ambassador is very 
strange, and blamed me that she had never heard of it before, for that as he took his 
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wife with him it was a proof that he intended to make a longer stay in Scotland than 
he said. I answered as I thought would satisfy her, and told her that the longer the 
Baron stayed there, she might be assured the oftener the King of Scotland would be 
consulted and invited in your Majesty’s name to give her all the honour, duty, and 
respect, which was her due. To which she replied, that it would answer his purpose 
best to follow such counsel, as well on account of the advantages he received from her 
kingdom, as for that she had prevented his mother from sending him to Spain. That 
she could do him ill, or good, as she liked, having confidence in her people and in her 
parliament that they would agree to whatever she would commend or advise. I left 
her to follow and finish this touchy matter without interrupting her, adding nothing 
of my own, but merely applauding the power which she had acquired in ber kingdom: 
and so I took leave of the lady, talking afterwards with the Admiral and Sir Cecil, 
who both renewed their vows to your Majesty.” 


The letter to Villeroy of the same day advises that the posts sent to 
Scotland should be mounted on horseback, “ for in the winter a man on 
foot would not be able to go and return from Scotland in less than a 
month.” It is added that “the English agent to the States is dead; many 
persons are proposed in his place, and among others Onynoust.’’ Onynoust 
is French for Winwood, and the translator of these despatches once met 
Sir Ralph Winwood’s name in another form in a state paper written by an 
Italian. There it was Ridolfo Bimbodo. 

A subsequent communication to Villeroy of the 1st of November con- 
tains a very remarkable suggestion, which is subjoined :— 

“T am glad you think it necessary that we should fortify ourselves by making some 
friends here in this kingdom, and to make some pensioners on us. In the time of 
King Edward the principal men of the court were so, and then it answered our pur- 
pose well. When you shall give me permission I will think about it and advise you 
further.” 

Here follow some more news of the Queen’s new lover, Clanricarde, 
and a reason for the subsiding of the Irish rebellion :— 

“The affairs of Ireland go on prosperously, there not being a single rebel left in the 
country. I think that this good fortune arises from the favour shewn to a certain 
Earl of whom I wrote to you before, but he, by the bye, is so cold of nature, and in his 
love, that they do not think he has pluck enough nor management enough to push 
himself to a high fortune. Still he wants neither help nor advice. In the flattery of 
the court he is made to resemble the Earl of Essex, they thinking by this to please 
her, but by another dissimulation, equally absurd, the Queen says, that she cannot love, 
through the sorrow which this remembrance brings to her of the deceased. Here is 
enough private news for this time.” 

The previous letter of De Beaumont’s to King Henry contained a 
passage which was omitted in its place, and may be inserted here, “ Eng- 
Jand is governed by a woman of sixty-nine!” One more passage must be 
added, of equal importance: ‘the Earl O’Donnel has died in Spain; it was 
he in whom the Irish had most hope; they say there was found in his 
body a serpent four feet long!” Yet one other line, “The people of the 
council here, in England, are not losing any time,—tanguam sub sine 
domino festinantes, as was said of the servants of Galba.” 

On the 3rd of November De Beaumont forwards a very harsh procla- 
mation, “which the Queen caused to be issued a few days since against 
the Catholic priests of his kingdom,” and upon this proceeding the writer 
expresses the wonder. The conclusion of this letter brings us the first 
word of the Queen’s illness :— 

“La Royne s’est trouvée un peu mal ces jours passez de la Gravelle et a pissé du 
sang avec grand douleur. Elle doibt estre dans deux jours en cette ville afin de se 


trouver & la feste de son couronnenent qui sera le 27¢. on l'on s’apreste de faire des 
Tournois magnifiques,” 
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This is dated from London. 
On the 26th of November we have another allusion to the Earl of 
Clanricarde :— 


“The Irish Earl feigned to be discontented, and made pretence of leaving the court, 
but seeing that they were not very much distressed about it he has resolved to hold 
on. This love proceeds coldly, we shall see whether it will warm up when the court 
shall be here, where the Queen is to come to-morrow in state. But there is great 
doubt whether she can undertake the labour, for, not to deceive you, the good woman 
is used up, n’en peut plus, and is so reduced in strength that after she has been on 
horseback an hour she is forced to rest for two, spite of all their tricks to make appear 
the contrary.” 


Writing of a proclamation against the Catholics, on the 2nd of Decem- 
ber, De Beaumont says that— 


“ The Queen, wishing as it were to excuse her conduct to me, said that she had dis- 
covered new conspiracies against her person; but knowing that that was the reason 
she always brings forward, I contented myself by suggesting to her to think of mercy 
in her old days, which, in my opinion, is the only thing we can do now, as long as she 
lives, for the wretched Catholics.” 


There is in this letter the mention of a report, which had been in circu- 
lation three whole days, of the assassination of Henry IV. by a gentleman 
disguised as a cordelier. 

Two subsequent communications, of the 10th, mention the birth of a 
princess to Mary de Medicis, the wife of Henry IV., who was named Eli- 
zabeth, by the advice of our ambassador, at the request and in honour of 
the Queen of England. In the last of these letters, to M. de Villeroy, the 
writer says, that he hopes to see the Queen to-morrow, but that for the 
last few days she has kept her chamber, having a cold, and being very 
angry that her ambassador in France has not written to her respecting the 
King’s daughter :— 

“This has kept her in town against her intention, which was to have returned to 
Richmond to spend the winter. Before she leaves she is to visit the Admiral and Cecil 


in their new houses in London, and it is thought this will keep her here till Christmas, 
which is, as you know, the great feast-day of England.” 


Alluding then to his having suggested that Queen Elizabeth should be 
asked to name the Queen of France’s new-born child, he adds :— 


“T do not know whether the influence of this birth has been as great in France as in 
England upon the women, but here, out of twelve ladies of quality eleven have had 
girls; and inasmuch as my own wife was of the number, I have sought refuge in the 
consolation common to us all.” 

“The Queen dined two days since at the house of Mr. Cecil, where she was magnifi- 
cently received, and given presents to the value of eight thousand pounds. These 
visits are as dear as they are honourable (to her subjects). She is very well.” 


The year 1603 opens with an allusion to the Queen’s indisposition :— 


“ Sire,—Since your Majesty’s letter of the 12th of December, which I received on 
the 22nd, I have only been able to see the Queen on the 27th, on account of a cold 
with which she has been troubled.” 


A very long conversation, however, is recorded on the subject of war 
with Spain. 

There is a second letter of the Ist of January to M. de Villeroy, as 
usual, from which we learn that the Queen is still at London, and that 
“the Earl of Clanricarde has taken leave to go back to Ireland.” This, 
however, he did not do at once, for on the 13th De Beaumont writes that 

Gent. Maa. Vor. CCVII. 4A 
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“the Earl of Clanricarde is not yet gone; he stops that he may be prayed 
te stay ; love and resolution are contesting for the superiority.” 

From a letter of the 22nd of February we learn that the ambassador 
had an interview and a long conversation with Queen Elizabeth. As usual, 
the name of the King of Scotland causes her Majesty some emotion, and she 
again complains of the intimate relations between France and that country. 
De Beaumont states his replies to her, and then makes some remarks to 
the King of France about the factions and conspiracies against King 
James :— 

“It is expected that this prince is in a fair way of ill fortune, for as I learn from 
those who are concerned about him, his wife is the principal cause of them, that she 
may reign alone in England during the minority of her son.” 





Following this monstrous assertion, we learn that King James’s disposition 
is cruel, turbulent, and sanguinary, and this will prevent his advancement. 


“ And I have remarked for some time,” continues our ambassador, “ that people now 
speak more freely at this court of the good qualities of Madame Arbella than they used 
to do, and make excuses for a letter which she sent to the Earl of Hertford, proposing 
to marry his grandson, fifteen years old. But she herself has declared to a gentleman 
named Henry Broncart, that it was all got up to laugh at the Earl of Hertford ; never- 
theless a chaplain, the preceptor of the said Arbella, has hanged himself, which has 
caused much suspicion and alarm. So wishing to be particularly informed of a matter 
so considerable and so important, I have learned that the man took away his life 
through despair in having lost a living, and that this marriage is not in any way 
favoured nor supported of a single person of distinction at the court, and that it has 
been got up by some one who wished to get the Earl of Hertford into trouble, who is 
rich and favoured of the Queen.” 


Other particulars of the same matter occur in the letter to Villeroy of the 
same day :— 

“The chaplain of Madame Arbella, of whom I have written to the King, left a paper 
at his death full of praises of the said lady, which has increased the suspicion people 
have had of him about her for some time. I know that the matter has troubled the 

. Queen two or three days.” 
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And another communication of the 25th gives us other news :— 


“That which I wrote to his Majesty about the treaty for the marriage of Madame 
Arbella is confirmed by the judgment of the wisest and most clear-sighted. People are 
only astonished that the Queen has had no rest for several days, thinking that there 
must be something or other the matter which is of consequence, since she is so sharply 
touched; but I think that this restlessness is natural enough and pardonable at her 
age, caused as it is by such a very ticklish subject.” 
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In this letter we have other intelligence of importance :— 


“T am strongly of opinion that if the King of Scotland does not make up his mind 
to get the upper hand of his wife, he will soon fall, and receive the same honour as his 
se for the Scotch have killed the most part of them when they have had ( 
children.” { 
“T am losing all hope of obtaining any liberty for the priests. Three days since one o 
was found saying the mass in this city, so he was taken into custody to-day publickly. s 
Yesterday they cut off the right ear of a young scholar for having made some satirical 8 
verses on the Queen’s Council, whom he accused of being Catholics, and of favouring 1 
the cause of the priests. By all these acts you may judge how this state is governed. yd 
It is a pure and simple miracle that it does not fall, through its injustice, violence, inso- 1 
lence, and negligence. God’s judgments are as unfathomable as they are wonderful.” 


Mons, de Villeroy is addressed again on the 6th of March :— 


“T have learned that Madame Arbella is guarded very carefully by a gentleman of tl 
this court, named Henry Broeard, a great friend of Cecill’s, who was sent to her when is 
all this was first discovered. I have learned also that the letter which she wrote to t 
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the old Earl of Hertford contained only words of courtesy and credence for him who 
conveyed it, and no proposal of marriage with his little grandson, as was reported. 
But having been interrogated and pressed very particularly on tlie subject of the writing 
which her chaplain left at his death, she has confessed that she has promised to marry 
a gentleman of this realm, but that she will not give his name to the Queen. This 
affair, so perplexing and so varying, astonishes everybody, and keeps the most clear- 
sighted from making a certain judgment, for there are reasons and circumstances, light 
and of little importance, which may deceive them. Others, again, in equal or greater 
numbers, represent the matter of the greatest importance, when one thinks of it in 
connexion with what has transpired in Scotland very lately about those combatants, 
the sudden death of Mowbray, the conspiracy of Gray, a pensioner here, the disagree- 
ment between the Queen and the King of Scotland, which they hold has been incited 
and brought about from this quarter, the great familiarity and constant communica- 
tion between Cecil and the Earl of Shrewsbury, Madame Arbella’s uncle, and many 
other acts of his, months since, which are capable of creating very great suspicion. 
Into these, however, I do not think we will enter without appearance of certainty. 
Mistrust is the mother of prudence . . . Jlatet anguis in herba.” 


These mysterious allusigis are continued, and point to the possibility of 
some party being made for the Lady Arbella Stuart against the King of 
Scotland in the event of the death of Queen Elizabeth ; the writer adding 
that :— 


“Tt is certain that Cecil favours Arbella; about this there is no need of thinking or 
conjecturing, for his party speak very openly about it, and already there runs a low 
rumour that it is intended to bring her to this city ; but this would really be a very 
open game, and one which I do not believe the Queen would ever permit, let them give 
ever such security, unless she has altogether lost her ordinary suspicions.” 


March 15th, 1603, gives us another very important letter to Villeroy :— 


“ This is only to tell you that the king’s letters were received on the 8th of the 
present month, and having immediately demanded audience of the Queen, she begged 
me to excuse her for some days until she put off the mourning she has worn since the 
death of the Countess of Nottingham, wife of the High Admiral, for whom she has 
shed many tears and shewn extraordinary grief. I think indeed that this affliction 
has put aside in part that of Madame Arbella, although it is really true that after she 
had received the first news she got no rest, and this augments the suspicion and makes 
people believe that there is mystery concealed which ought not to be. The said 
Arbella has already been taken out of the hands of the old Countess of Shrewsbury, 
and is now in a castle, apart, named Stulx, where the Queen was in the life-time of 
Queen Mary her sister. The report still continues that she is to be brought to this 
place, and so all England begins to whisper that in a few days she will be declared 
heir to the crown. I wait hourly for letters from Scotland. I cannot tell you what 
effect this rumour will produce, but it is extremely likely that some great trouble will 
happen. God grant that the King of Scotland may not be tempted to adopt any 
course which may be violent, or dangerous to the repose of the Queen.” 


March 15th :-— 


“ Madame Arbella is not yet taken out of the hands of the old Countess of Shrews- 
bury, only she has changed her place of abode . . . Whether she is to be brought here 
(to London) to live in prison or at liberty, I cannot yet tell you, for the diversity of 
opinions and judgments about her, but I think the latter rather than the former. 
Some call her business a comedy, others a tragi-comedy. For my own part I do not 
see it clearly enough to know what to call it . . . but I am not much alarmed... 
The Queen has again put off my audience, so I have nothing to write about to his 
Majesty. She has been ill seven or eight days. She signed the pardon of the Earl of 
Tyrone, as I wrote to you.” 


March 19th. To the King of France :— 


“ Sire, since your Majesty’s last, of the 26th of the past month, delivered to me on 
the 8th of the present, I have not been able to have audience of the Queen, and this it 
is which has prevented me from answering your Majesty until now; but having heard 
that the lady is very ill, and that this illness only has made her defer secing me so long, 
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contrary to her custom, and not the mourning for the Countess of Nottingham, the 
wife of the Admiral, and as she has sent again to excuse herself, and because already 
an account of the alarm which begins to be very great in this city, the council have 
proposed this morning among themselves, if her illness increases, to give immediate 
orders that the ports of the kingdom be closed and guarded, and have commanded that 
commissions be prepared to this effect, I have thought it my duty, in anticipation of this 
difficulty, to send a courier to your Majesty beforehand, to tell you that for six or seven 
days past the Queen has been very ill, and that having had little or no sleep during 
this time, and having eaten much less than usual, there begins to be some inquietude 
whether she has not got a settled fever. She is tormented with a perpetual and violent 
heat in the stomach and a continual quivering of the mouth, which compels her every 
moment to drink, that the burning dry phlegm with which she is afflicted may not 
choke her. Some attribute the cause of her illness to the extreme displeasure which 
she felt about that matter of Madame Arbella’s, others attribute it to the affairs of 
Ireland, because she was forced by her council, against her will, and against her own 
strong resolution, to consent to the pardon which she had refused so long to the Earl 
of Tyrone ; others again will have it that it is an affection of the heart, brought on by 
some fresh recollection of the death of the Earl of Essex, who was beheaded two years 
ago: all however agree that, before her illness had asgumed its present serious form, 
she evinced an extraordinary melancholy, both in her countenance and in her actions, 
and it is evident that the weaknesses incident to her time of life and her apprehensions 
of death have had most effect on her, for considering the great care which she has 
always taken to preserve her health, and the extreme temperance of her course of life, 
I do not think that the causes above stated can have been sufficient to have created so 
violent an alteration both in her mind and body. However this may be, it is a truth 
that she is very ill, and that she has not taken anything that her physicians have 
ordered since her illness, which makes one think that such illness is attended by ex- 
cessive grief and despair that her life is ending. Taking it into her head that other 
physicians might press her less to take remedies, she sent for them from this place, but 
they intreated her to do so no less than the others, but with no better effect. 

“ These circumstances in a princess of her age, ought methinks to be considered of 
ill omen and consequently full of peril; and because the change of government in 
England is of more importance to your Majesty than to any other prince, on account 
of your vicinity, and on account of the present state of matters, because England is 
capable of shaking and even of changing the whole state of Christianity, I think it 
needful that your Majesty should be advised from time to time of the state of the 
Queen, and so, if I learn that she is in greater danger, and passage by sea is not pre- 
vented, I will hasten to let your Majesty hear of that which is going on.” 


March 22nd. ‘To Villeroy :— 


** The Queen yesterday was much better, but to-day she is so ill that they anticipate 
the worst. She has such grief in her heart and such despair of surviving, that intreat- 
ed by her counsellors and physicians to take some of the remedies which might relieve 
her, she has persisted in not taking one, which is a bad sign at her age, and in a per- 
son of her temper. Would that God might preserve her of His mercy, for you know 
how useful and how agreeable her life must be to his Majesty. In two hours last night 
they raised about a thousand vagabonds for the service of Messieurs of the States, to 
rid themselves of this dangerous canaille in the event of a change.” 


March 24. To the King :— 

“ Since the departure of the courier whom I dispatched to your Majesty on the 20th 
inst., on the subject of the Queen’s illness, the state of her health has been so doubtful 
that I could tell you nothing for certain. In three days she was thought to be dead, 
having remained so long without speaking a word in a cold sweat, and a little before 
that she said that she desired not to live any longer and wished for death. Yesterday 
and the day before she got a little rest and felt better, after a little tumour, or as some 
would have it an ulcer, in her throat had broken, which relieved her much. Yet she 
has teen all last night very ill and restless, so that they still doubt if she is out of 
danger. Her grief and her melancholy cannot be appeased nor diverted, and her 
obstinacy continues in taking no remedies. Two days ago only she took to her bed, 
having refused to do so for fifteen days, and this on account of a prediction which had 
been made about her that she would die, as they said, out of her mind. I never saw 
any thing of this sort in her, only that she fell into reveries sometimes, which never 
lasted long. She is very weak, and so attenuated that she cannot hold up at all. Her 
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principal counsellors, and among others the Archbishop of Canterbury, whom she is 
very fond of, and Sir Cecil, threw themselves at her feet, to beg her to try some 
remedy, at which she was very angry, reproaching them that she knew her nature and 
her strength better than they, and that she was not yet in the danger they thought ; 
—So they prevailed not in making her take anything. 

“ One knows not whether it is fear of poison or distaste for life, but all maintain and 
agree that melancholy was the true cause and origin of her illness, alledging divers 
reasons, of which I have told your Majesty already. Meantime the council are doing 
all they can to provide for the quiet of the realm and to prevent any troubles arising, 
and with this object to purge the city of vagabonds, they raised in two nights about 
eight hundred and have sent them off to Holland; they have also given orders that the 
fleet, which was ready to sail for the coast of Spain, should remain for the purpose of 
guarding the mouth of the river.” 


March 28. De Beaumont writes to the King :— 


“The Queen’s illness continues and gets worse, with such signs and circumstances 
that they despair generally of her life. She appears already unconscious, and remains 
sometimes two or three hours without speaking; two days since she had not spoken 
for twenty-four hours, always keeping her finger in her mouth, her eyes open, fixed on 
the ground, sitting on cushions; without getting up or getting any rest. Some think, 
as she still eats pretty well, and that her pulse is tolerably good, that her malady will 
turn to lethargy, and, consequently, there being instances of the kind among old people, 
that she may still last some months, perhaps a year or two. But considering the long 
wakefulness and abstinence which have so attenuated her body, already so dry and lan- 
guid of itself, and this heat in the stomach, caused by a retention and hardening of the 
moisture there for ten or twelve days, it is thought that, as when oil is wanting in a 
lamp the light must go out, so her heart, albeit yet sound and alive, will not much 
longer find in her body wherewith to support itself. On the decease of the Queen the 
Council have determined to proclaim the King of Scotland as King of England, at the 
same time to declare the Earl of Northumberland Protector in the King’s absence, and 
General-in-chief of the forces. ‘he Lady Arbella is reported out of her wits.” 


The letter of the same date to M. de Villeroy has two passages worthy 
of extract :— 

“ When I wrote to his Majesty of the chaplain of Madame Arbella, I used the word 
in its English sense, for here they call clergymen chaplains who are appointed to offices 
in private houses, and I never heard that the said lady was of other than the religion 
of the country. She is twenty-seven or twenty-eight years old, and under the care of 
the old Countess of Shrewsbury, her grandmother, but assuredly at the present time in 
the condition I have described to his Majesty.” 

On the 1st of April, 1603, De Beaumont announces to Mons. de Villeroy 
that the Queen of England has been given up since yesterday by all her 
physicians :— 

“They have laid her in a bed by force, as she had been sitting up for ten days on 
cushions, entirely dressed, without having had an hour’s rest! She seemed somewhat 
better, and asked for some broth, and gave her attendants some hope, but soon after 
her speech began to fail, and since that she has eaten nothing. She remains now in bed 
on her side, without speaking to or looking at anybody ; yesterday reading some medi- 
tations, and among others those of Mons. De Plessio. In this condition I do not think 
she will make any will, nor that she will declare her successor.” 

April 5, 1603, To the King of France :— 

“On the third of this month, at three in the morning, the Queen rendered up her 
spirit very gently, having begun to lose her speech the day before, and having slept five 
hours just before her death. The members of the Council and all her domestic atten- 
dants have made proclamation at Richmond of the King of Scotland as King of Eng- 
land, and a little afterwards, about ten o'clock, having joined in this city with divers 
lords and gentlemen who met them, they published the same in the different streets 
by the Herald of Arms, and caused to be read by Sir Cecil before the people a form of 
proclamation of which your Majesty will receive herewith the copy.” 








KETT’S REBELLION IN NORFOLK®. 


WueEwn the Archeological Institute met at Norwich in 1847, a paper 
was presented by the Rev. A. P. Stanley, “ On the Part taken by Norfolk 
and Suffolk in the Reformation,” in which it was shewn that the real 
character of the great commotion in Norfolk in 1549 had been misunder- 
stood by most writers, and represented by Dr. Lingard in anything rather 
than its true colours :— 


“ The fact is, that the great rebellion of the east under Kett, so curiously confounded 
by the historian who has just been quoted [Dr. Lingard] with the rebellion of the west 
under Arundel, had no further connexion with it than its simultaneous origin. The mo- 
ment we penetrate below the surface we find that the Norfolk insurrection, so far from 
being a demonstration in favour of Catholicism, was, in fact, a demonstration in favour 
of Protestantism,—the child of the Reformation, not its enemy. With the theological 
questions of the time it had indeed only a remote alliance,—it was the social and 
political element of the convulsion which here found its voice,—the first cry, ‘inar- 
ticulate indeed and confused,’ as Carlyle would say, of that great national movement 
of the lower and middle classes towards political freedom which in the next century 
issued in the Long Parliament and the Bill of Rights. It was to the English Reforma- 
tion exactly what the ‘Peasants’ War,’ the bauer-krieg, had been to that of Ger- 
many,—for the moment hardly less formidable to the general peace of society,—arising 
from a similar sense of the oppressions of a feudal aristocracy,—taking advantage in 
like manner of the religious troubles of the period to make itself heard,—disowned in 
like manner by the theologians of both nations, by Cranmer in England and by Luther 
in Germany, who yet had been its unconscious parents,—headed in like manner by 
leaders who assumed to themselves the style of kings and the awe of prophets,—but 
with this difference, that, whereas the German insurrection, after raging with the 
utmost violence over the whole country for a short time, expired without leaving 
any fruits behind, the English insurrection only reached its height in that part of the 
country where popular and independent feeling had been always fostered by the 
natural character of the province, while at the same time it was a symptom of a much 
more general and healthy state of national progress, which only needed more favour- 
able times to realize itself in the most beneficial results. Such is the general fact, 
which can easily be substantiated by definite proofs.”—(pp. 62, 63.) 


The point here raised was evidently well worth investigation, and in the 
book now before us the whole subject may be fairly said to be exhausted. 
The author is, as the biographer should be, actuated by a strong feeling of 
sympathy for his hero, and he undertook his task, as he himself says, as 
“a labour of love.” Hence every available source of illustration has been 
resorted to, the materials accumulated are creditably worked up, and 
Mr. Russell deserves to rank high among local elucidators of our national 
history. 

But though Mr. Russell supplies the “ definite proofs” of which Mr. 
Stanley speaks, it seems that his work was contemplated long before the 
Norwich Archeological meeting. He says,— 

“I may confess to my readers, that the old ruin, overlooking Norwich, called to 





* “Kett’s Rebellion in Norfolk; being a History of the great Civil Commotion that 
occurred at the time of the Reformation, in the reign of Edward VI. Founded on the 
‘Commoyson in Norfolk, 1549,’ by Nicholas Sotherton ; and the ‘ De Furoribus Norfol- 
ciensium’ of Nevylle: and corroborated by Extracts from the Privy Council Register ; 
Documents preserved in the State Paper and other Record Offices ; the Harleian and 
other MSS.; and Corporation, Town, and Church Records. By the Rev. Frederic 
William Russell, M.A., F.S.A., F.R.A.S., and late Fellow of the University of Durham. 
With Illustrations.” (London: Longmans.) 
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this day Kett’s Castle, now covered with ivy, has from childhood been to me an object 
of the deepest interest, and eagerly did I, in years gone by, collect all the information 
I could glean tending to throw any light upon the Rebellion, with which, in name at 
least, it was so closely connected; and here I might mention the especial events on 
which my youthful imagination loved to dwell, of which the Castle was the scene, and 
Kett the hero: but, omitting this, I have no hesitation in stating that, as time rolled 
on, these feelings gained strength, and the more I searched into such records of these 
transactions as were accessible, the more interesting did the information become to 
me, until at last I formed the project of preparing a work upon the subject, to consist 
chiefly of a translation (the agreement of the various histories extant pointing to it as 
their common origin) of Nevylle’s De Fwroribus Norfolciensium.”—(p. vii.) 


In the course of preparing this work our author met with a Harleian 
MS., “The Commoyson in No[rfolk], 1549,” which he considers as the 
groundwork of Nevylle, and he draws from the two a connected narrative 
of the proceedings of “ King Kett,” which we proceed to summarize. 

For many years before Kett’s outbreak the common people all over the 
country had felt much aggrieved by the conversion of arable land into 
pasture, and the inclosure of common lands unlawfully practised by the 
great landowners, but the iron hand of Henry VIII. had prevented any 
open outbreak. The ministers of his son had no such terror for the mul- 
titude, particularly when it was seen that they were at variance among 
themselves on this very point, and that the Protector affected to be the 
patron of the poor against the rich. Mr. Russell thinks him sincere in 
this, and styles him ‘‘ the good duke,” a title to which we think he had 
not the shadow of a claim. At length the clamour grew so loud, that 
Somerset issued a proclamation in May, 1549, for “redress of unlawful 
inclosures.” As may be easily supposed, the proceedings of the commis- 
sioners seemed too tardy for the public impatience, and in half the counties 
of England the people began throwing down inclosures, filling up ditches, 
and disparking private grounds. In most of the shires these proceedings 
were accompanied by demands for the re-establishment of the ancient form 
of worship, but this was not the case in Norfolk; there the people were 
very generally favourers of the new opinions, and the contest was mani- 
festly for the redress of grievances of a civil nature. 

We trust that the outbreaks in Kent, in Wilts, in Cornwall, and else- 
where, will in time receive due illustration at the hands of the various 
Archeological Societies, especially when we consider how good an example 
is set them in the work before us. In saying this, we by no means imply 
a complete agreement of opinion with its author, but that is not necessary 
to induce us to hold up his ‘ labour of love” as worthy of imitation. 

With a sound appreciation of the true materials for history, Mr. Russell 
has drawn from the Public Record Office a few of the almost unknown 
depositions that exist there, which justify the term of “ the Tudor reign of 
terror,” applied by a well-known writer” to the time of Henry VIII. They 
shew the bitter discontent that pervaded the kingdom, and also the jealous 
fears of the Government :— 


“¢ We are used under suche fassyon now a dais as it hath not ben sene,’ is the com- 
plaint of one Richard Bishop to a man who gave information against him ; ‘ for if iij. 
or iiij. of us be communyng together, the constables woll examyne what communyca- 
cion [it is we are having], and stokke us if we woll not tell theym; gudd fellowes 
wold not be so used longe if one wold be trew to another.” 





> Stanley, Historical Memorials of Canterbury, p. 244. 
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From other documents summarized by Mr. Russell, we learn that— 


“The disturbed state of Lincolnshire and the north became known in Norfolk to- 
wards the end of 1536, the tidings first reaching Lynn, and from thence being carried 
to Norwich by Richard Fletcher, the keeper of the city gaol, and to Walsingham by 
certain Cornish soldiers going thither on pilgrimage. 

“ Early the following year Sir Nicholas Myleham, canon and subprior of Walsing- 
ham, together with George Gysborough and several others, attempted to ‘ procure and 
make an insurrection.’ They intended to collect as many persons as would join them, 
to fire the beacons, and, having raised the country, to set forth toward the north, 
marching twenty miles a-day; and the reason given for their thus rising was, ‘ They 
thought it very evil done for the suppressing of so many religious houses, where God 
was well served, and many other good deeds of charity done‘ ;’ and that an insurrection 
would prove a remedy for the ‘moche penery and scarsenes’ that prevailed. Their 
designs were communicated by John Galant of Letheringset to Sir John Heydon, by 
whose exertions, and those of Sir Roger Townshend, the conspiracy was suppressed, 
and the ringleaders executed at Norwich. A woman at Aylsham, named Elizabeth 
Wood, who sympathized with them, was arrested for saying, in the hearing of John 
Dix, while resting upon his shop window, ‘ It was pitie that these Walsingham men 
war discovered, for we shall never have good worlde till we fall togither by the earys: 


* And with clubbes and clowted shone 
Shall the dede be done: 


for we had never good worlde synnes this kinge rayned.’ Sir John Heydon, in his 
letter to ‘ Master Richard Gresham,’ to whom he sent an account of his examination of 
her, that the matter might be brought before the notice of ‘my Lorde Privy Seale,” 
calls her words ‘detestable and trayterous,’ and herself ‘an ongracyous woman.’ ”— 
(pp. 4, 5.) 

The Government had indeed something to guard against, as we find 
from another document, one Hugh Wilkinson, who has “an angel noble 
in his purse that never did him good,” which he offers to two men asa 
reward for killing the visitors who were pulling down the abbey at Old 
Buckenham; ‘Thomas Stylton, who had served as a soldier against the 
insurgents of Yorkshire, is accused of saying, “ It were a good dede that 
the comynalte shuld ryse here as they ded ther; for they ded ryse for 
the common welth ;” and recommending, if a certain gentleman would not 
join them, that ‘‘ they should make a carte wey betwext his hed and hys 
shulders ;”” and John Walker, of Griston, gives advice that happily was 
not followed :— 


“«Yf iij or iiij good ffelowes wold ryde in the nyght with every man a belle, and 
ery in every towne that they passe through, To Swaffham! To Swaffham! by the 
morning ther would be ten thousand assemblyd at the lest ; and then one bold felowe 
to stande forth and sey, Syrs, nowe we be her assemblyd: you knowe howe all the 


© «Tf any poor Householder had lacked Seed to sow his land, or Bread Corn, or 
Malt, before Harvest, and come to a Monastery either of Men or Women, he should 
not have gone away without Help: for he should have had it untill Harvest that he 
might easily have paid it again. Yea, if he had made his Moan for an Ox, Horse, or 
Cow, he might have had it upon his Credit: and such was y® good Conscience of y* 
Borrowers in those Dayes, that y® Thing borrowed needed not to have been asked at 
the Day of Payment. 

“ «hey never raised any Rent, or-took any Incomes or Garsomes [7. e. Fines] of their 
Tenants; nor ever took in or improved any Comons; altho’ the most Part and y* 
greatest wast grounds belonged to their Possessions. ; 

«If any poor People had made their Mone at their Day of Marriage to any Abbey, 
they should have had Money given them to their great Help. And thus all sort of people 
were helped and succoured by Abbeys: yea, happy was that Person that was Tenant to 
an Abbey ; for it was a rare thing to hear that any Tenant was removed by taking his 
Farm over his head; nor he was not afraid of any Re-entry for not Payment of his 
Rent, if necessity drove him thereunto.’ ”— Cole’s MSS., vol. xii. p. 8. 
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gentylmen in manner be gone forth, and you knowe howe lytyll faver they bere to us 
pore men: let us therefore nowe go home to ther howsys, and ther shall we have 
harnesse, substance, and vytayle. And as many as wyll not tirn to us, let us kylle 
them, ye, evyn ther chyldern in the cradelles: for yt were a good thinge yf ther were 
so many jentylmen in Norff. as ther be whyt bulles. And we have a suffycyent nombre, 
let us go towarde Lynne, and we shalbe good ynough, and strong ynough, for all them 
at ther comyng home out of the north, and they that wyll not tirn serve them all a 
lyke, and all them that dwell in our County. The best we myght do were to begynne 
with Mr. Southwell, and from them to Mr. Brampton, and to Mr. John Breys, and 
Mr. Hoggtons, and so to Sir Roger Touneshende, for he is stylle at home, and so to 
spoyle them all as we goo, and hernesse our sylffe, &e. And Syrs, yf you wyll take 
upon you to play thys acte with the belles by nyght, you shall have horse of me, and 
no man shall know. you.’ ” 

This incendiary would appear to have been a man in good circum- 
stances, as was also the case with Robert Kett, who in after years carried 
out much of what is here proposed. 

It was on the 20th of June, 1549, that the Norfolk disturbances com- 
menced, Qn that day a party of men threw down the fences that the lord 
of the manor had erected on a part of Attleborough common, and then 
separated without farther mischief, though not without an understanding as 
to meeting again on a future day. About a fortnight after a great crowd 
flocked into Wymondham to witness a three-days’ commemoration of the 
Translation of Thomas 4 Becket, and at its conclusion, at the instigation of 
a few leading malcontents, the mob amused themselves with throwing 
down many neighbouring inclosures, among which were some belonging to 
one Serjeant Flowerdew, a very unpopular man in the neighbourhood, as 
he had been a main instrument in defacing the noble church of Wymond- 
ham. With a strange want of foresight, hardly to be expected in a counsel 
learned in the law, Flowerdew, by way of revenge, gave money to: the 
people to throw down the inclosures of one Robert Kett, a principal man 
in the town, who had opposed his church desecration. Kett, however, on 
his inclosures being mentioned to him as a grievance, at once consented to 
throw them down, and in retaliation led the people again to Flowerdew’s 
land, where they committed further and grievous havoc. 

Both Flowerdew and Kett had now had their revenge, but the matter 
was not to terminate thus. The people surrounded Kett, and demanded 
that he should be their leader, which he readily promised, and under an 
oak that still stands at Hethersett, he solemnly vowed that he ‘‘ would 
sacrifice substance, yea, life itself’’ in their cause. His brother William, 
a butcher, a man of great strength and courage, cast his fortunes in with 
him, and a camp was at once formed, to which “ idle and desperate fellows, 
and great crowds of servants and runagates,” repaired from all quarters. 

This was on the 9th of July. On the following day, Kett and his party 
moved to Bowthorpe, where they encamped. Sir Edmund Windham, the 
high sheriff, came to them, proclaimed them rebels, and ordered them to 
disperse, but he was obliged to flee for his life. They were now near 
Norwich, and the mayor and citizens sent a messenger, at an expense of 
40s., to the court at Windsor, to give information of the state of affairs, 
and to ask for directions. The mayor then went out to parley with the 
insurgents, but had no better success than the sheriff; Sir Roger Wode- 
house, who also endeavoured to prevail on them to disperse, and took with 
him three cart loads of beer and provisions, was made prisoner, and nearly 
murdered ; and at last, on the 12th of July, they took up a position on 
Mount Surrey, an eminence at the extremity of Mousehold Heath, which 
overlooks the city. Here a camp was formed, which they occupied until 
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the close of their disastrous enterprise. Full 16,000 men were here as- 
sembled, and Robert Kett here assumed something of royal state, taking 
his seat, attended by a select body of delegates from all parts of Norfolk, 
under a great tree, which they styled the Oak of Reformation, and dispens- 
ing a kind of Lynch law to both friends and enemies. 

The proceedings of the insurgents was a strange mixture of order and 
disorder, They compelled the mayor4 and many of the chief citizens to 
join them, and they had a chaplain, Thomas Coniers, who read to them 
daily the form of morning and evening prayer then recently established ; 
a fact that of itself proves they did not rise in favour of Romanism ; and 
they gave for a time patient hearing to a sermon from Matthew Parker, 
afterwards archbishop of Canterbury, but their anger was soon roused, and 
he was glad to escape to Cambridge. Their leader Kett issued his warrant, 
in due official form, commanding all persons to supply them with “all 
manner of cattle and provision of victuals ® ;” and their parliament, as it may 
be termed, of Governors, drew up a statement of grievances, which was 
forwarded to the king. This document is printed by Mr. Russell, with 
copious illustrations, and we see from it how erroneous are the representa- 
tions of Godwin, Heylin, and Lingard, who state them to have demanded 
the re-establishment of Romanism, the suppression of the gentry, and the 
removal of evil counsellors; not one word of any of these matters appears 
in their petition, which mainly claims redress of the exactions of lords of 
manors, and landlords, and in what relates to religion shews a very decided 
leaning to the Reformed faith. 

An answer was soon forwarded from the court, promising that a parlia- 
ment should be held in the October following, when four or six might pre- 
sent their grievances in the name of the rest, and offering a pardon to all 
who at once dispersed and returned to their ordinary occupations. “ King 
Kett,’’ however, as he now came to be called, and his followers, had but 
little faith in royal promises; they exclaimed that this was but a device of 
the gentry to get them into their power, and instead of dispersing, they 
began to fortify their camp, and collected arms and ammunition from every 
quarter. They tried to obtain possession of the town of Yarmouth, but 
failed, and this was almost the only check that they met with until their 
overthrow. 

On the 21st of July, York herald reached them with a renewed offer 
of pardon, but they scorned to listen to him, affirming that they had done 
nothing that needed forgiveness; and they followed this up by an attack 
on Norwich, out of which they were kept with much difficulty, particularly 
as they had many partisans within the walls. At length the marquis of 
Northampton was sent against them, who entered the city on the 31st of 
July. He found the mayor a prisoner in their hands, but was unable to 
release him, as on the following day the insurgents burst into the city, 
defeated the troops in a smart skirmish on Palace Plain, and drove 
them out with the loss of Lord Sheffield, and several gentlemen, and 








¢ His name was Thomas Codd, and when he gave offence by remonstrating with 
them on their devastation, they “made an O yes, and cried, As many as would come to 
the camp to-morrow should buy a cod’s head for a penny ... . in contempt of his 
name, and to his no little danger.” 

© Some documents printed by Mr. Russell shew that these mandates were obeyed, 
even by corporate bodies, as by that of North Elwham, which is rather remote from 
Kett’s camp. 
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some 200.men. As might be expected, this success rendered them 
unbearably insolent and cruel, and they made daily attacks on the city, 
though their gunners were so unskilful that they did comparatively little 
damage. They made up for this, however, by sending in plundering 
parties and levying heavy contributions; and they are also accused of 
wantonly murdering many of the gentry who fell into their hands, but this 
last charge Mr. Russell thinks is a calumny. 

Their misrule was, however, coming to a close. The news of North- 
ampton’s defeat caused great consternation at court, and it was at first 
resolved that the Protector should take the field against them, but this 
arrangement was altered, and John Dudley, the earl of Warwick, was sent 
instead. By his own wish he was accompanied by Northampton, to give 
him an opportunity of redeeming his character, as he was conceived to 
have been wanting in courage and conduct. Mr. Russell prints Warwick’s 
very interesting letter, which inclines us to think far more favourably of 
the honour and generosity of Dudley than we have been accustomed to do, 
and to believe that his true character is not yet fully understood ; he cer- 
tainly met with no gratitude from Northampton, who was one of the worst 
among the many bad men of the time. 

Warwick had a force of about 12,000 men, many of them being German 
mercenaries, and his sons Ambrose and Robert served under him, as did 
the Lords Bray, Powis, Willoughby, and many others, At Cambridge 
he was met by several of the fugitive aldermen of Norwich, and other 
principal citizens, for the city was now entirely in the hands of the in- 
surgents, and the mayor a prisoner among them. Warwick reached 
Wymondham on the 22nd of August, and he was at Intwood on the 
following day, where almost all of the Norfolk gentry who were at liberty 
repaired to his standard, 

Approaching Norwich on the next day, Saturday, August 24, he sum- 
moned the city to surrender, and made an offer of pardon, which many 
were ready to accept. Even Kett himself, who, singularly enough, was a 
tenant of Warwick, was “almost persuaded” to go to him, and throw 
himself on the royal mercy; but “a mighty rout of rebels” encompassed 
him, and bore him back to their camp. 

Warwick now saw that the time for parleying was past, and his master 
gunner having by a well-aimed shot beat in St. Stephen’s gate, the troops 
were soon in the city. Some fifty of the insurgents were captured, and 
at once hanged in the market-place; but this did not deter their fellows 
from in reality holding the troops in a state of siege. They beset them in 
the narrow streets, and killed many, and it was not until they had sus- 
tained a loss of 300 men that they retired to their camp. Thither they 
carried several guns and a large store of ammunition that, through the 
carelessness or cowardice of the guard, had fallen into their hands, and all 
through that night and the following day they battered the city. The 
troops broke down the bridges to secure themselves, but the insurgents 
swam the river, and set the city on fire in several places, besides levelling 
some of the gates; and so desperate did affairs seem, that in the course of 
the Sunday the citizens besought Warwick to withdraw his troops and 
leave them to make such terms as they could for themselves, lest the town 
should be utterly destroyed. "Warwick replied that he would bring no 
such disgrace on them or himself, as to retire before a rabble, and he and 
his officers, kissing their swords, took an oath either to conquer or die. 

In the middle of Monday, 1,000 German foot-soldiers arrived to re- 
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inforce him, and he was now able to block up the ways to the camp, so 
that the insurgents saw themselves in danger of famine. This in itself 
was a reasonable cause for them to make a move, but they were more 
powerfully urged by “ fained prophecies which were phantastically devised,” 
and on the strength of these they quitted their strong post on the hill, and 
marched to a valley a mile off, called Dussendale (probably Ossian’s vale), 
where they felt assured of victory. A rude rhyme was circulated among 
them,— 
“The country gnoffes, Hob, Dick, and Hick, 
With clubs and clouted shoon 
Shall fill the vale of Dussendale 
With slaughtered bodies soon ;” 


and never thinking that the bodies would probably be their own, they 
removed their guns and stores from Mousehold Heath, burnt the huts in 
which they had dwelt for more than a month, and taking very many 
prisoners with them, fortified their new and most unadvised post with 
ditches and bulwarks. 

Warwick, informed of the way in which they had placed themselves in 
his power, marched against them, on Tuesday, August 26; but before 
he attacked them he once more offered them pardon, on condition of 
dispersing ; “but they stoutly answered they would not,” he had there- 
fore no alternative but to attack them. The insurgents, with detestable 
cruelty, placed their prisoners “chained together and bound in fetters, 
after the manner of condemned persons,” in the front rank; but this 
barbarous device did not avail them, for after a few volleys from the gun- 
ners and harquebusiers, “they like sheep confusedly ran away headlong,” 
their leader Kett setting the example. The horsemen pursued, and made 
terrible slaughter, between 3,000 and 4,000 being slain on the field. But 
some took courage from despair, and snatching up weapons from the 
ground, determined “rather to die manfully in fight, than flying to be 
slain like sheep.” They gathered themselves into a formidable band, and 
the fight was about to recommence, when Warwick sent a herald to 
promise pardon if they would lay down their arms; at first they doubted 
the good faith of the proffer, but when Warwick came himself and con- 
firmed it, they laid aside their weapons, and cried aloud “ God save King 
Edward!” and their lives were spared. 

Many, however, were doomed to fall by martial law. On the following 
day a rough and ready investigation was begun at the castle, and many 
were hanged, nine of the principal being suspended from the branches of 
the Oak of Reformation. Kett meanwhile had been discovered hiding 
under a cart in a barn at Swannington, eight miles off, and he and his 
brother, and some few more, were brought to London, imprisoned in the 
Tower, tried, pleaded guilty, sentenced, and sent back to Norfolk, where 
Robert was hanged in chains at Norwich Castle, and William on the tower 
of Wymondham Church. Unlike most insurgent leaders, Robert was a 
man of property, and his manors and lands and goods and chattels, were 
granted to Thomas Audeley, who had already received a reward of £50 
for bringing him to London. 

On the character and conduct of Kett opinions may differ, and ours, we 
are ready to confess, is not so favourable as that of Mr. Russell, but it is 
only fair to allow him to state his own view. It runs thus :— 

“Though retaining the word ‘ Rebellion,’ my impression soon was that Kett’s great 
misfortune had been to live before his time; that his efforts and those of his truest 
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followers had been directed, not so much against the State as against the feudal sys- 
tem, with its manifold extortions ; that their conviction was, while the lower classes 
owed a duty to the higher, the latter owed a duty also to them; and though there 
was Scripture authority for rulers, good or evil, to exact obedience,—an authority of 
which ‘the powers that were’ readily availed themselves,—yet the sturdy common 
sense of these Norfolk people refused to accept any such interpretation of Scripture, as 
warranted the few in oppressing the many, as sanctioned man’s holding his fellow-men 
in slavery, and gave up ‘man and his sequels’ (all he was and all he had) to the arbi- 
trary will of any lord or ruler upon earth! And feeling this, I was anxious, as far as 
lay in my power, to set forth this Rising in its true light, and to shew, though Kett is 
commonly considered a rebel, yet the cause he advocated was so just, that one cannot 
but feel he deserved a better name and better fate.”—(p. viii.) 


Such is a brief outline of Mr. Russell’s picture of the Norfolk outbreak, 
every line of which is supported by official documents, which, however, do 
not admit of quotation here. These comprise, among other things, very 
copious extracts from the accounts of the Chamberlain of Norwich; records 
from the Baga de Secretis, detailing the legal proceedings against Kett; 
many hitherto unpublished letters from the State Paper Office, and a full 
account of the family of Kett (from Gurney’s House of Gournay), which 
is traced from Roger le Chat, of the time of King John, to George Samuel 
Kett, Esq., F.S.A., the lineal descendant and present representative of the 
“leader of the pore commons,” 

Ere we part with him, we must say a word in commendation of the 
very handsome way in which Mr, Russell’s book is got up. We have 
good lithographic views of each place at all connected with the story, as 
Becket’s Chapel at Wymondham, Kett’s Oak at Hethersett, Kett’s Castle, 
St. Leonard’s Priory, and Caistor Castle, a portrait of Augustine Steward, 
who acted as deputy while the mayor was a prisoner, autographs of Kett 
and others, and a curious view of the Norwich Market-cross, photographed 
from an old engraving. But the most interesting of all the illustrations is 
the frontispiece (also a photograph from a rare print), where we have 
“ Kett under the Oak assuming regal authority.” A gentleman is being 
dragged bare-headed before him, with terror depicted on his countenance, 
as may easily be believed, when we read the account of the insurgents’ 
proceedings given by Sir Thomas Woodhouse :— 

“ All the gentylmen they tooke they browte to the Tree of Reformacion, to be seene 
of the people, to demande what they would doe with them: where some cryide Hang 
him, and some kill him, and some that heard no word criyd even as the rest, even when 
themselves being demandid why they criyd, answered, For that they fellows afore did 
the like.” 


Mr. Russell thinks that “ howsoever violent they might be in word, they 
did not display equal violence in their deeds.” With every respect for his 
judgment in other matters, we cannot agree with him in this, for unless 
history is a fable, in all ages and countries the tender mercies of a mob 
have been cruel. ‘ Ten years of a tyrant,” it has been justly said, “are a 
less evil than one night of anarchy.” 
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THE PILGRIMS OF BUNYAN AND DE GUILEVILLE*. 


From the Introduction to the first-named work, the “ Pilgrimage of 
Man,” given by the Editors, who are nameless throughout the volume, and 
to all appearance have no desire to be identified, we learn that it had 
been the intention of the late Mr. Hill to make these papers the ground. 
work of a larger publication on the “ Pilgrim’s Progress”’ of John Bunyan ; 
wherein “he proposed shewing that Bunyan had been indebted, for many 
portions of his story, to some of the early medieval romances.” Feeling, 
however, to use their own language, “that the question of Bunyan’s pre- 
sumed plagiarism was one not likely to possess much interest for the 
public at large,” and not improbably sharing to a considerable extent 
the very strong doubts which we ourselves entertain on such an hypothesis, 
the Editors havé deemed it not advisable to print these references at any 
length; while, at the same time, they judged the curious manuscripts to 
which Mr. Hill’s researches had directed their attention, well worthy of 
being brought before the public, on their own merits, apart from any 
influence they might be supposed to have exercised on the composition 
of Bunyan’s work :— 

“With this view,” they proceed to say, “while noticing the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ 
only in a subordinate manner, they have devoted a considerable space to the poem of 
De Guileville, the more readily as it is on this that Mr. Hill’s views were principally 
grounded. So little is, indeed, known of our ancestors’ daily life during the fourteenth 
century, and so welcome is any glimpse of their mental occupations, or of their means 
of literary recreation at that remote period, that a work which enjoyed in its own day 
no little popularity may not, perhaps, prove wholly unacceptable to readers of the 
present generation; reflecting, as it does, considerable light on the ways of thought 
and the occupations of bygone times.” 


No biography, it appears, has been hitherto discovered of this once 
popular writer; but from the Biographie Universelle we are enabled to 
learn thus much,—or this Jitéle rather,—that he was born at Paris about 
1295, assumed the habit of St. Bernard at the royal Abbey of Chaliz, be- 
came Prior thereof, and died about 1360. His entire work, we are informed 
upon the same authority, has for its title “‘ The Romance of Three Pilgrim- 
ages,” and is subdivided into the “ Pilgrimage of Man during Life,” the 
** Pilgrimage of the Soul separated from the Body,” and the “ Pilgrimage 
of Our Saviour Jesus Christ.” From his Prologue we learn that the idea 
of composing the work was first suggested to him upon reading the 
Roman de la Rose. 

The following appear to us among the more pertinent and useful of 
Mr. Hill’s preliminary remarks. In our extracts, much condensed as of 
necessity they are, the reader must pardon a somewhat apparent want 
of coherence :— 





* “The Ancient Poem of Guillaume de Guileville, entitled Le Pelerinage de 
P Homme, compared with the ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ of John Bunyan. Edited from 
Notes collected by the late Mr. Nathaniel Hill, of the Royal Society of Literature. 
With Illustrations and Appendix. 4to.” (London: Basil Montagu Pickering.) 

“The ‘ Booke of the Pylgremage of the Sowle.’? ‘Translated from the French of 
Guillaume de Guileville, gnd printed by William Caxton, an. 1483. With Illumi- 
nations taken from the MS. copy in the British Museum. 4to.” (London: Basil 
Montagu Pickering.) 
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“For the better understanding why Bunyan chose the allegorical mode of writing, 
we should bear in mind that a taste for this kind of composition had prevailed for 
more than three centuries before he wrote, and that the most favourite literature of 
his own time appeared in the form of emblems and allegory. Early in the thirteenth 
century, before the time of Dante, the Norman ¢rouwvéres had produced their epics on 
La Voie de Paradis, La Voie d Humilité, Le Pelerinage de ’ Homme, Le Songe 
@’ Enfer, (from which Dante’s Inferno was evidently derived,) all written under the 
similitude of a dream; and in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries their admirers 
and imitators in this country made them familiar to the English reader through the 
medium of translations. De Guileville and Bunyan both drew and embellished their 
compositions from the same sources:—1. From the Scriptures, as appears from their 
numerous marginal references to them. The primary source of all the Dreams and 
Pilgrimages to the Celestial Jerusalem is to be found in the Vision of St. John in the 
Apocalypse, (Rev. xxi. 10, 11, 23, 24,) an origin to which reference is distinctly made 
by both these writers. 2. From chivalrous literature; witness the numerous adven- 
tures and combats with giants, dragons, goblins, sieges of castles, &c. De Guileville 
acknowledges that’ he founded his plan on the dream of the ‘Romance of the Rose ;” 
and Bunyan knew, like his predecessors, the still lingering taste of the people for 
romantic history and adventure, and built his allegory on the plan of the Gothic 
romance,—a form so pleasing to our forefathers,—and thus introduced giants, lions, 
monsters, demons, and enchantments into his edifice, which were familiar to him in 
the old chap-books. 3. From the traditional literature of the people. De Guileville 
intersperses his poem with popular expressions, to suit it to the taste of the public ; 
and Bunyan’s description of Greatheart’s combat with the giants may evidently be 
traced to the chap-books, the ‘Gestes of Guy of Warwick,’ &c. In his treatise on the 
Parable of Dives and Lazarus, Bunyan represents Dives as replying thus to Abraham : 
—‘ They have Moses and the Prophets, let them hear them. This is the thing (to be 
short), My brethren are unbelievers, and do not regard the Word of God. I knew it 
by myself, for when I was in the world it was so with me. The Scriptures, thought 
I then, what are they? A dead letter, a little ink and paper, of three or four shillings 
price. Alack! What is Scripture? Give me a ballad, a news-book, George on horse- 
back, or Bevis of Southampton. Give me some book that teaches curious Arts, that 
tells old Fables.’ ” 

Of the former popularity of De Guileville’s poem in England there is evi- 
dence in comparative abundance. In the first place, we find that use has 
been made of it by Chaucer more than once. That poet’s “ A, B, C,” also 
known as La Priere de nostre Dame, made “at the request of Blanch, 
Duchess of Lancaster, as a praier for her private use, being a woman in 
her religion very devout,” has usually been looked upon as his own ori- 
ginal composition. It is in reality, however, as Mr. Hill has pointed out, 
a translation from De Guileville’s “‘ Prayer to the Virgin,” composed in 
1330. The three first stanzas of each are given by him as a specimen; 
each stanza, in the case of either poet, beginning with a letter of the 
alphabet, and this alphabetical order being preserved throughout. At the 
end of his dream also, called the “ Boke of the Duchess,” Chaucer has 
evidently imitated De Guileville’s description of being awoke by the 
convent-bell. 

In the next instance, we may adduce the fact of the different English 
translations of De Guileville, both in prose and verse, which are still 
existing, printed and in manuscript; the most important of which is that 
by John Lydgate, in the reign of Henry VI., now in the Cottonian Col- 
lection, and numbered Vitellius C xiii. As Lydgate himself informs us, 
this translation was made at the command of [Thomas de Montacvte] Earl 
of Salisbury. It is casually mentioned by Stowe, but, as Mr. Hill remarks, 
both Warton and Sharon Turner seem to have been wholly unconscious of 
its existence. A further list of these translations, prose and verse, in print 
and MS., is annexed in the work under notice: the description of them is 
iull of interest, and three curious facsimiles of illustrations contained in the 
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Delft and Haarlem editions are given. We do not observe, however, that 
the translation of the “ Pilgrimage of Man,” printed by Fawkes at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, is noticed. There is a copy, we 
believe, still preserved at Oxford, but it is rare in the extreme. 

Mr. Hill next proceeds to give an analysis of, and to trace a parallel 
between, the two works of Bunyan and De Guileville, premising, however, 
(in a tone less complimentary, perhaps, than De Guileville really deserves,) 
that— 

“The allegory, which becomes in the hands of the former a fascinating narrative, full 
of vitality and Christian doctrine, is in the work of the latter only a cold and lifeless 
dialogue between abstract and unembodied qualities.” 


The Editors of Mr. Hill’s Notes, as already stated, have forborne to 
print his references, by way of parallellism, at any length. In so doing, 
they have, in our opinion, exercised a very wise discretion ; for, if we may 
form an unbiassed judgment from what is given, (bearing in mind, too, 
that Bunyan was an uneducated man, and that it was in the highest degree 
improbable that either Fawkes’s edition or any of the manuscript trans- 
lations would fall in his way,) we greatly doubt if Bunyan ever saw or 
heard of the “ Pilgrimage of Man.” Upon a strict examination, it would 
not improbably be found that the supposed similarity of matter of the two 
writers is solely based on the fact that they were both attentive and un- 
tiring students of Scripture, and consequently coincided occasionally in 
adapting the same texts to their purpose. John Skelton, the poet laureat 
of Henry VIII., appears to have translated the “ Peregrination of Mannes 
Lyfe,” meaning thereby in all probability the present work of De Guile- 
ville. ‘This work does not appear to have survived to the present day ; 
but through it, and the other translations, it seems by no means improbable 
that some few of Guileville’s similes and allegories may have found their 
way into the common repertories of that style of language, as employed by 
the Puritan writers of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; and upon 
these it is equally possible that Bunyan may to some extent have drawn. 
Further than this, after a pretty careful perusal of Mr. Hill’s parallels, we 
are not prepared to admit. Proof, however, is better than assertion, and 
we only regret that the length of the passages from De Guileville preclude 
our placing them before our readers to any great extent, The following 
extract, however, (from page 27,) may be taken as a pretty fair sample :— 


“*Now,’ continues Bunyan, ‘I saw in my dream that Christian went not forth 
(from the town of Vanity) alone; for there was one whose name was Hopeful, who 
joined himself unto him; and entering into a brotherly covenant, told him that he 
would be his companion. Thus one died to make testimony to the truth, and another 
rises out of his ashes to be a companion with Christian.’ In like manner, the second 
companion of De Guileville’s Pélerin, given to him by Gracedieu, is the Pilgrim’s 
staff, whose name is Hope; on which she bids him lean with confidence, telling him 
it will sustain him in all slippery places. This staff is light, strong, and straight, and 
is made of Shittim wood, which is imperishable; and on the top is reflected the whole 
pon ys as far as the Celestial City itself, the whole illuminated by a brilliant 
carbuncle.” 


In the way of establishing a parallel, what can be more far-fetched 
than this? 

In page 29, we observe the following passage :-— 

“This gorgette is called Sobriety, which is akin to Temperance, and is to prevent 


gluttony. These gauntlets are the third part of Temperance, and their name is Conti- 
nence: therefore, take example of St. Bernard. So be sure to arm thyself carefully, 
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as did formerly Saint Guillawme, Abbot of Chaliz, who knew how to fast even at 
a feast.” 


To which passage is appended this curious Note :— 


“De Guileville’s object in adding this last paragraph, seems to be to introduce the 
names of St. Bernard and St. Guillaume, the former as the founder of his monastery, 
the latter, probably, as his ancestor.” 


The italics are our own. Whether Mr. Hill is responsible for the impu- 
tation, or his Editors, we cannot say; but be this as it may, the fair name 
of St. Guillaume is undoubtedly endangered by the remark, as, in order to 
have qualified himself for being the ancestor of posterity, the Abbot of 
Chaliz must have been guilty, either in the way of marriage, or still worse, 
of breach of his ordination vows. Or was he a widower before he assumed 
the habit? In charity, we will give him the benefit of the doubt. 

Both De Guileville and Bunyan enter, at considerable length, into a de- 
scription of the Christian’s armoury. The same too has also been done by 
Wicliffe, who was a favourite author with Bunyan, in his tract entitled “ The 
Lantern of Light ;” and to the latter, in our opinion, Bunyan was much 
more likely to be indebted for his allegory than to the effusion, written 
in a language of which he was wholly ignorant, of De Guileville. From 
the vision of St. John in the Apocalypse, and the description of the armour 
of a Christian man, as given by St. Paul in the Sixth Chapter of his 
Epistle to the Ephesians, there can be no doubt, as Mr. Hill has remarked, 
that many of the allegories of all three were derived. 

The following extract is of interest; and with it we conclude our notice 
of the alleged parallelism between Bunyan and his predecessors, so far as 
Mr. Hill’s remarks are concerned :— 


“Mr. Montgomery (in his Introductory Essay to the ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’) has 
suggested that a print in Geoffrey Whitney’s book of Emblems, published in 1556, 
representing a Christian pilgrim spurning the world, may have given Bunyan his first 
idea of his Christian pilgrim. We cannot doubt that the popular books of Emblems 
were great favourites of his, and we here insert the facsimile of one (by Jerome 
Wierix, born 1548) which is sufficient of itself, to his inventive imagination and 
natural love of allegory, to have excited him to write the appalling details of the 
Christian's progress through the Valley of the Shadow of Death. But a still stronger 
parallel may be found where perhaps it would be least expected, and that is in the 
‘Valley Perilous’ of Sir John Mandeville.” See his Voiage and Travaille to Hie- 
rusalem, chap. xxviii. 


To the above we may add that, in all probability, Bunyan was to some 
extent indebted to Francis Quarles for certain of his notions; who, in his 
turn, though without acknowledgment, has borrowed the most meritorious 
of his emblems and allegories from the Pia Desideria of Herman Hugo, 
a learned Jesuit, published at Antwerp in the early part of the seventeenth 
century. 

The present volume concludes with an Appendix, more lengthy even 
than the preceding part, and containing a description of the Holy City, &c., 
from Lydgate’s translation contained in Vitellius, C xiii.; as also trans- 
lations of the original French quoted in the Analysis. The Cottonian MS. 
Vitellius is unfortunately mutilated at the conclusion, but the hiatus has 
been supplied from another MS. in the same Collection, Tiberius A vii., 
which in its turn, somewhat curiously, is imperfect also, but at the begin- 
ning only. Sundry quaint coloured drawings, facsimiles from the latter MS., 
accompany the text; which is additionally illustrated by a considerable 
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number of woodcuts, most ably copied from Le Pelerinage de ? Homme, 
printed at Paris by Anthoine Verard in 1511. 

To the Philological Society, in their work of collecting materials for the 
proposed new English Dictionary, this Appendix, we have no hesitation in 
saying, as a specimen of early English, will be invaluable. 

We have noted several errors in the typography of this volume, which, 
in contrast with its other merits, we confess that we should hardly have 
expected. In page 10, line 22, had the transcriber been acquainted with 
the peculiarities of medieval writing, he would have written ¢hrittene and not 
prittene (for “ thirteen”). Among errors that must be regarded purely as 
printer's lapses, we note (p. 21, 1. 9), put of for ‘‘ put off;” (p. 33, Il. 8, 9), 
“book” for ‘‘ books,” and “sacsimile” for “ facsimile.” Why, too, in 
page 41, is the name of Mr. Offor, one so intimately connected with the 
name and fame of Bunyan, misspelt ? 

Upon the companion work, printed in the same brilliant type, and 
illustrated with some fine illuminations ably copied from the MS. trans- 
lation of the “ Pylgremage of the Sowle” in the British Museum (Egerton 
615), our remarks must of necessity be more concise. As will be seen 
from the title, it is a reprint purely of Caxton’s translation of the “ Pyl- 
gremage of the Sowle ;” with the addition of a few Notes, a Glossary, and 
a Preface, very powerfully written by the Rev. Messrs. Polehampton, of 
Pembroke College, Oxford, whose Memoir of their late brother, who 
laboured as a missionary in India, and, in the late troubles, died there 
“as a true soldier of the Cross,” will probably be fresh in the memory of 
many of our readers. 

Commendable as it is in every other respect, there is yet one drawback 
to the volume; as a reprint of Caxton’s translation it is incomplete; and 
this, too, on the poor plea that the parts omitted— 
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“relate entirely to Mariolatry, or the worship and adoration of the Virgin Mary, as 
an intercessor with God for mankind, and contain quaint descriptions of Purgatory and 
abstruse metaphysical doctrines, which it was felt could be neither of advantage nor 
interest to the general reader.” 


We are no Mariolaters ourselves, and we don’t intend to be, but we 
certainly should never think of mutilating an ancient work because it 
touches upon the worship of the Virgin Mary and the medieval notions 
about Purgatory, and so depriving it of much of its ancient savour and 
some of its peculiar relish. If a book is worth reprinting at all, it is worth 
reprinting—if not acknowledgedly contra bonos mores—in an unmutilated 
state; and as for the “advantage or interest of the general reader,” that 
question (more especially in such a case as the present) may very safely be 
left-to the reader himself. 

Upon the strength of the present volume, a correspondent of the Dublin 
“ Freeman’s Journal” (29th September), we perceive, has thought proper 
to make a most rabid raid upon John Bunyan’s good name. Frantic almost 
with delight at the discovery of this mare’s nest, he delivers himself of 
the following effusion. It is quite a curiosity ; so we shall not apologize 
for giving its more racy half :— 


«Miss Catherine Isabella Cust has taken up the gauntlet thrown down by 
Dr. Cumming and other admirers of Mr. Bunyan, and has shewn, beyond all possibility 
of doubt, and on the most irrefragable evidence, that Bunyan, the ‘ star of Protestant- 
ism,’ was a mere duffer, and a shabby, unprincipled, duffer into the bargain. She has 
published (this day) a translation from the French manuscript copy in the British 
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Museum of the ‘ Pylgremage of the Sowle,’ by Guillaume de Guileville, a churchman 
who flourished in the fifteenth century. The original work was translated in England 
seventy years before the Reformation, and was printed by Caxton in 1483. The 
Bunyan’s ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ is nearly a verbatim copy of this rare work, with a few 
alterations here and there, to give it the tinge of originality! I have the work before 
me as I write, and when it reaches your hands you will be able to judge what measure 
of credit John Bunyan is entitled to. The fact can no longer be disputed that John 
Bunyan, of pious memory, was neither more nor less than a literary swindler, and that 
the sublime sentiments enunciated in the Progress were not those of an inspired fol- 
lower of the ‘reformed faith,’ but of a Catholic divine who lived and died long before 
John Bunyan saw the light... . The saints will be savage to think that for two cen- 
turies they have been lavishing so much praise upon an imposition; but facts are 
stubborn things, and even the most incredulous must believe, when the original 
‘Pylgremage of the Sowle’ is placed in their hands, and compared with the modest 
and veracious publication of Mr. John Bunyan, whom Heaven forgive for his unscru- 
pulous audacity.” 

Now the whole of these assertions are absolute moonshine from begin- 
ning to end. Miss Cust nowhere throughout the volume professes to trace 
the slightest resemblance between the “ Pilgrim’s Progress” and the 
“ Pylgremage of the Sowle;” and it is only charity to believe that the 
writer had never set eyes upon her book, but was rather the victim of a 
delusion or an attempt upon his gullibility. It is in De Guileville’s “ Pil- 
grimage of Man” that, as already noticed, some slight similarity to the 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress” was supposed by the late Mr. Hill to exist. To 
our thinking, there is not the slightest similarity between them; but if it 
is likely to yield any comfort to the “ Freeman’s Journal,” or any balm 
to the wounded spirits of its correspondents, we most heartily make them 
a present of the notion. 


It is with great pleasure that we are again called on to welcome the 
name of our former publisher, Pickering; and that, too, on such title- 
pages as these. Combined in his own, Mr. Basil Montagu Pickering bears 
the names of two men to whom literature was long and much indebted, 
and, in one case at least, in many ways; a debt however, which, so far as 
substantial reward is concerned, was repudiated by good fortune, seeing 
that she capriciously declined to honour the obligation with ultimate suc- 
cess. Our hearty wish is that Mr. Pickering may equal the high merits 
of his parent, and may in the end have reason to appreciate more highly 
the good feeling and gratitude of the literary world. 

The two volumes, to which we have thus devoted a few lines by way of 
notice, are all that, from the publisher’s antecedents, we might have ex- 
pected them to be; and indeed, they would have been in nowise unworthy 
of the first who took a pride at once in proclaiming and in proving himself 
to be the “ English Disciple of Aldus.” In brilliancy of type, excellence of 
the illustrations, and quality of the paper, they are not inferior to any of 
his manifold productions that we remember to have seen. Thus far, at 
all events, we have goodly proofs that the mantle of the parent has de- 
scended on the son. 
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GLAD TIDINGS:. 


Berorg proceeding to a short notice of this curious little volume, we 
can in all sincerity assure its able but nameless author of one thing,— 
that, however good the motives that have actuated him in writing it, and 
however considerable the ability he has shewn in the execution of his pur- 
pose, he will, to our thinking, find himself in disgrace with a certain sec- 
tion of religionists, for having taken the liberty, as it will be termed, of 
adapting a fictitious narrative to a Scriptural personage, and that personage 
no other than the great Apostle of the Gentiles. Under one state of 
circumstances we too—though by no means reckoning ourselves in the 
number of the “ unco’ gude’’—might have felt somewhat inclined to join 
in the cry; i.e. if the writer had made any attempt to hoodwink or mys- 
tify his readers by resorting to the claptrap trick so often brought into 
play alike by the coiners of new religions and the compilers of astounding 
narratives; the device, we mean, of recommending their wares as so many 
communications from the invisible world preserved providentially for these 
latter days, on plates of gold, maybe, entombed for ages in the bowels of 
the earth, or in mouldering parchments long hid in catacombs, or in 
palimpsests disturbed after a thousand years’ repose amid the monasteries 
of Mount Athos. 

The writer, we are glad to see, has condescended to no such “tricks of 
trade’’ as these ; he enters boldly on his narrative—im medias res—without 
a word of introduction, preface, or apology. As for apology, to our think- 
ing there is no necessity for it; freedom or licence—in a bad sense of the 
words—there is none; and if he has erred at all in expanding into a de- 
tailed narrative a scene somewhat briefly described in the pages of Scripture, 
he has the consolation of erring in very respectable company ; in company 
with John Milton, to wit, John Bunyan, Solomon Gessner, Hannah More, 
and a host of other worthies of like religious note and fame. And have 
we not besides, to complete the series, Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe 
putting lengthy disquisitions about “ fate, fix’t fate, free will, foreknow- 
ledge absolute,” into the mouths of maundering good-wives and twaddling 
negresses, and taking pains to make the doctrines of Calvinism doubly 
repulsive to those who stand without its pale, by describing its comparative 
merits and demerits in that most loathsome form of linguistic vulgarity, 
the combined jargon of helps, loafers, picninnies, and slave-drivers ? 

In every page this book tells its story of the intention with which it has 
been written; no one can lose anything by reading it, many may gain 
much; its words are at once winning to the heart and healthful to the 
soul. With commendable taste the writer has been careful to enter upon 
no portion of the debateable ground of speculative theology, and has con- 
tented himself with placing before his readers, in very graceful language, 
some of the most simple and most loveable features of the precepts of 
early Christianity, as exemplified in the hero and heroine of his narrative, 
the Apostle Paul and his Athenian convert, “ the woman Damaris;” in- 
deed, the doctrines selected for illustration throughout have been almost 
wholly drawn, we observe, from the words and writings of St. Paul. 





* “Glad Tidings.” (London: Newby.) 
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The plot is simple, and yet bears marks of skill in its management; it 
nowhere outrages probability, though perhaps, if examined with a scru- 
tinizing eye, it will be found to “ violate the unities” in one or two re- 
spects. If we may form a judgment from Acts xix. 33, and 2 Tim. iv. 
14, we should be inclined to set down Alexander the Coppersmith, not 
as an Athenian, but as a man of Ephesus, working there, like his brother 
craftsman Demetrius, at making shrines for the goddess, and “ having 
his wealth thereby.” The writer, however, might perhaps be inclined to 
solve the dilemma by giving him a “ branch establishment’? at Athens. 
Epaphras, too, who to all appearance is portrayed as an Athenian, was a 
Phrygian by birth, a native of Colossz, and his name is never mentioned 
in Scripture in connection with Athens. To revert, however, to the plot, 
the scene of which is laid at Athens, and the date a.p. 52, or 55, for we 
have weighty authorities for either date now lying before us. 

The Apostle Paul—for thrice did he suffer ‘‘ from perils in the sea” —is 
shipwrecked off the Pirzeus, and in the moment of utmost need saves the 
youth Callias, who proves to be the lover of an Athenian maiden, named 
Damaris. Hardly has he reached land, when Callias is stricken by fever, 
and is removed to a sick-bed in a remote quarter of the city. Damaris 
mourns for Callias, still unfound by her, reproaches her inert and ingrate 
gods, much to the surprise of her father Hipponax, resorts, as her last 
resource, to the altar of the ‘‘ Unknown God” of the Christians, and is 
there found by the Apostle. Her conversion speedily follows, and Paul 
adds, if possible, to her obligation, by restoring to her the long-lost but 
still fever-stricken Callias. ‘The scene on Mars’ Hill is then described, 
with the sneers of Epaphras—a sort of hybrid philosopher, half Cynic, 
half Epicurean—and the bewilderment of the Areiopagite. Dionysius, one 
of their number, resorts to the dwelling of the Apostle, his doubts are 
solved, his yearnings for immortality are responded to, and he is converted. 
Callias recovers from his illness, listens to the entreaties of Damaris and 
the exhortations of the Apostle, and is also added to the converts. The 
day arrives for the celebration of the Panathenzea; by the advice of Paul, 
Damaris refuses to take part in the ceremonial, and assumes the coarse 
garb of the Christian convert in preference to the rich robes of the Cane- 
phora, or chief basket-bearer for the goddess, an office which she has been 
selected to fill, A tumult now ensues, the Apostle is accused of practising 
sorcery, and is on the point of being dealt with by mob-law, when the 
Roman legionaries hasten to the rescue of the Roman citizen. 

Just at this juncture it so happens that a certain Gryllus has given a 
rather large order to Alexander the Coppersmith for an ivory Minerva 
(** Athene,” or “* Pallas,’ we should have preferred,) and a golden Jupiter, 
for the decoration of his ‘‘ Penetralia.” Callias, however, now a Christian, 
persuades his friend Gryllus to recall the order; unfortunately, he is over- 
heard by Alexander, who murders him in revenge for his interference, 
Damaris, of course, bears her loss with Christian fortitude, while Alexander 
is acquitted by the judges of the Areiopagus, as having only slain an 
apostate citizen and a blasphemer of their gods. The Apostle then ad- 
dresses the Areiopagite, dwelling more especially on the loveliness of 
charity, in much the same language as that employed by him in the 
thirteenth Chapter of his First Epistle to the Corinthians. His audience, 
however, remaining obdurate, accompanied by his converts he takes his 
departure from among them, “and the people of Athens beheld them 
nevermore,” 
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ANTIQUITIES OF ENGLISH MUSIC*. 


Tus work, an amplification of a former one of high literary value, and 
which for many years has been out of print, is at once so creditable to its 
writer, and so full of matter of interest to every one who cares aught 
for the domestic history of this country in former days, that we cannot 
resist the temptation, now that it is brought to a successful conclusion, 
of giving it some further notice in addition to the remarks bestowed upon 
it, while in progress, in our number for August, 1857. Albeit far from 
well-versed in the theory of music ourselves, we still are sensible of its 
high merits as an embodiment of much more than has hitherto been 
presented in any work on our popular music in olden time; while ¢o us 
it is little, if at all, less acceptable, for the choice and curious antiquarian 
information with which it teems—despite the room taken up by four 
hundred airs—in almost every page. 

And, indeed, how could it be otherwise? The Pepysian Library—that, in 
general, hermetically sealed repository of literary curiosities—has been abso- 
lutely ‘ ransacked’ for the purpose; the “ Roxburghe Collection,” and the 
Registers of the Stationers’ Company, from 1577—1799, as well. And as 
for the quotations from our early play-wrights, story-writers, jest-books, chap- 
books, and broadsides, they seem all but innumerable. The writer begins 
early enough too; his First Chapter embracing “ Minstrelsy from the Saxon 
Period to the Reign of Edward I.,” and giving at once the musical notation 
of the “ Song of Roland,” “ Sumer is icumen in” (the earliest known Eng- 
lish song,) and a popular dance-tune of the time of Edward I. With the 
exception noticed below », Mr, Chappell’s industry has overlooked no pos- 
sible source of information that we are aware of, 

Confining our notice of the “ Antiquities of English Music” almost 
wholly to the first volume of the work, we purpose placing before our 
readers a few samples of our abundant gleanings. They can hardly fail 
to afford either instruction or amusement, perhaps both; and, in many 
instances, it is to be hoped, will induce a reference to the work itself, in 
search for more. 

The author’s Introductory Notice affords the following general infor- 
mation as to his plan :— 

“It is now nearly twenty years since the publication of any collection of ‘ National 
English Airs’ (the first of the kind), and about fourteen since the edition was ex- 
hausted. In the interval, I found such numerous notices of music and ballads in old 
English books, that nearly every volume supplied some fresh illustration of my subject. 
If ‘Sternhold and Hopkins’ was at hand, the title-page told that the psalms were 
penned for the ‘laying apart of all ungodly songs and ballads,’ and the translation 
furnished a list of musical instruments in use at the time it was made: if Myles Cover- 
dale’s ‘Ghostly Psalms,’—in the preface he alludes to the ballads of our courtiers, to 





* “Popular Music of the Olden Time; a Collection of Ancient Songs, Ballads, and 
Dance Tunes, illustrative of the National Music of England. With short Introduc- 
tions to the different Reigns. Also, a short Account of the Minstrels. By W. Chap- 
pell, F.S.A. The whole of the Airs harmonized by G. A. Macfarren. 2 vols., large 8vo.” 
(London: Cramer, Beale, and Chappell.) 

» We allude to the curious Code of Regulations belonging to a musical society es- 
tablished in London in the reign of Edward IL., or perhaps the preceding reign. These 
regulations, or “statutes,” are of considerable length, and are written in Norman 
French. They are now in print, and on the eve of publication. 
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the whistling of our carters and ploughmen, and recommends young women at the 

distaff and spinning-wheel to forsake their ‘hey, nonny, nonny—hey, trolly, lolly, and- 
such like fantasies ;’ thus shewing what were the usual burdens of their songs. Even 

in the twelfth century, Abbot Ailred’s, or Ethelred’s, reprehension of the singers gives 
so lively a picture of their airs and graces, as to resemble an exaggerated description 
of opera-singing at the present day; and, if still receding in point of date, in the life 
of St. Aldhelm, or Oldham [?], we find that, in order to ingratiate himself with the 
lower orders, and induce them to listen to serious subjects, he adopted the expedient 

of dressing himself like a minstrel, and first sang to them their popular songs. If 
something was to be gleaned from works of this order, how much more from the 

comedies and other pictures of English life in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ! 

I resolved, therefore, to defer the re-publication for a few years, and then found the 

increase of materials so great, that it became easier to re-write than to make additions. 

Hence the change of title to the work.” 


As already noticed, the first piece of musical notation given in the 
volume is the “ Chanson: Roland,” p. 7, “sung by the Normans as they 
advanced to the battle of Hastings, 1066.” Mr. Chappell, however, very 
judiciously declines to vouch for its authenticity. As little, too, are we 
inclinéd to vouch for the authenticity of Ingulphus, a writer whom we find 
quoted in pp. 8, 18, in reference to the popular ballads of the English in 
praise of their heroes, and the early foundation of the University of 
Oxford. 

The author’s researches into the works of Chaucer, and the other 
existing remains of the contemporary period, have enabled him to give 
the following interesting summary in reference to the musical instruments 
in use in this country during the fourteenth century :— 


“We learn from the preceding quotations, that country squires in the fourteenth 
century could pass the day in singing, or playing the fiute, and that some could 
‘Songeés well make and indite:’ that the most attractive accomplishment in a young 
lady was to be able to sing well, and that it afforded the best chance of her obtaining 
an eligible husband; also that the cultivation of music extended to every class. The 
Miller, of whose education Pierce Plowman speaks so slightingly, could play upon the 
bagpipe; and the apprentice both on the ribible and gittern. The musical instruments 
that have been named are the harp, psaltry, fiddle, bagpipe, flute, trumpet, rote, 
rebec, and gittern. ‘There remain the lute, organ, shalm (or shawm), and citole, the 
hautboy (or wayte), the horn, and shepherd’s pipe, and the catalogue will be nearly 
complete, for the cittern or cithren differed chiefly from the gittern in being strung 
with wire instead of gut, or other material. The sackbut was a bass tfumpet with a 
slide, like the modern trombone; and the dulcimer differed chiefly from the psaltry 
in the wires being struck, instead of being twitted by a plectrum, or quill, and there- 
fore requiring both hands to perform on it.”—(p. 35.) 


The rote, Mr. Chappell tells us in a previous page (p. 33), was identical 
with the modern hurdy-gurdy; but in the Appendix to his Second 
Volume,—which, by the way, like a lady’s postscript, we find to be by no 
means the least interesting part of the work,—he revokes this opinion, 
hastily founded, he says, on a dictum of Dr. Burney, who, in his turn,. 
seems to have been misled by the impression that the name was derived 
from the Latin word rota, ‘a wheel.’ The word, in our author’s opinion, 
is derived from the Anglo-Saxon adjective rot or rott, signifying ‘ cheer- 
ful,’ ‘ rejoicing ;’ and, tracing the description of the instrument from the 
days of Boniface (a.p. 755) to the times of Chaucer and Spenser, with the 
assistance also of one Notker, who wrote a tract on Church Music in one 
of the Teutonic dialects, towards the close of the ninth century, he proves 
that it was a kind of lyre, which had seven strings for the seven notes of 
the scale. Indeed, so far a8 we have observed, Mr. Chappell has pretty 
satisfactorily shewn, more than once, that neither Dr. Burney nor Sir John 
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Hawkins is a good and sufficient authority upon the early music of this 
country. 

Though Henry VIII. left a large collection of musical instruments at 
his death, and took care that his children were well instructed in music, 
did we not know that he really was a skilful musician, we should hardly 
have expected to meet with his name among those of our early composers, 
Such is the fact, however; and we can only regret that, in this instance at 
least, music was without its “charms to soothe a savage breast.” In 
reference to a song called “ Pastime with Good Company” (p. 56), we 
learn that— 

“ The words and music of this song are preserved in a manuscript of the time of 
Henry VIII., formerly in Ritson’s possession, and now in the British Museum (Add. 
MSS., 5,665); in which it is entitled ‘The King’s Ballad.’ Ritson mentions it in a 
note to his ‘ Historical Essay on Scottish Song,’ and Stafford Smith printed it in his 
Musa Antiqua, in score for three men’s voices. It is the first of those mentioned in 
Wedderburn’s ‘Complaint of Scotland,’ which was published in 1544, The tune is 
also to be found arranged for the lute (without words) in the volume among the King’s 
MSS., of which ‘ Dominus Johannes Bray’ was at one time the possessor. This may 
be considered as another proof of its former popularity.” 

Among the “ Freemen’s Songs” of three voices, printed in Deuteromelia, 
1609, is one of considerable note in former days, intituled ‘ John Dory.” 
To all appearance it is at least half a century earlier than that date; and 
Carew, in his Survey of Cornwall, 1602, p. 135, thus describes it :—‘“‘ The 
prowess of one Nicholas, son to a widow near Foy, is descanted upon in 
an old three-man’s song, namely, how he fought bravely at sea, with one 
John Dory (a Genowey, I conjecture), set forth by John, the French King, 
and after much blood shed on both sides, took and slew him, &c.”” Upon 
which Mr, Chappell remarks (p. 67), that Carew was born in 1555, and 
that the only ° John, King of France, died a prisoner in England in 1364 ; 
with the addition (p. 68), that “the name of the fish called ‘John Dory,’ 
corrupted from dorée or dorn, is another proof of the great popularity of 
the song.”” With this latter assertion we cannot at all coincide: the dorée 
was so called, both in France and in England, in the thirteenth century, 
long before John of France reigned, or the much later period at which the 
song was written. Our name for the fish is an adaptation merely of its 
French sobriquet, Jean dorée ; which, in its turn, was a corruption, there 
is little doubt, of jaune dorée, the fish “ yellow as gold.” 

In page 69 we meet with the old and once much-famed country dance, 
known as “ Sellenger’s Round,” or “ The Beginning of the World.” From 
the days of Elizabeth down to those of Tom D’Urfey and Ned Ward, there 
is hardly a literary wit or comic writer that does not mention it. Sir John 
Hawkins considered this to be “the oldest country-dance tune now 
extant ;” an opinion with which Mr. Chappell is not disposed to coincide. 
From whon) it received its name is now unknown ; it might be, the author 
thinks, from Sir Thomas Sellenger, who was buried in St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor, before the year 1475, as appears by a brass plate there ; 
or from Sir Antony St. Leger, whom Henry VIII. appointed Lord Deputy 
of Ireland in 1540. A curious reason for its second name is given in the 
comedy of Lingua, 1607 :— 

“ By the same token, the first time the planets played, I remember Venus, the tre- 
ble, ran sweet division upon Saturn, the base. The first tune they played was ‘ Sellen- 
or per in memory whereof, ever since, it hath been called the ‘ Beginning of 

e World. ; 


© Not the only; for John I., a posthumous child, reigned five days. 
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The country-dance in early times was more frequently danced in a 
circle (round a tree, perhaps, or a may-pole) than in parallel lines. The 
French contre-dance, which Mr. Chappell identifies with the quadrille, 
cannot be traced to an earlier period than the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury; and it is pretty clear that John Wilson Croker, De Quincey, and the 
late Dr. Busby, are in error in describing the two dances as identical. The 
following (p. 70) is the figure for ‘‘ Sellenger’s Round,” from the “ Dancing 
Master’ of 1670, where it is described as “‘a round dance for as many as 
will.” It possibly may have been intelligible once :— 

“Take hands, and go round twice: back again. All set and turn sides : that again. 
Lead all in a double forward and back: that again. Two singles and a double back, 
set and turn single: that again. Sides all: that again. Arms all: that again. As 
before, as before.” . 

From page 98 we extract the following picture of music, as cultivated 
in Elizabeth’s day :— 

“ During the long reign of Elizabeth, music seems to have been in universal cultiva- 
tion, as well as in universal esteem. Not only was it a necessary qualification for ladies 
and gentlemen, but even the city of London advertised the musical abilities of boys 
educated in Bridewell and Christ’s Hospital, as a mode of recommending them as ser- 
vants, apprentices, or husbandmen. In Deloney’s ‘ History of the Gentle Craft,’ 1598, 
one who tried to pass for a shoemaker was detected as an impostor, because he could 
neither ‘ sing, sound the trumpet, play upon the flute, nor reckon up his tools in rhyme.’ 
Tinkers sang catches ; milkmaids sang ballads ; carters whistled ; each trade, and even 
the beggars, had their special songs ; the base-viol hung in the drawing-room for the 
amusement of waiting visitors ; and the lute, cittern, and virginals, for the amusement 
of waiting customers, were the necessary furniture of the barber’s shop. They had 
music at dinner; music at supper ; music at weddings; music at funerals; music at 
night ; music at dawn; music at work; and music at play.” 

The people of ‘ merrie England,’ in fine, were in former days much more 
of a musical nation than they are at present. The Puritanism of the seven- 
teenth century did much, no doubt, towards extinguishing the national taste 
for music ; and since that date the gradual spread of cheap literature among 
the poorer classes (combined with other predilections of a less refined na- 
ture) has left them but little time for resuming it, to any considerable 


extent. 
Comparatively few, probably, among our readers are acquainted with 
the form and construction of the lute, the most favourite instrument of 


the sixteenth century :— 

“The lute,” we quote from page 102, (“derived from the Anglo-Saxon Hiud, or 
Ind, i.e. sounded,) was once the most popular instrument in Europe, although now 
rarely to be seen, except represented in old pictures. It has been superseded by the 
guitar, but for what reason it is difficult to say, unless from the greater convenience of 
the bent sides of the guitar for holding the instrument, when touching the higher notes 
of the finger-board. ‘The tone of the lute is decidedly superior to the guitar, being 
larger, and having a convex back, somewhat like the vertical section of a gourd, or more 
nearly resembling that of a pear. As it was used chiefly for accompanying the voice, 
there were only eight frets, or divisions of the finger-board, and these frets (so called 
from fretting, or stopping: the strings) were made by tying pieces of cord, dipped in 
glue, tightly round the neck of the lute, at intervals of a semitone. It had virtually 
six strings, because, although the number was eleven or twelve, five at least were 
doubled ; the first, as treble, being sometimes a single string“. The head in which the 
pegs to turn the strings were inserted, receded almost at a right angle. Lute-strings 
were a usual present to ladies as new-year’s gifts. From Nichols’s ‘ Progresses’ we learn 
that Queen Elizabeth received a box of lute-strings, as a new-year’s gift, from Inno- 
cent Corry, and at the same time, a box of lute-strings and a glass of sweet water 


* This applies only to the usual English lute, and not to the mandura, theorbo, and 
arch-lute. 
Gent. Maa. Vor, CCVII. 
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from Ambrose Lupo. When young men in want of money went to usurers, it was their 
common practice to lend it in the shape of goods which could only be re-sold at a 
great loss; and lute-strings were then as commonly the medium employed as bad 
wine is now.” 

Of the “‘virginals” of the sixteenth century, the predecessor of the spinette, 
harpsichord, and pianoforte, we have the following descrip¥on, (p. 103) :— 

“The virginals (probably so called because chiefly played upon by young girls) 
resembled in shape the ‘square’ pianoforte of the present day, as the harpsichord 
did the grand. The sound of the pianoforte is produced by a hammer striking the 
strings, but when the keys of the virginals or harpsichord were pressed, the ‘jacks’ 
(slender pieces of wood, armed at the upper ends with quills) were raised to the strings, 
and acted as plectra, by impinging or twitching them. These ‘jacks’ were the con- 
stant subject of simile and pun; for instance, in a play of Dekker’s, where Matheo 
complains that lis wife is never at home, Orlando says, ‘No, for she’s like a pair of 
virginals, always with jacks at her tuil.’—(Dodsley’s Old Plays, vol. iii. p. 398.) And 
in Middleton’s ‘ Father Hubburd’s Tales,’ describing charity as frozen, he says, ‘ Her 
teeth chattered in her head, and leaped up and down like virginal jacks.’ ” 

* Packington’s,” or “ Paggington’s Pound,” is a tune that, if we are to 
judge from its frequent mention in the old writers, almost rivalled “ Sellen- 
ger’s Round” and ‘Green Sleeves” in popularity. From page 123 we 
learn that it took its name from Sir John Packington, commonly called 
“lusty Packington,” the same who wagered that he would swim from the 
bridge at Westminster, i.e. Whitehall-stairs, to that of Greenwich, for the 
sum of £3,000. ‘ But the good Queen, who had particular tenderness for 
handsome fellows, would, not permit Sir John to run the hazard of the 
trial.” His portrait is still preserved at Westwood, the ancient seat of the 
family. To a “ Lady Packington” of a century later—we may remark 
parenthetically—a member of the same family, has been attributed, on 
high authority, the authorship of the “ Whole Duty of Man.” 

In reference to the Morris (Morisco) Dance, the head-quarters of the 
performers of which seem to have been in Herefordshire, at the close of 
the sixteenth century, we meet with (p. 134) the following curious passage, 
with the note annexed :— 

“There is a curious account of twelve persons of the average age of a hundred years, 
dancing the Morris, in an old book called ‘Old Meg of Herefordshire for a Mayd 
Marian, and Hereford-town for a Morris-dance; or twelve Morris-dancers in Hereford- 
shire of 1200 years old,’ quarto, 1609. It is dedicated to the renowned old Hall, 
taborer of Herefordshire, and to ‘ his most invincible, weather-beaten, nut-brown tabor, 
which hath made bachelors and lasses dance round about the May-pole threescore 
summers, one after another in order, and is not yet worm-eaten.’—No¢e. Brand, in his 
Popular Antiquities, vol. ii. p. 208, 1813, gives an account of a May-game, or Morris- 
dance, by eight persons in Herefordshire, whose ages computed together amounted to 
800 years; probably the same as mentioned by Lord Bacon, as happening ‘ a few years 
since in the county of Hereford.’ See History, Natural and Experimental, of Life 
and Death, 1638.” 

Credat Judeus Apella,—as to the former version of the story, at all 
events, 

Among the lower classes, the Carmen .of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries seem to have been noted for their musical abilities, but more 
especially for whistling their tunes. To this fact, as Mr. Chappell has 
pointed out (p. 138), the works of Shakspeare, Ben Jonson, Burton, and 
numerous other contemporary writers, bear abundant evidence. 

To the tune of the “ Friar and the Nun,” found in the “ Dancing Master” 
of 1650, and at least as old, probably, as 1592, the composer of the modern 
song, “Jump, Jim Crow,” is, in Mr, Chappell’s opinion (p. 146), ‘ under 
obligations” to some extent. ' 
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The correct date of the fine old melody known as “ The British Grena- 
diers”’ is uncertain, but Mr. Chappell has ventured (p. 152) to place it so 
early as the reign of Elizabeth, “ because evidently derived from the same 
source as ‘Sir Edward Noel’s Delight,’ and ‘ All you that love good fel- 
lows,’ or, ‘The London ’Prentice,’ tunes that, under another name, appear 
in Queen Elizabeth’s ‘ Virginal Book.’”” The words, however, as he has 
remarked in his Appendix (p. 772), cannot be older than 1678, when the 
* Grenadier Company” was first formed, or later than the reign of Queen 
Anne, when grenadiers ceaséd to carry hand-grenades. 

In the elaborate description of the ‘“‘ Cushion Dance” (pp. 153, 4), taken 
in part from the “ Dancing Master” of 1686, we recognise in every parti- 
cular the ‘‘ Pea-Straw” dance of the Northumbrians at the present day. 
The dance is now confined almost wholly to the peasantry, upon the occa- 
sion of harvest-homes (the kern-suppers of Northumberland), and other 
merry-makings, but was evidently in high favour, as Mr. Chappell says, 
both in court and country, in Elizabeth’s reign. 

“Fortune my Foe’ (p. 162) is the name of a tune that long enjoyed a 
high popularity among the lower classes; from the singular circumstance 
that “‘ the metrical lamentations of extraordinary criminals have been usually 
chanted to it for upwards of two hundred years.” Hence it appears to 
have been known as ‘the Hanging Tune,’ par eminence. 

Among the songs mentioned as formerly sung “to the tune of Chevy 
Chase” (p. 199), ‘‘ The Fire on London Bridge” is named, as contained in 
“Merry Drollery Complete,” 1670. The song is, however, of considera! ly 
earlier date, and is to be found in the sequel to the ‘‘ Loves of Hero and 
Leander, a Mock Poem,” bearing date 1642, so far as we can recollect. 
From this ditty of “The Fire,’’ &c., as Mr. Chappell observes, the better 
known nursery rhyme, ‘“‘ Three Children sliding on the Ice,” has been ex- 
tracted. The modern version, however, varies very considerably, we find, 
from that of King Charles’s day. 

The tune of the once popular ballad (p. 200), “ The Children in the 
Wood,” (beginning, “ Now ponder well, you parents dear,’’) was the ori- 
ginal air of the Grave-digger’s Song in Hamlet, “ A pick-axe and a spade,” 
if we are to credit the traditions of the stage, which in this instance are 
still adhered to; though in reality, as Mr. Chappell has pointed out (p. 217), 
the three stanzas sung by the grave-digger are from the old ballad, “I 
loathe that I did love ;” much corrupted, however, “‘ and in all probability, 
designedly, to suit the character of an illiterate clown.” 

The following passage (p. 223) is curious, and well deserves our 
notice :— 

“Other burdens were mere nonsense, words that went glibly off the tongue, giving 
the accent of the.music, such as hey nonny, nonny no; hey derry down, &. The 
‘foot’ of the first song in ‘The Pleasant Comedy of Patient Grissil’ is,— 

*** Work apace, apace, apace, 

Honest labour bears a lovely face ; 

Then hey noney, noney ; hey noney, noney.’ 
I am aware that ‘Hey down, down, derry down,’ has been said to be a modern version 
of ‘Hai down, ir deri danno,’ the burden of an old song of the Druids, signifying 
‘Come, let us hasten to the oaken grove,’ (Jones’ Welsh Bards, i. 128); but I believe 
this to be mere conjecture, and that it would now be impossible to prove that the 
Druids had such a song.” 


For our own part, we can hardly believe that any of the burdens of our 
ancient songs and ballads were “‘ mere nonsense” when originally adopted. 
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Upon the original meaning of hey down, &c., we do not feel competent to 
give an opinion; but nonny, nonny was certainly anything but nonsense : 
on the contrary, it was a very significant expression, as the reader, on re- 
ferring to Halliwell’s “ Archaic Dictionary,” under the word nonino, will 
find. It seems not improbable that the word was originally employed 
ironically, in allusion, perhaps, to supposed lapses on part of the nonnains, 
or ‘nuns;’ though, in Elizabeth’s day, it is equally probable that the real 
meaning of the expression had been lost to the memory of the class which 
most employed it. ‘Trolly, lolly,’ again, May have been the burden of 
a spinner’s song, in reference to the turning of the trindle or wheel, one 
of the names of which was ¢rot/lia, in the middle ages. 

We now meet with an old friend (p. 227), though he certainly would 
have escaped recognition under his ancient and original name ;— 

‘** Green sleeves,’ or ‘ Which nobody can deny,’ has been a favourite tune from the 
time of Elizabeth to the present day ; and is still frequently to be heard in the streets of 7 
London to songs with the old burden, ‘Which nobody can deny.’ It will also be re- | 
cognised as the air of ‘Christmas comes but once a year,’ and many another merry ditty. 


The earliest mention of the ballad in the Registers of the Stationers’ Company is in 
September, 1580, when Richard Jones had licensed to him ‘A new Northern Dittye of 


the Lady Greene Sleeves.’ ”’ 


It is to the words of its burden that the tune is indebted for its singular 
name :— 
“ Green-sleeves was all my joy, 
Green-sleeves was my delight, 
Green-sleeves was my heart of gold, 
And who but my Lady Green-sleeves ?” 


We have the following passage (p. 252) in reference to the status of the 
‘minstrel’ in Shakspeare’s day :— 


“‘ Shakspeare purchased his house in Blackfriars, in 1612, from Henry Walker, who 
is described in the deed as ‘ Citizen and Minstrel, of London.’ The price paid was 
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£140, which, considering the difference in the value of money, is equal to at least t 
£700 now. Of what class of ‘Minstrel’ Walker was, we know not, but there were very 1 
few of any talent who had not the opportunity of saving money if so disposed. Even y 
the itinerant fiddler, who gave ‘a fytte of mirth for a groat,’ was well paid. The long h 
ballads were usually divided into two or three ‘fyttes,’ and if he received a shilling F 
per ballad, it would purchase as many of the necessaries of life as five or six times that 
amount now. The groat was so generally his remuneration, whether it were for sing- bs 
ing or for playing dances, as to be commonly called ‘fiddler’s money,’ and when the t 
groat was no longer current, the term was transferred to the sixpence.” 0 
“There was an old Fellow at Waltham Cross” is quoted as ‘‘an old . 
song” in Brome’s play, “The Jovial Crew,” which was acted in 1641. . 
From p. 262 of Mr. Chappell’s work we learn that the last four bars of I. 
this are the prototype of “ Lilliburlero,” and still often sung to the chorus,— ’ 
“A very good song, and very well sung; ir 
Jolly companions every one.” h 
The satirical song of “‘ Lilliburlero,” it will be remembered by most of our cl 
readers, contributed in no small degree to the great Revolution of 1688. re 
The words, in all probability, were written by the unprincipled Philip, Earl Pp 
of Wharton, and Mr. Chappell has given good and sufficient reasons for fr 
thinking that the tune is by Henry Purcell. It is mentioned as a favourite lo 


whistling tune with “‘ Uncle Toby,” if we remember aright. - 
Shoemakers, we are told (p. 277), called their trade ‘‘the gentle craft,” 
from a tradition that King Edward IV., in one of his disguises, once drank N. 
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with a party of shoemakers, and pledged them. This story is alluded to 
in the old play, “George 4 Greene, the Pinner of Wakefield” (1599), 
when Jenkin says :— 
“ Marry, because you have drank with the King, 
And the King hath so graciously pledg’d you, 
You shall no more be called shoemakers ; 
But you and yours, to the world’s end, 
Shall be called the trade of the gentle craft.” 
Dodsley’s Old Plays, vol. iii. p. 45. 
To our thinking, it seems at least equally probable that this compli- 
mentary epithet was bestowed upon the shoe-making craft in commemora- 
tion of the victory at Agincourt, which was gained upon the day of its 
patron saints, Crispin and Crispinian, October 25th. 
Here, however, we have reached our tether’s length. This is, in every 
point of view, a work of high merit; it has afforded us much enjoyment, 
and we heartily wish it a most abundant success. 





ALISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE®. 


In these pages we have England from 1841 to 1852, but with comments 
relating to several later years; France from 1841 to 1848; Italy, 1848-9; 
Germany, 1848-50; Austria and Hungary, 1848-9; and China and the 
East from 1841 to 1856. Copious are the fields to expatiate upon, and 
momentous the events in every quarter, and pregnant with many mighty 
changes for good and evil were the foundations laid within this period 
for the future destiny of the world. Take it how we may, it offers immense 
and instructive pabulum for earnest study and anxious application. 

We set out with England in a miserable condition in 1841; Peel and 
the Corn-law debates, and the Income tax to avert the financial ruin, occupy 
large space; in the midst of which we are told that on the very evening 
when the Minister pronounced his ‘‘ eloquent appeal (in support of the tax), 
he had received the accounts of the death of Sir W. Macnaghten and the 
Affghanistan disaster. Veiling with heroic courage his knowledge of the 
calamity under a calm exterior and a serene visage, he addressed the assem- 
bly as if nothing had occurred to break the even tenor of his way, instead 
of intelligence having been received of the greatest disaster in British 
annals.” Save us from eulogy. The author’s most intense condemnation 
of the character and concealments of Sir Robert Peel does not strike us 
with the bitter force of this praise of his ‘‘ heroic courage,” his calmness, 
and serenity under all the circumstances of his immediate object and 
this pitiable tragedy. By a calculating apathy, as the author describes it 
in regard to other concerns, Sir Robert carried the ruinous Bank Act; 
helped forward the Railway demoralization, which has since tainted to a 
climax our manufacturers, merchants, bankers, joint-stock company di- 
rectors and secretaries, and traders of every sort; and, by surreptitiously 
putting himself at the head of the League, outraged his principles and 
friends, broke up the Conservative party, which had carried him to his 
lofty position, and inspired that political gratitude which in six months 





* “ History of Europe from the Fall of Napoleon in 1815 to the Accession of Louis 
Napoleon in 1852. By Sir A. Alison, Bart. Vols. VII. and VIII.” 
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induced the unadorned Demosthenic Cobden and the Liberals to combine 
with the Whigs and ultra-Protectionists to turn him out. On the same 
night on which the Lords passed the Corn-law Repeal Bill, its originator 
and his Cabinet were ousted by a division of 292 to 219, a majority of 73 
against them in the House of Commons. 

We have a full description of the Irish famine with all its horrors, 
from which, between 1846 and 1850, 600,000 human beings perished ; 
whilst from 1846 to 1855 above 1,800,000 emigrated, which calamities 
are ascribed to the Free Trade legislation. Such an exodus is no doubt 
unparalleled in history, and our author prints it in capitals that “in ten 
years after the introduction of Free Trade, and the commencement of the 
famine, the population of Ireland had diminished by 2,500,000 souls.” 
That there were enough left for O’Brien’s ridiculous rebellion is a melan- 
choly and mortifying fact; but that affair, as well as the miserable evanish- 
ing of the great Chartist meeting on Kennington Common, and the panic 
of 1847, we must leave to the taste of omnivorous readers. Before 
bidding good-bye to old, shattered England, however, we may repeat a 
remark in the preceding part of our review, viz., that the ‘Sheriff of 
Lanarkshire” continues to figure as a very important personage in the 
discussion of sundry large national questions. It is a weakness of vanity 
quite unworthy of a philosophical writer, and especially one of such 
deserved eminence. Neither Hume nor Robertson quoted their private 
experiences, nor referred to Little Peddlington matters to illustrate uni- 
versal concerns. Far more to the purpose, and, indeed, of the utmost 
intrinsic importance, are the multitude of great statistical tables and other 
documents with which the author has supported his text. They are a 
perfect treasure for information and reference; any half page of them 
worth more than the elaborate piece of fine sentimental writing which, in 
the real book-making or reporter style, is wasted upon the funeral of the 
tersest of speakers and writers, Arthur Duke of Wellington. 

As an example of this division of our subject, we select a passage which 
led to the advent of Lord Derby to his short-lived ministry in 1852, and 
which is a fair specimen of the author :— 

“It is remarkable that the question upon which the government was most decidedly 
in the wrong, was the one on which they ultimately went to issue with their oppo- 
nents, and on which a change of ministry for a brief period soon after took place. It 
is still more remarkable that this change took its origin, not in consequence of a 
defeat on any of the great questions of the day, but of a matter personal to one of the 
cabinet ministers. Lord Palmerston, who had so long conducted the foreign affairs of 
the country, had become so much elated by the triumphant majority which had carried 
him through on the Greek question, that he was not only complained of by his 
colleagues for carrying on matters in his department too exclusively of his own autho- 
rity, but even fell under the censure of his sovereign for not making her sufficiently 
acquainted with important public measures, and altering some state papers in material 
passages after they had been submitted to her approval. In addition to this, the 
Premier complained of some expressions used by the Foreign Secretary to the Hun- 
garian refugees, as likely to disturb the peace of Europe, and of a conversation held by 
him with the French ambassador in London, regarding the coup-d’état of December 2, 
1851, repugnant to the tenor of the instructions sent by the government to their am- 
bassador at Paris, which was to abstain from all interference whatever in the affairs of 
France. The result was that Lord John Russell felt it his duty to recommend to her 
Majesty to remove Lord Palmerston from office, which was accordingly done, and Lord 
Granville was appointed his successor. 

“So far Lord John Russell was successful in maintaining the system of non-inter- 
ference in the affairs of foreign nations, which was the only true policy for the country, 
and getting quit of a rival in the cabinet, whose abilities he perhaps had some reason 
to dread. But he had an experienced and skilful antagonist to deal with. Lord 
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Palmerston ere long had his revenge. Notwithstanding the extreme reluctance of the 
majority of the House of Commons to any augmentation of the army or navy esti- 
mates, the government felt so strongly the perilous position in which the country was 
now placed in presence of the sovereign of France, whose intentions were as yet un- 
known, that they felt it absolutely necessary to adopt some measure which might in 
some degree strengthen the national defences. Accordingly, on 16th February, 1852, 
Lord John Russell brought in a bill, the object of which was to establish a local militia 
of 70,000 men in England, in addition to a trifling addition of 4,000 infantry and 
1,000 artillery to the regular army. ‘The troops were only to be called out for a 
few weeks in the year, and in the first instance the cost would be only £200,000 
a-year. In the second year, however, the force was to be raised to 100,000, and in 
the third to 130,000, still, however, on the footing of a local militia. Lord Pal- 
merston, who, notwithstanding his daring foreign policy, was fully alive to the de- 
fenceless state of the country, and was more conversant than the prime-minister with 
the necessity of permanent embodiment towards the formation of an efficient military 
force, moved as an amendment, that the word ‘local’ should be left out of the bill, 
besides other alterations of a less important character. The object of this was 
to render the proposed militia a permanent force, differing from the line only in not 
being bound to serve out of the country. Probably Lord John Russell was too well 
versed in history not to know that this species of force was much more likely to be 
efficient than the other; but he stood too much in awe of the members for the 
manufacturing towns, and deemed the finances of the country not sufficiently recovered 
from their long-continued depression to acquiesce in the amendment. He resisted 
it, accordingly, with the whole weight of government; but a coalition having been 
formed between the conservative opposition and Lord Palmerston’s personal friends, 
the Premier was thrown into a minority, on a division, of 9, the numbers being 135 
to 126. Upon this, Lord John Russell threw up the bill, assigning as his reason for 
doing so, that the vote of the House was substantially one of want of confidence in the 
administration, and that he could no longer conduct the government when he had lost 
the power of carrying its measures. The result was that the whole ministry re- 
signed.”—-(Vol. viii. pp. 823—825.) 

Perhaps we have been tempted to the selection of this quotation from its 
being almost a droll contrast to existing appearances, when we witness these 
two accomplished gladiators upon the stage (rather countenancing Sir A.’s 
canon of political immorality) as twin challengers of the whole circus,’ the 
very bullies of the Pancratium, or floor of the House, where, as in Rome, 
temp. Caligula, the new style became popular, and it was held quite fair to 
contend @ /’outrance by wrestling, blows, kicking, and every other punch- 
ing, knock-me-down art in the science of demolishing an adversary. 

Our next main topic is France. While, in 1841, England was oppressed 
with ailments, France was well to do, and prospering under the pacific 
rule of Louis Philippe. The bourgeoisie had extemporised a king, and he 
reigned for them ; but it does not do to reign for only one class, however 
respectable. Discontent had been growing, and proletaires, and socialists, 
and communists, and others beneath the middle line, held it to be unfair to 
them that the bourgeoisie should have it all their own way, and engross 
everything that was worth the having. And what added fuel to this 
flame was the notoriety that corrupt influence was almost the sole resource 
of the government—the be-all of its system, and in which they had no 
participation. Such a plan was, perhaps, never before carried to such an 
extent, at once provokingly exclusive, and vilely inclusive, in the manage- 
ment of mankind. No wonder that the recipients within the pale were 
not trustworthy, and the non-recipients out of the pale revengeful. The 
peers were nobodies and powerless; and the majority in the Chamber of 
Deputies was only held together by the most lavish and profligate corrup- 
tion, of which scandalous examples were brought to light every day :— 


“The needy circumstances of the greater part of the deputies, and the universal 
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thirst in France for official appointments, was (were) the main cause of this discreditable 
state of things; both were the direct consequences of the revolution. The great 
territorial and mercantile fortunes having been destroyed by that convulsion, while at 
the same time the colonies and outlets in trade and manufactures had, for the most 
part, been swept away, nothing remained for the rising youth of the country but 
government appointments, either in the civil or military line. To secure these for 
themselves, their relations, dependants, or constituents, was the chief object which men 
proposed to themselves by going into parliament ; and the success which attended the 
step to several, was sufficient to excite an universal thirst for these highly advan- 
tageous situations.” 


This was a precious condition, so precious that the author adds, “ all the 
world being so thoroughly disposed to engage in the same practices, and 
the fortunate intrants being the object, not only of political animosity, but 
of personal envy,””—the witches’ cauldron boiled over. And the effrontery 
was equal to the baseness :— 


“The most vehement declaimers against the corruption of the legislature, both in the 
press and in the Chambers, the loudest approvers of the purity of election, were them- 
selves the most abject petitioners for favours, and not unfrequently the most successful 
in obtaining them. The system of buying off the Opposition by offices, as well as going 
into Opposition in order to be so bought off, was brought to even greater perfection on 
the south than it had been on the north of the Channel. One Opposition chief, who had 
been particularly loud in a circular to his constituents against the traffic in places, had 
modestly demanded only THIRTY-FIVE for himself and his brother. Another, equally 
virtuous and indignant against the prevailing vice, had actually solicited THREE 
HUNDRED AND FOUR PLACES for himself, his family, and constituents. A third deputy 
went still further; he had actually obtained THIRTY-FIVE places for himself and his 
friends, and he had the effrontery to move for an electoral inquiry into the corruption 
practised by the Government; and on 22nd February 1848 he signed the demand for 
a formal accusation of the Ministers from whom he had received such favours. In 
a word, it was difficult to say whether the King’s Government or the King’s Opposition 
was most thoroughly steeped in corruption, or most ready to sacrifice everything to 
the attainment of the grand object of universal ambition, the gaining or retaining of 
offices under the Ministry. The great extent to which this tendency proceeded in 
France, under the system of uniform suffrage which there prevailed, suggests a doubt 
whether it can by possibility “be checked by any other mode than a representative 
system, based on different interests, which may set one selfish motive to counteract 
another.” —(Vol. vii. pp. 507, 508.) 

Fraud and malversation rioted in every department of the government, from 
the national treasury to the arsenals, dockyards, custom-houses, army and 
navy offices, all contracts, and wherever the revenue could be intercepted, 
or money purloined or stolen. There was hardly a public functionary who 


was not a rascal, and the disclosures for ever welling up to the surface were . 


flagrant enough to exasperate a people fifty times more phlegmatic than 
the natives of France. ‘The details furnished by the author are odious and 
disgusting ; our electoral iniquities now shaming the annals of Parliament 
and disgracing the candidate-apostles of pure legislation, are but trumpery 
blemishes when compared with the universal ulcerous state of revolutionised 
and constitutional France. The next “revolution of contempt” was a 
natural result. But before the crisis many things occurred which influenced 
it, its shape, and consequences ; the wars in Algiers producing a crop of 
able generals, the death of the Duke of Orleans, and the escape of Prince 
Louis Napoleon from Ham, may be mentioned among them, though they 
were only the prologue to an entirely new and different tragi-comic-historic 
play. Of the latter incident it is worth notice, as of other prophetic dicta 
(to which we may by and bye refer for the danger of risking them) the 
“‘National’’ newspaper said, “ As the escape can never come to prejudice 
any one, we congratulate those upon it whom it immediately concerns.” 
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Ah! short-sighted mortals, short-sighted ‘‘ National ;” it is not given to 
many seers to peep any way abead through the blanket of the dark. And 
neither Louis Philippe nor his advisers, though the sagacious Guizot was 
their chief, could @ priori apprehend the approaching calamity, which 
unbounded corruption and 160,000 places to bribe with could no longer 
delay. The intrigue for the Spanish marriages, a breach of pledged faith, 
lost the king the moral support of England, and caused the entente 
cordiale to grow “small by degrees and beautifully less;” the shameful 
kidnapping of Abd-el-Kader, in defiance of the terms of his surrender; the 
exposures and punishment of so many delinquents of high station in the 
administration of the revenue; and, as a final spark to light the blaze of the 
accumulated combustibles, the murder of his wife by the Duke of Praslin, 
exploded the inflammable materials, and fired the volcano into eruption. 
The decided Republicans, with their Marrasts, Flocons, Ledru-Rollins, 
Louis Blancs, Blanquis, Proudhons, Barbeses, Raspails, Alberts, Caussi- 
diéres, speedily swamped the Lamartines, Garnier Pages, Thiers, Odillon 
Barrots, and others of somewhat more moderate views, and all were swept 
within the same vortex, and, after chasing the House of Orleans from the 
country, had a ferocious struggle for the mastery among themselves, which 
ended in the most violent extreme and the socialist-communists being put 
down; but not the latter till the funds of the country were exhausted by 
paying the hundred thousands of idle workmen who did not work in the 
Ateliers Nationauz. This enormous strike ate itself out. Lamartine’s 
unprincipled coalition with Ledru-Rollin, Sir Archibald tells us, could 
not materially alter the course of events, but “ remains an enduring monu- 
ment of eternal truth, that dereliction of principle upon a vital question, 
however speciously supported, never fails to be fatal to the reputation of 
public men.” And so the watchword of “ Labour and Progress” could no 
longer avail, and indeed the cowp de grace had been given, especially to the 
former, when M. Peupin, formerly delegate of the watchmakers, observed, 
“T am far from blaming the commission of the Luxembourg, and they 
would err greatly who would say it has been in fault ; can those be culpable 
who have done nothing!” Yet the Ateliers cost 250,000 francs a-day !— 
the number of owvriers amounted to nearly 120,000, and about 2,000 did a 
little work, while the rest were at the beck of the clubs to overawe and 
coerce the government. 

“ Democracy in France,’’ says our author in choice italics, “had been 
extinguished by universal suffrage,’’ and the battle of the Barricades, of 
which there were 3,888, all stoutly defended, was fought, and General 
Cavaignac, an honest Republican we believe, if there was one among them, 
was dictator. We grumble at the autumnal breaking up of our London 
streets by gas and water companies, and new laying pavements, but what 
would we say if we saw these granite paving stones used as breast-works 
and missiles, and some thousand barricades impeding our walks from Hyde 
Park corner to Whitechapel, and from Tyburnia, to Wapping? General 
Brea and the Archbishop of Paris were brutally murdered by the insur- 
gents; but at last, with prodigious slaughter on both sides, the terrible 
conflict came to an end, the Socialists were crushed, and victory remained 
with the military force. Within a few months the star of Louis Napoleon 
arose. What followed belongs to another history; and what is to follow 
he would be an inspired being who could predict for the next three 
months, not to speak of weeks or days. And this leads to the notice of 
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hazardous prophecies, with which our author abounds. For instance, he 
observes that Guizot’s policy was to check revolution in Italy, and take 
away all pretext for Austrian interference : — 


“ Above all things, he was anxious to check the growth of the passion for unity and 
independence in the Peninsula, which he was well aware, however seductive in appear- 
ance, would inevitably light up the flames of a European war, fatal in the end to all 
the dreams of Italian patriotism.” 


Need we remark how opposite have been the premises, and how different 
the issues, though there is yet much in the womb of time. Again :— 


“ The first duty of a sane government, which would exist, is to resist the revolutionary 
spirit. We are at peace and on good terms with Austria, and we wish to continue on 
such; for a war with Austria is a general war and univérsal revolution.” 


But the Emperor Napoleon has just adopted this ruinous policy, and not 
one of the predictions have been verified. Italy is again in a position neither 
quite like nor altogether unlike what she was in the year 1848; and the 
chapter relating to that year, though only about 129 pages, is perhaps the 
most instructive portion of this “ big book.” 

The next theme that must engage our attention is the cognate one which 
illustrates the Hungarian Insurrection, of which the account is penned with 
great spirit, and carries the reader along in the author’s best manner when 
he is describing stirring action, in which style, it is only candid to state, he 
generally displays eminent talent. Condemning Lord Palmerston’s treat- 
ment of Austria in Italy, as the origin of these and many other evils,—throw- 
ing that friendly Empire into the arms of Russia, who came, like Villafranca, 
to convert enemies into allies, thus nourishing the long-cherished invasion 
of Turkey into execution, in the belief that the Sick Man had now no pro. 
tectors at hand,—facilitating the absorption of Cracow into the triumvirate 
of despotic monarchs,—and, in short, forfeiting all the wise and covenanted 
engagements of Great Britain, as one of the potent families on whose con- 
duct the destinies of Europe and its millions depended. It is not for us, nor 
here, to discuss this most important of all the questions that can agitate the 
civilized world. We shall offer but a few words. The menacing fight which 
is now being fought between labour and capital in England is but a type, on 
a limited scale and a limited theatre, of the general conflict, actual or latent, 
which impends over every nation from Naples to Petersburgh, and is likely 
to be brought to many a desperate test. England made some mistakes in 
the Vienna Treaty of 1815, but unless one side or the other abuse the 
terms, it does not naturally follow that they may not be wrought out paci- 
fically, and advantageously for all concerned. It is only if the despotic 
principle will not tolerate the principle of freedom, or the constitutional 
principle will not abstain from interference and propagandism, that (at any 
rate, so far as We are concerned) the awful collision must of necessity be 
evoked. England never will submit to dictation by any foreign power; 
and England is bound not to give offence to any foreign power by exciting 
disaffection and encouraging rebellion among its subjects. The reciprocal 
duties are palpable; and the path is straight and clear unless selfish pas- 
sions, and disgraceful intrigues, and aggressive ambition are brought to 
complicate it, in order to subserve ulterior and undivulged objects. _Who- 
soever transgresses this line is a manifest troubler of the peace and enemy 
to the welfare of the human race. We pray that our own dear native land 
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may avoid the snare, and be prepared against the perils which must ensue 
from any treachery on the part of others. 

All relations having been more or less altered among the great powers 
since the Austrian trial in 1848-9, there is not so much to be learned from 
the lesson it affords as there would have been had the status quo remained 
unbroken. But the combinations since then have set all argument and 
deductions at defiance. When another war arises, it would be difficult to 
guess who will be friends and who foes. We will not attempt the riddle. 
Only we do not fancy that Ledru-Rollin will be President or what else of 
France, nor Mazzini King or Director of Italy, nor Kossuth Monarch of 
Hungary, (all which they declared were then on the cards); nor the 
Austrian Empire, as it seemed like enough to be, shivered to pieces ; nor 
the grand Sclave nation patched up; nor, in good sooth, any nationality of 
races, the most absurd of all political absurdities, seriously entertained as a 
desirable or probable thing within the compass of progress and ingenuity, 
To resolve the population of the earth into its most ancient constituent 
elements is a vision fit for Bedlam or Faction alone. The most mixed races 
are the salt of the earth, and he must be an idiot who desires to sift them 
again into Tartars, Goths, Celts, or Huns! The insurrection in Vienna, 
with all its accompanying bloodshed, offers a remarkable and afflicting 
spectacle to the philanthropist. The varying fortunes of the combatants, 
the murders, massacres, and executions, possess a fearful interest; and 
when the battle between the Hungarian force and the imperial army was 
seen in the (no great) distance from the walls and steeples, the scene must 
have been wrought up to a state of doubt, enthusiasm, madness :— 


“Tn effect, the Hungarian army under General Moza, after great indecision on the 
part of the troops as to whether they would cross the Austrian frontier, as that was a 
direct act of revolt against the government, were at length induced, by the urgent 
representations of the inhabitants of Vienna, to pass that dreaded line, and advance 
into Austria. This was done on the 28th, and the invading force was 25,000 strong, 
of whom, however, 10,000 were young troops, upon whom, as the event proved, little 
reliance could be placed. On the 31st they approached the Austrian position, which 
extended over the villages of ScHwECHAT, Maunsworth, and Kaiser-Ebersdorf. Win- 
dischgratz had occupied these villages with his best infantry, and stationed Prince 
Lichtenstein with the greater part of the cavalry on his right wing. ‘The Imperialists 
on the field were not superior in number to the Hungarians, but they had greatly the 
advantage in the quality and experience of their troops. The battle commenced at 
eleven o’clock on the 30th, with a brisk attack on the Imperialists in Maunsworthy, by 
some Hungarian national guards under Count Guyon, who conducted themselves very 
bravely, and gradually forced back the Austrian tirailleurs. The contest there was 
still undecided, when Georgey was ordered to attack the village of Schwechat, with a 
brigade of which he had received the command. When Georgey arriyed at the point 
of attack, he found the enemy's centre drawn back out of the reach of shot: but owing 
to the undiscipline of part of the Hungarian force, which was composed of new levies, 
the centre now found itself a mile and a-half distant from the left wing. This rendered 
a halt necessary, and Georgey hastened to Kossuth, who was with the general-in-chief, 
to explain the dangerous state of the army, with its centre in this manner entirely 
severed from the left, and the latter left alone on the field of battle. The general 
refused to alter his dispositions, and said, ‘I stand where I can survey the whole: do 
you in silence obey what I order.’ 

“ Windischgratz at once discerned the fatal mistake which had been committed. He 
pushed forward some horse-artillery, which opened a heavy fire on Georgey’s un- 
supported battalions, who instantly took to flight, ‘rushing headlong,’ says that general, 
‘over one another.’ Notwithstanding the heroic efforts of Count Ernest Almassy and 
thirty or forty of his bravest followers, the panic spread, and soon the rout became 
universal. ‘Out of nearly 5,000 men of those National Guards,’ says Georgey, about 
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whose valour I had already heard so many tirades; who, as themselves had repeatedly 
asserted, were burning with desire to measure themselves with an enemy whom they 
never mentioned but with the greatest contempt, there remained to me, after a short 
cannonade, a single man, and that an elderly invalided soldier. The whole of our force 
from Schwechat to Maunsworth had been swept away. ‘The other brigades, incredible 
as it may seem, had taken to their heels even before mine. Like a scared flock, the 
main body of the army was hastening in the greatest disorder towards the Fucha for 
safety. Vain were all Georgey’s efforts, with a small rear-guard of about a thousand 
men, whom he hastily got together, to stop the rout. The army fled in utter con- 
fusion, and only got off from the pursuit with the loss of 3,000 killed, wounded, and 
prisoners. Had the pursuit by the thirty-five squadrons of Prince Lichtenstein on the 
left been more vigorous, hardly any of the Hungarians would have escaped. Kossuth 
was one of the first who took to flight ; which, however, could not be urged as a fault, 
as his post was at the council-board, not in the front with the grenadiers. 

“ After this decisive defeat, there remained, of course, no alternative to the rebels in 
Vienna but surrender at discretion, and the Imperial general sternly refused to accede 
to any other terms. The surrender was going on when the tocsin, in violation of the 
orders of the Committee of Students, suddenly sounded from the tower of St. Stephen’s. 
Crowds of ardent republicans immediately hastened to their rallying-points on the 
bastions and the barricades, and the firing on their side recommenced at all points with 
as much vigour as ever. It was not any deliberate act of treachery on the part of the 
insurgents, but an unauthorised act arising from unconfrontable excitement among the 
people, in whose ranks the cry of ‘Treason, we are betrayed !’ was constantly heard. 
It was, however, speedily and terribly revenged. Windischgratz immediately brought 
up fresh troops, which penetrated into and made themselves masters of the whole 
suburb, and he established batteries in the gardens of Schwartzenberg and in the 
imperial stables, which opened fire on the city. The fiery projectiles sweeping through 
the air, the hissing of the rockets which searched out every part of the buildings which 
they penetrated, diffused universal consternation. Before one o’clock the town was on 
fire in several places, and white flags were displayed from all the bastions. A depu- 
tation of the magistrates went out to the glacis, and formally surrendered the keys of 
the city to the Imperial general; and this time the surrender, which was uncon- 
ditional, was its own guarantee, for the victorious troops took military possession of 
the whole city. The prophecy was already accomplished: the agony of Count Latour 
had proved that also of the Vienna revolution.” —(Vol. viii. pp. 667—669.) 


With this brilliant episode, for which the author is principally indebted 
to the work of M. Balleydiere, as he is for the particulars of the ruinous 
jealousy between Georgey and Kossuth to the Memoirs of the former, 
we shall conclude the Hungarian division, only appending the strange 
anomalous remarks of Sir A. Alison :— 





“The annalist (i.e. himself) who records, the reader who studies, these events, cannot 
avoid, with whatever impressions he may enter on the subject, being carried away by 
the same feelings; and however clearly future times may see the disastrous conse- 
quences which would have attended the triumph of the Hungarian arms, they will 
never cease to mourn over their overthrow.” 


We own that we cannot understand this flat moral contradiction ; and are 
rather inclined to rejoice that any cause full of future disaster was defeated ; 
and especially in this case, if it be true, as the next paragraph assures us, 
that the Hungarian insurrection, besides the calamitous promise of its suc- 
cess, “‘ was unjustifiable in its origin !” 

The affairs of Germany, Belgium, and Denmark, 1848-50, also occupy 
about 120 pages, but as the fighting in Schleswig and Holstein, and the 
conflicting commotions in Germany, with which Prussia was so intimately 
embarrassed, were all settled by the Treaty of Olmutz, and quite another 
phase has been initiated, we shall not trench upon the subject, farther than 
to express our agreement with Prince Leiningen, that the Germans did not 


shew themselves to be ripe for self-government. 
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“Such was the extravagance of the measures pursued, and the magnitude of the 
crimes committed, in the course of this frantic and headlong chase, that the cause of 
freedom would have been really lost, and probably for ever, in Germany, had it not 
been for a very singular circumstance, springing from the inherent probity and good 
faith of the nation, and which honourably distinguishes their revolution from those of 
France. The army, generally speaking, was faithful; it was their fidelity and ad- 
herence to duty which extricated the German people from their greatest dangers. It 
was that which terminated the anarchy of Frankfort, restored lawful authority in 
Prague and Vienna, saved Austria in Italy, and crushed the hydra of revolution in 
Berlin and Baden. But for it the Assemblies of Germany, elected by universal suffrage, 
would have torn society in pieces, as they had done in France; and the Fatherland, 
instead of advancing steadily and securely in the paths of self-control and real freedom, 
would have been lured by the fallacious light of democracy into the depths, first of 
democratic, and then of imperial despotism. Freedom, at least in the popular sense of 
the word, is not as yet established in Germany, for the people have little direct share 
in the management of affairs; but the foundations of it have been safely laid, because 
this was done without the destruction of any of the classes of society. Freedom has 
been permanently destroyed in France, because in its first excesses all classes between 
the throne and the peasant were ruined. Amidst the acclamations of the multitude 
and universal enthusiasm, the revolt of the French Guards in May, 1789, occasioned 
the overthrow, first of the throne, next of the tribune, and, in the end, of anything 
like freedom in the land. Amidst universal maledictions and the execrations of the 
whole liberals of Europe, the fidelity of the Prussian troops preserved the fabric of 
society in Northern Germany, and opened the gates, without destroying the bulwarks 
of Teutonic liberty.”—(Vol. viii. pp. 593, 594.) 


This is a fair sample of the Author’s creed, and with it we dismiss our 
extracts from his voluminous work, upon which we have delivered our 
opinion frankly and impartially, an honest mixture of praise and blame, 
without descending to the minutiz of criticism, either in regard to style or 
small errors, for an accumulation of the latter. His only other subject is 
the East and China, from the sad Affghan disaster, redeemed by the 
admirable generalship of Sir George Pollock at the Kyber Pass, by which 
India was saved, and the first chastisement of the wily Tartars at Canton, 
Amoy, Chinghae, and Chin-kiang-foo, to the year 1856. But the interest 
of both has since been so utterly absorbed by later and greater events, that, 
without pointing out a few odd examples of reasoning, such as that the 
Chinese are patient of despotism because the mandarin and functionary 
elevation is open to all classes, and when they obtain the height are liable 
to be hanged at any time, (not as in old bloated aristocracies,) we shall 
finish our task by simply observing that with all the pains he has bestowed, 
the ingenious Sheriff of Lanarkshire has by no means diminished our belief 
that History 1s Mystery. 
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CORRESPONDENCE OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 


WALTHAM ABBEY CHURCH. 


THERE are certain cases in which it is an honour to be defeated, on ac- 
count of the character of the adversary, and we should consider it no dis- 
grace to be beaten in argument or in historical research by a Public 
Examiner in the School of Law and Modern History at Oxford, the author 
of a “ History of Architecture,” an elaborate treatise of “ Gothic Window- 
tracery,” and a“ History of the Saracens,” and one who is also well known 
as a popular writer in other departments of literature. We are disposed 
to allow that Mr. Freeman has the best of the argument, so far as to have 
shewn that it is more probable that Harold did build a nave to his church 
at Waltham, than that he did not. But this does not prove that the exist- 
ing nave is his work, and upon this point we have not in the slightest 
degree changed our opinion, that the existing building is work of the 
twelfth century, and that it was not built all at onetime ; and this is the real 
point in dispute between us. We endeavoured to reconcile Mr. Freeman's 
documentary evidence with the architectural evidence, but if they cannot 
be reconciled, we have no hesitation in giving the preference to the archi- 
tectural evidence over the documentary. 

No one knows better than Mr. Freeman that in any architectural ques- 
tion it is not safe to trust to an isolated example, however strong the case 
may appear to be. It is only by comparing several examples one with 
another, and the history of each, that we can hope to arrive at truth. So 
many hundreds of churches were built or rebuilt in the twelfth century, 
without any record whatever of the fact having come down to us, that we 
cannot attach much importance to our having no documentary evidence 
of the rebuilding in this particular instance. 

Mr. Freeman laid great stress upon the alleged fact of the existing build- 
ing having been all built at once, and the variations in it arising only from 
the caprice of individual workmen. We maintained, on the contrary, 
that it was not all built at one time, and that the variations arose from the 
interval of time between the different parts of the buildin. This was the 
turning-point of the argument; and to satisfy ourselves upon this point, as 
we had not then seen the building for several years, we have since made a 
point of visiting it again, and examining it carefully, in company with Mr. 
Burges, the architect to whose care the repairs are entrusted. The result 
of this examination is to confirm us strongly in our original impression. It 
is perfectly clear that the eastern bay is earlier by some years than the 
western part. On the exterior this is very evident ; the clerestory windows 
are different, the two eastern windows have three orders, or divisions of the 
arch, while the western windows have only two, the western windows are 
several inches wider than the eastern, they are not on the same level, the 
joints in the work can be distinctly seen on both sides, more easily on the 
north because it is open, on the south side it is partly hid by the roof of 
the side chapel, and has been more tampered with in modern times, but the 
change can be seen from a distance, and still more distinctly, by means of 
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a ladder, from the roof of the side chapel. The junction in the horizontal 
string under the clerestory windows is very 
evident. There is a corbel-table to the eastern 
bay on both sides, and none to the western part. 
On the north side there is a Norman string 
or horizontal moulding on a level with the 
capitals of the shafts of the clerestory windows 
in the western bays, and none in the eastern. 
In the interior the variations between the dif- ; \ 
ferent bays or divisions of the building are not ~~7 7 ~~ Ya 
so distinct, but still may be made out. The 

courses of stone do not run through at the same Junction of the String under the Clere 
level ; the beds in the eastern bay are aninch “7 °™™ © Sous 
thicker than those in the western. A settlement has taken place in the 
pier between the first and second bays on the south side, to the depth of 
three inches, and the vaulting-shaft is very much twisted sideways ; this 
twisting could not have taken place after the wall was built against it on 
the west side, and this settlement could only have occurred at the time 
when the eastern bay stood alone; the whole of the work leans west- 
ward, and although all support has since been taken away from the east 
end, the tendency is still to fall westward, and this has with difficulty been 
stopped by the wall of the next bay, which itself leans slightly in the 
same direction, being unable to resist the thrust entirely ; it is only in 
the third bay that the work becomes quite upright*. All this seems to 
shew some interval between the building of the eastern bay and the 
western parts. There is also a horizontal set-off in the masonry just 
above the pier-arches, and below the string of the triforium or blind story, 
shewing that these lower arches were built before the upper part, and are 
not part of the same work. 

The side aisles have been vaulted, and the vaults cut away, probably in 
the fourteenth century, when the side-chapel was added and various altera- 
tions were made. The marks of the vaulting are evident in the side walls, 
and the springing of the vaults at the back of the capitals of the piers. 
There are small round windows to give light to the triforium passage over 
the vaults; these have the usual Norman zig-zag ornament round the open- 
ings. They had been concealed by plaster until Mr. Burges kindly had the 
plaster removed for us; over these were sloping lean-to roofs ». 








* These particulars of the inclination to fall westward were pointed out to us on the 
spot by the builder now employed in the repair of the church. 

> The nave has had a flat ceiling, a few feet above the level of the present one, and 
the outer roof was also flat, (as was frequently the case with Norman roofs,) and covered 
with lead; the holes of the ceiling rafters and the groove for the lead remain in the 
western wall, between the present ceiling and the present roof, both of which are 
modern ; the masonry above the mark of the lead is smooth ashlar, while that under it 
is left rough. In many Norman towers the ornamental arcading is continued under 
the high-pitched roof of later date to the level of the original flat roof, which was 
formed of large timbers reaching from one side wall to the other, and placed close 
together, touching each other; to the lower part of these beams the rafters of the 
ceiling were nailed longitudinally, and it is of the ends of these that we have the holes 
remaining in the west wall, with the groove for the lead at a sufficient distance above 
them to allow for the thickness of the principal beams. There was an original Norman 
roof of this construction remaining over the chancel of Adel Church, Yorkshire, a few 
years since, but it was destroyed in the course of the restoration and improvement. 
The marks of similar roofs may frequently be found both in England and Normandy. 
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The question remains of what date are the pier-arches, which we have 
shewn to be the earliest part of the existing building. They are very mas- 
sive, and of similar character to Malvern, founded 1083; Gloucester Cathe- 
dral, 1089; Christ Church, in Hampshire, c. 1100°; but are more enriched 
and rather later-looking than either of these. The most exact resemblance 
is to the nave of Durham, built in 1104-28, by Bishop Flambard, who also 
built Christ Church, Hants. The piers with the winding flutes agree 
exactly with that work ; the idea that there were peg-holes for metal plates 
is proved to be altogether a fancy, by scraping off the plaster and finding 
the smooth grooves in the original clunch; the cushion capitals, and the 
arches with the billet ornament, cut on the outer surface of the dripstone, 
are exactly like those of the nave of Norwich, which cannot be earlier than 
1093-1119, even if the nave was completed by Bishop Herbert Losinga, 
which is doubtful 4, 

The Augustinian Priory of St. Bartholomew, Smithfield, was founded 
in 1123 by Rahere, the court jester to Henry I. The work of the early 
parts of this church bears so much resemblance to parts of that of Wal- 
tham, that it seems highly improbable there can be more than a few years 
difference between them. The scalloped capitals in the apse are equally 
bold, the pillars equally massive, the aisles have vaults groined without ribs, 
carried on rather flat round arches, which appear to be three-centered, 
and may serve to shew what those of Waltham were before the vaults were 
cut away. The mouldings of the arches of the choir may, perhaps, be a 
little later than those of Waltham ; there is the same set-off in the masonry 
over the pier-arches, shewing that here also the triforium is not quite of 
the same date as the lower arches. All above the triforium is of a 
later period. The character of the triforium of Waltham is similar to the 
pier-arches, though it must be rather later work. The form of the clere- 
story windows with the side arches is far more usual in late Norman work 
than in that of early date. The fine, rich, and lofty tower-arch at the east 
end (now walled up) shews that the clerestory formed part of the original 
design, and is of the same character. 

Mr. Freeman remarks that the chevron on the outer order of the pier- 
arches looks as if it had been worked with the axe, and we are disposed 
to allow that this and other surface-ornament, even in the clerestory, was 
so worked; but the axe did not go out of use all at once, in fact, it was 
always used, and is still used as a convenient and ready tool for rough 
work, much quicker, and therefore cheaper than the chisel for such pur- 
poses. But there are other parts of the work at Waltham which could 
hardly have been executed without the chisel; for instance, the spiral 
grooves or flutes in the surface of the pillars, these are as smooth and the 
edges as sharp as the day they were cut, now that the plaster has been 
scraped off; and being worked in clunch, a soft material, very liable for the 
edges to break or chip off, could not have been executed with the axe. 
These grooves and the billets over the arch, and the capitals of the shafts, 
all appear to us to bear the marks of the chisel and not of the axe; and 
as we know from Gervase that the chisel was not used in the “ glorious 





© See Mr. Mackenzie Walcot’s letter in our last Magazine, p. 500. 

4 Godwin states that John of Oxford, who was bishop from 1170 to 1200, “finished 
the church which Herbert (being prevented by death) had left unperfected.” He also 
says that “the cathedral church of Norwich was burned by casuall fire” in the time of 
Bishop William Turbus, or between 1150—1170; probably the temporary wooden roof 
of the nave was burnt, as at Carlisle. 
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choir of Conrad” at Canterbury, 1110—1130, we cannot assign an earlier 
date to these-pillars at Waltham than Henry I. 

But it is always desirable to find the documentary and the architectural 
evidence agreeing with each other; if they do not, it will generally be 
found that one or the other has not been examined with sufficient care. 
It is with considerable hesitation that we venture to question the strict 
accuracy of Mr. Freeman’s version of the documents in this case; but it 
does appear to us that he has been led away by his enthusiasm for Harold, 
and has seen the evidence through the coloured medium of a preconceived 
opinion, and in this manner has, quite unconsciously, made his authorities 
appear to say more than they really do say. Their words do not neces- 
sarily shew that a nave was built. The author of the Vita Haroldi says 
that he began to build a church—* basilicam fabricam . . . proponit ;”? 
and afterwards he simply refers to the completion of an ecclesia, which, 
whether it means a nave and choir, or choir only, there is no evidence to 
shew. The author of the De Jnventione, in speaking of the plates of brass 
and of gold with which the capitals and columns and bases were covered, 
and the rich furniture, seems to have had a choir rather than a nave in his 
eye. These points are not material: we allow that it is more probable 
that Harold built a nave than that he did not, but there is no distinct 
evidence of it. 

The author of the De Inventione wrote, according to the editor, 
M. Francisque-Michel, after the middle of the twelfth century. The 
following extracts make it clear that this legend could not have been 
written until after the death of Henry I., and apparently several years 
after. More minute examination may probably enable us to fix its date 
more exactly. We hope shortly to be enabled to print the whole tract. 
M. Francisque- Michel only printed a part of it:— 


“Quod et accepi ab ore senioris sacriste turkilli quem et videre duobus annis ante- 
quam moreretur merui.”—(fol. 99.) 

“Puer ergo (an ‘old corrector’ of the fourteenth century suggests ‘ ego’) quinque 
annorum vidi usque ad presentia tempora multa canonicus constitutus in ecclesia sancte 
crucis a bone memorie ernulpho decano assensu et donatione venerabilis domini Adelize 
regine cujus tunc donationis erant prebende.”—(fol. 111.) 

“E vicino contendebant inter se duo de precipuis terre baronibus. Gaufridus de 
Mandeville et comes de Harundel quem post decessum regis henrici conjugio regine 
adelidis contigit honorari. unde et superbire et supra se extolli cepit ultra modum ut 
(non) possent sui pati pavere et vilesceret in oculis eius quicquid precipuum pretii 
regem in se habebat noster mundus. habebat tunc temporis Willelmus ille pincerna 
nondum comes dotem regine Waltham. contiguam terris comitis Gaufridi de Mandevill 
impatiens quidem omnium conprovincialium terras suo dominio non mancipari.”— 
(fol. 117.) 


He appears to us to say in the following passage, which Mr. Freeman 
finds it difficult to reconcile with his theory, that the writer was present 
at the ¢hird translation of the body of Harold, when the church was built 
or rebuilt by the brethren :— 


“ Cujus corporis translationi, quwm sic se habebat status ecclesia fabricandi vel 
devotio fratrum venerentiam corpori exhibentium, swum extremo memini me tertio 
affuisse ¢.” 


© De Vita et Miraculis Crucis de Monte Acuto fabri tempore regis Cnuti, cap. xx}. 
—Mus. Brit. Bibl. Cott. Julius D. vi., folio 105 verso. See MS. Harl., 3,776 [written 
apparently by the same hand], folio 56 verso. Both seem to be of the thirteenth 
century.—Francisque- Michel. 
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The third translation of the body could have been caused by the re- 
building of the nave and choir, or simply of the choir alone, in which the 
body would of course be laid. According to our idea, this rebuilding was 
probably begun in the time of Henry I., and the nave not completed till 
some years afterwards. But in whatever manner this difficult piece of 
bad Latin may be construed, it is clear that a church was building at the 
time that the body of Harold was being translated: how then could he 
have completed this very church during his lifetime ? 

Much as we admire the learning and ingenuity which Mr. Freeman 
exhibits, it does appear to us that the greater part of his letter is beside 
the question, or, as he expresses it, ‘‘ running off upon minor points, upon 
mere obiter dicta.” He allows that the use of the word Monasteriwm in 
the charter implies a large church, which was all that was necessary for 
our purpose. Mr. Freeman does not deny that it was wswal to consecrate 
the choir of a large church before the nave was built; this is all that we 
alleged; we never said that it was the invariable practice. The cases 
which we cited to shew the practice were such as occurred to our memory 
at the moment; they are all churches familiar to us, and we do not in the 
slightest degree retract or change our opinion. The case of Canterbury 
is the least important, because the Norman nave has long ceased to exist, 
whether it was ever completed or not, but Professor Willis translates the 
word ferme, ‘almost,’ which is not quite the same thing as ‘the whole.’ The 
north-west tower of the Norman nave remained to our days, when all the 
rest had been rebuilt in the Perpendicular style, and the most probable 
reason for this seems to be that it was the only part that was perfect. At 
Caen it appears to us evident that the lower part of the west front is 
earlier than any other part of the existing building; and the nave is not 
all of one date; the choir has been rebuilt. At Carlisle and at Chester, it 
is clear that the nave was not all built at once, which was all that 
we asserted. We were at first disposed to take the same view which 
Mr. Freeman has proposed as a compromise, to assign the pier-arches to 
Harold, and the clerestory to Henry II.; but a more careful examination 
of the work, as we have said, makes us consider that solution as untenable. 
The lofty tower-arch at the east end shews that the clerestory forms part 
of the original design, and the capitals of the shafts of this arch agree with 
those of the pier-arches and triforium. We cannot come to any other 
conclusion than that the whole is work of the twelfth century, and built by 
degrees, at intervals, not all at once, probably between 1120 and 1150. 

If any apology is required by our readers for continuing so long the 
discussion on this subject, we would observe that it is not simply a point 
of local interest which has to be decided, but involves the whole question 
of the history of architecture during the eleventh and twelfth centuries ; 
whether there was any difference between the architecture of 1060 and 
1130, or not. We believe that there was, and that the difference may still 
be distinctly traced; we do not believe that such a building as the existing 
nave of Waltham is to be found anywhere, either in England or Normandy, 
in the middle of the eleventh century. We do not dispute that the Nor- 
man style may have been introduced into England in the time of Edward 
the Confessor. Architecture is one of the arts of peace, and follows com- 
merce and friendly intercourse; wars and conquests have little influence 
upon it, except incidentally by increasing the intercourse between two 
neighbouring nations. But the architecture introduced into England in 
the time of the Confessor must have been rude and early Norman, such as 
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the Normans themselves used at that time, and such as we have in the 
fragments which remain to us of the Confessor’s work at Westminster. 

The work at Waltham is neither rude nor early, it is just such work as 
we find elsewhere in the time of Henry I. or a little later. It is clear, 
from the evidence of Gervase, that the chisel was not applied to carving in 
stone before that time; and in accordance with this, we find all early Nor- 
man ornament extremely shallow, such as might be worked with the 
hatchet and without the chisel; in /ate Norman work the mouldings and 
ornaments are deeply cut, and require the chisel. The billet is one of 
those ornaments which require the chisel, and is never found in early work. 
The shallow zigzag, on the contrary, can be easily worked with the hatchet, 
and is found in early work, but far more abundant and more deeply cut in 
late work. At Waltham we have the mixture of both these kinds of or- 
nament, and we have no hesitation in assigning it to the date of from 1120 
to 1150 by careful examination of the details and comparison with other 
buildings of which the history is known, and which, being founded about 
this time, are a safer guide than earlier foundations which may have been 
rebuilt f. 





f Fuller says that “not long after the Conquest, Waltham Abbey found good 
benefactors, and considerable additions to their maintenance. For Maud, the first 
queen to Henry I., bestowed on them the mill at Waltham. ... Adeliza, second wife 
to King Henry I., being possessed of Waltham as part of her revenue, gave all the 
tithes thereof, as well of her demesnes as of all tenants therein, to the canons of 
Waltham... . King Stephen confirmed all their lands, profits, and privileges to them.” 
(p. 260.) And in his extracts from the Churchwardens’ Accounts, Anno 1556, Marie 
tertio,—“ Imprimis, for coles to undermine a piece of the steeple, which stood after the 
first fall, two shillings.” “This steeple formerly stood in the middle [now east end] of 
the church, and being ruined past possibility of repair, fell down of itself, only a re- 
maining part was blown up by underminers. . .. It soundeth not a little to the praise 
of this parish, that neither burdensome nor beholding to the vicinage for a collection, 
they rebuilt the steeple at the west end of the church on their own proper cost, 
enabled thereunto, partly by their stock in the church-box, arising from the sale of the 
goods of the brotherhood, and partly by the voluntary contribution of the parishioners. 
This tower-steeple is eighty-six feet high from the foundation to the battlements, each 
foot thereof (besides the materials pre- provided) costing thirty-three shillings four-pence 
the building. Three years passed from the founding to the finishing thereof, (every 
year’s work discernible by the discolouration of the stones,) and the parish was forced, 
for the perfecting of the building, to sell their bells, hanging before in a wooden frame 
in the churchyard; so that Waltham, which formerly had steeple-less bells, now had 
for some years a bell-less steeple.” —(p. 275.) 

In a sort of appendix to his History which he calls “ A Heap of Difficulties cast 
together. Queries on Queries,” he quotes the following passage from Matthew Paris :— 
“*Eodemque anno [1242], videlicet in crastino Sancti Michaélis dedicata est ecclesia 
conventualis canonicorum de Waltham, ab episcopo Norwicensi Willielmo, solemniter 
valdé, assistentibus aliis plurimis episcopis, prelatis, et magnatibus venerabilibus, 
statim post dedicationem ecclesiw Sancti Pauli Londinensis, ut peregrinantes hine 
indé indistanter remearent.’—Matt. Paris, p. 295.” 

We do not see the difficulties which embarrassed Fuller ; it appears to us clear that 
the choir, which had been rebuilt, was then re-dedicated, as was usual; and this was 
done at the same time as the dedication of St. Paul’s for the convenience of Pilgrims 
who might wish to go to both during the octave. It is remarkable, however, that 
Matthew Paris uses the word ecclesia for the new choir, the nave clearly was not 
rebuilt at that time. This frequent rebuilding of first the choir, then the nave, is the 
usual history of our large churches. 
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IRISH AND WELSH BATTLEMENTS. 


Mr. Ursan,—In the recent interesting 
notice of the “ Medieval Architecture of 
Ireland,” cursory mention is made, at p. 
18, of the peculiarity of the design of the 
parapets in several of the castles and 
houses of South Wales, constructed so as 
to increase the architectural effect with 
the advantage of additional defence—an 
arrangement of which the palaces of St. 
David and Llamphey, ascribed to Bishop 
Gower, are remarkable examples. 

The walls are carried up to their full 
thickness above the setting on of the roof, 
and ornamented with an arcade, the com- 
partments of which are blank where ne- 





cessary, but elsewhere are pierced straight 
through the walls, without splay, and with 
but slender partitions, the sills of the 
apertures being steeply sloped to allow the 
ready egress of arrows and missiles to- 
wards the base of the building in case of 
attack, and weathered and overhanging 
the wall for the escape of rain-water. 

The arcade carries a rampart protected 
by an oversailing parapet, thus affording 
a double line of defence. 

The gateway of Swansea Castle, of 
which I inclose a sketch, as it may serve 
to elucidate your remark, affords an ex- 
cellent illustration of the arrangement in 


NE. View of the Parapet, 


SWANSEA CASTLE, 


question. The chamfered jambs of the 
openings are very slight, and corbelled out 
beyond the face of the wall. The abacus 
runs through the soffit of the plain cham- 
fered arch, and the sill slopes rapidly away 
from the springer on the inside, through 
the entire thickness. The corbels at the 
base of the parapet are set on immediately 
over the relieving arches. 

The parapet of the tower of the church 
at Kingston Seymour, Somerset, may be 
viewed as a modification of the same de- 
sign; the lower part of the panelling is 
pierced, and the weathered slope which 
receives the base of the spire facilitates 


GLAMORGANSHIRE. 
the escape of the waste water through the 
apertures. 

Stepped battlements similar to those of 
Ireland are by no means unfrequent in 
England. The town gateway at Beverley 
has such “ embattled battlements.” 

The parapets of the gateway and turrets 
at Oxburgh Hall, and those of the clere- 
story and tower of Quy Church, Cambridge- 
shire, of the clerestory of St. Margaret’s 
Church, Ipswich, and of the towers of the 
churches of Ingatestone, Fryerning, and 
many others in Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk 
may be cited as thus formed.—I am, &c., 

Oxford, Nov. 9. C. A, BUCKLER. 
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ETRURIA AND ROME. 


Mr. UrBan,—I desire in all sincerity 
to thank you for the favourable review in 
your last No. of my work on “ The Stones 
of Etruria and Marbles of Ancient Rome,” 
but cannot allow you to continue in error 
as to my expressions regarding marble 
construction, against which you protest. 

I do not state, as you erroneously ob- 
serve (page 487), that the buildings of 
Rome were constructed of marble, but in 
the sentence you bave selected (page 13) 
I refer particularly to the two Temples of 
Concord and of the Dioscuri, observing 
that “the marble construction of which 
you see in full-sized drawings on the 
walls, proves the state of architectural 
construction and sculpture in the Augustan 
period.” These two temples are the finest 
examples of architectural construction in 
white marble extant. The very remark- 
able similarity in the dimensions, propor- 
tions, and ornament in the parts of the 
cornice, each with the other, is peculiarly 
striking, and they were put forth in draw- 
ings to the full size as instructive lessons 
to my hearers, in judging of the periods 
of Roman architectural remains, their cha- 
racter and noble dimensions. The draw- 
ings to the full size could alone properly ex- 
plain my remarks on the dold and magnifi- 
cent nature of these white marble temples, 
but I will endeavour to give some idea of 
them in a reduced drawing in one of the 
plates of the supplement to my intended 
new edition of “ The Antiquities of Rome,” 
which represents the Corinthian cornices 
of the two temples to the same scale, 
though the smallness of that scale fails to 
give a full impression of their great di- 
mensions (being one-forty-eighth part of 
the original). 

The commanding size of these grand 
marble buildings is not less noticeable than 
the beauty of their design and the natural 
application of each part to its use. This 
is particularly remarkable in the distribu- 
tion of the cornices :— 

The height of the cornice of the Temple 
of Concord is 6 feet 4 inches, and its pro- 
jection 6 feet 14 inches. 

The height of that of the Dioscuri 5 feet 
8 inches, and its projection 5 feet 14 inch. 

The great part of the difference lies in 
the bold crowning “cima,” which in the 
Temple of Concord is 18 inches in height, 
ornamented with leaves, while that of the 
Dioscuri is but 10 inches, and is orna- 
mented occasionally by lions’ heads, serv- 
ing to convey off the water. 

In other respects the arrangement and 
dimensions are so very much alike as to 


give rise to the idea that they must both 
be the production of the same architect. 

The boldness of the modiglions and 
dentals in the Temple of Concord is very 
striking. The distribution of the parts of 
these cornices cannot be sufficiently studied 
by the architect. 

The whole entablature of the Temple of 
Concord is 13 feet 94 inches in height— 
(that of the Dioscuri 12 feet 64 inches.) 
The effect of this mass ranging round the 
temple must have been grand indeed, 
especially when it is considered that the 
whole is of the finest white marble, and 
worked with the finish of our finest mar- 
ble chimney-pieces. 

The columns of the Temple of Concord 
must have been above 60 feet in height, 
but no remains of them are found. 

In the Temple of Mars Ultor, which we 
know was built in the time of Augustus, 
the columns are 6 feet in diameter, in 
blocks of white marble the whole size, and 
each 12 to 15 feet in height. The archi- 
trave is composed of blocks 15 feet long, 
5 feet 2 inches by 3 feet 10 inches. 

In the Pantheon portico the architrave 
and frieze in blocks each 15 feet long, 
6 feet 6 inches by 4 feet 2 inches. 

In the Temple of Concord the cornice 
was in two heights of white marble, the 
lower one 3 feet 3 inches, the upper 3 feet 
4 inches. 

In the Temple of the Dioscuri the co- 
lumns 4 feet 10 inches diameter, in heights 
of 12 to 15 feet. 

In the Arch of Titus the bas-reliefs on 
each side are in blocks of white marble, 
13 feet by 7 feet. The voussoirs of the 
Arch are in blocks up to 18 feet, in length 
6 feet by 4 feet. 

In the Arch of Constantine the four 
magnificent bas-reliefs stolen from the 
Arch of Trajan are in blocks 15 feet by 
10 feet. 

The Coclide Column of Trajan is wholly 
composed of nineteen blocks of white mar- 
ble. The shaft, 12 feet 2 inches diameter 
at bottom, is composed of seventeen blocks, 
each the whole size, and 5 feet high; the 
capital, one block, 14 feet square, 5 feet 
thick. 

The Antonine Column is very similar, 
13 feet 2 inches diameter, each block 
5 feet high; the capital 17 feet square, 
5 feet thick ! 

All these are anything but veneer ! ! 

I fear you will agree with me in think- 
ing that your pages have been sufficiently 
devoted to the subject of classic architec- 
ture, as referred to by me; but in these 
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times, when we are threatened with copies 
of mongrel Belgic buildings most inap- 
propriate to the purposes of our public 
edifices, I consider it my duty to stand 
up for revived Greco-Roman architecture, 
as the most appropriate for such purposes, 
when classically carried out, as it has been 
by Palladio, Galeazzo, Alessi, and other 
architects of the Renaissance, and exem- 
plified particularly by their works at 
Genoa, Vicenza, &c.; even at Paris we 
might learn better things from their 
recent buildings. 

I must also, however reluctantly, tres- 
pass further on your notice to remark on 
the expressions in this same number, in 
the article on the Designs for the Foreign 
Offices, Following your text, page 469, you 
observe, “that our architects, as a body, 
are generally more ignorant of the history 
of their art than the generality of edu- 
cated persons in other professions.” If it 
be so, more’s the pity; they have ample 
opportunities of fully studying their pro- 
fession. But who are “we” who propose 
to set right the “supremely ignorant ;” 
for in these times no man’s education is 
considered complete without a knowledge 
of architecture. The failing of the day 
is, that tyros consider themselves better 
informed than experienced members of 
the profession. 

In your classification of styles, 1. Pure 
Greek, 2. Roman, you observe that “ the 
Romans had no building stone.” This is 
quite a mistake. The Tufo, Peperino and 
Travertino are probably the most durable 
stones ever used, and found in the earliest 
buildings both of Etruscans and Romans, 
and the quarries still remain, and the 
stones continue to be used to the present 
day. 

tt is only in the decadence that. ve- 
neers of marble are found casing brick 
walls, thin and delicately thinner, accord- 
ing to the period of decadence. As to 
marble, it was and is found in abundance 
at the Massa and Carrara quarries, and was 
shipped at the Etruscan port of Lune for 
sculpture and architecture. The massive 
blocks found in the two temples I have 
described, that of Jupiter Tonans and 
the Arch of Titus; the spoils of Trajan’s 
Arch, destroyed and used in that of Con- 
stantine, and the numerous statues found 
at Rome, Ostia, &c., are full proofs of the 
use of marble in anything but veneer. 

“In the Roman style windows are not 
Sound.” True, there are no remains, but 
Palladio shews us how well they may be 
applied, and I should recommend reference 
to his productions for a public building. 
See the Palazzo Chiaricati, at Vicenza, &c. 

3. Byzantine. I quite agree with you 
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that the Cathedral at Siena is beautiful, 
but cannot follow your adverse opinion of 
Florence. 

4. Renaissance. I disagree with you 
toto celo that in Palladian compositions 
the windows are the great difficulty, and 
are always ugly; your idea that “the 
pride of the Italian style is St. Peter's at 
Rome” is, in the main, true; but we all 
know it is full of beauties as well as de- 
fects, and you have chosen the greatest 
of the latter to uphold your argument. 
The “ gist” of which appears to be that the 
Government ought to fulfil their engage- 
ments with Mr. Scott, against which I 
have nothing to say.—I am, &ec., 

Geo. 8. Tayzor. 

Atheneum Club, Nov. 12. 

[In addition to our usual desire to give 
all honest opinions fair play, which would 
alone have been sufficient to induce us to 
insert Mr. Taylor’s letter, it is our wish to 
pay him the utmost deference and respect, 
as one to whom we consider ourselves 
under deep obligations for the good service 
he has done. Still, we think that the pe- 
culiar character of his letter,which amounts 
to a flat contradiction on matters of fact, 
calls for some immediate comment, which 
cannot in fairness and justice to ourselves 
be deferred to next month. It appears 
to us that a common but very obvious 
fallacy pervades and colours the whole of 
Mr. Taylor’s letter. A column or a por- 
tico, however richly ornamented, is not a 
house or a building, but an ornamental 
adjunct; Mr. Taylor overlooks this dis- 
tinction. No one disputes that porticoes 
were constructed of marble, and this is 
really all that Mr. Taylor proves. One 
of his examples, the Pantheon, we know 
to be a brick building with a marble por- 
tico in front of it, and part of the walls 
faced with marble, which may fairly be 
called veneer, the proportion between the 
thickness of the brick wall over the mar- 
ble casing being much the same as be- 
tween a deal table and the veneer of ma- 
hogany. In many instances, and the Pan- 
theon is one, the casing or veneer of mar- 
ble has never been completed ; even under 
the marble portico the brick wall remains 
visible on one side. Even the cornice and 
entablature of a portico often has brick 
arches concealed behind the marble casing. 
All that we asserted was that the walls, 
the substantial structures independent of 
the ornaments, are of brick, and we do not 
see that Mr. Taylor really questions this. 
He is so much better acquainted with the 
buildings of Rome than we can pretend 
to be, that he may be able to set us right, 
and to point out some substantial stone 
walls built by the ancient Romans in 
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Rome, which we searched for in vain. 
We found plenty of foundations solidly 
and well-built of squared stones by the 
Etruscans or the early Romans, but no 
superstructures, and no ruins of stone 
walls, nor any appearance that there had 
ever been any. If the ancient Romans 
considered their “'Tufa, Peperino, and Tra- 
vertino” as good and convenient build- 
ing materials, it is very remarkable that 
they did not use them. If we are not 
mistaken, the marble quarries of Massa 
and Carrara are about two hundred wiles 
from Rome, and the marble had to be 
brought by sea, so that it would cost the 
same as if it came from foreign countries. 
There are also many columns of granite 
and porphyry, probably brought from the 
East. The quantity of marble and other 
valuable materials imported into ancient 
Rome for the purpose of decoration is 
truly marvellous; and the greater part of 
the columns used to decorate the churches 
of Rome to this day are taken from the 
ruins of ancient Rome. Still we do not 
find to any extent squared blocks of mar- 
ble or of stone for the purpose of con- 
structing the main walls of a building, the 
actual construction is of brick, although 
all the decoration is of marble. There 
may be a few exceptions to this rule, a 
gateway here and there, possibly a temple 
or two, which we had not the opportunity 
to examine; but Mr. Taylor cin hardly 
mean to say that any considerable build- 
ings in Rome, or in the neighbourhood of 
Rome, are built with substantial stone 
walls. The custom of the people has evi- 
dently always been to build of brick, other- 
wise either the stone walls would remain, 
or at least the squared stones of which 
they were built. All the great buildings 
of Rome now standing are built of brick ; 
and their habit of using brick appears 
to us to be further proved by the layers 
of flat bricks or tiles which they used 
at regular intervals for bonding toge- 
ther stone walls wherever they went, as 
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if they had more confidence in brick than 
in stone. There are, doubtless, excep- 
tions to the rule, but the general habit 
of the Roman people to build of brick is 
indisputable. The merits of the Palladian 
style, or the advantages of the revived 
Paganism of the sixteenth century, are 
matters of opinion and of taste, which it 
is useless to enter upon. Whatever its 
merits may be, Mr. Taylor does not dis- 
pute our main point, that it has stood 
still, or only retrograded, for the last two 
hundred years; the buildings of the six- 
teenth century in that style are better than 
those of the nineteenth. Fortunately, the 
ideas of the last generation are changed, it 
is no longer considered that going to Rome 
is the one thing needful for the education 
of an architect, or that all architecture 
consists in an accurate knowledge of the 
minute details of the three Grecian or 
the five Roman Orders. We have learned 
to consider that the history and progress 
of architecture in England is of more im- 
portance to an Englishman than that of 
any other country. We do not despise 
the architecture of other countries, but 
we prefer our own; and just as we would 
wish to be thoroughly acquainted with 
the history, the language, the literature 
of our own country before we study those 
of other peoples, so we would study Eng- 
lish architecture before any other, even 
before that of Greece and Rome. Mr. 
Taylor objects to our comparing the west 
window of St. Peter’s at Rome with the 
west window of St. Peter’s at York or at 
Westminster; we think it is a fair com- 
parison, and a fair test of the relative 
merits of the two styles, and their appli- 
cation to the climate of England. All 
architecture ought to be adapted to the 
climate of the country where it is used, 
and until we can bring the sunny skies of 
Greece and Italy to England, the Grecian 
portico or the Italian colonnade will never 
be suitable for England, and whatever is 
not suitable is in bad taste.—Eb. ] 


TOMB OF THE YOUNG PRETENDER. 


Mr. Ursan,—In the second volume of 
the GenTLEMAN’s MaGazine for the year 
1830, page 396, a correspondent thus al- 
ludes to his visit at Frascati and the tomb 
of Prince Charles Edward Stuart :— 


‘* One lovely evening in July, 182—, while 
on a visit at Frascati, I wandered into the 
little church where the remains of Prince 
Charles Edward Stuart lie interred. ‘The 
monument is extremely simple, and indeed 
might pass altogether unnoticed by the eye 
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of the English traveller, were it not for the 
cast of the British arms with which it is 
surmounted,” 


And he concludes by saying :— 


“‘The solemn chaunt of the evening ser- 
vice now called my attention, and well ac- 
corded with my melancholy retrospective 
thoughts. The rays of the setting sun, 
shining through a painted window, shed a 
soft and chastened light upon the monu- 
ment, T continued to listen to the music, 
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till the last sunbeam trembled on the English 
arms ; and when the hymn had , and 
all had assumed the grey garb of twilight, I 
left the grave of the royal Stuart with a 
softened and humbled heart.” 


Having met the other day with the 
inscription on this monument, which is 
often alluded to in history and travels, but 
which I never saw before, I have sent it 
you, with a translation :— 


INSCRIPTION ON THE MONUMENT OF 
PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD STUART. 


Heic situs est 
Karolus Odoardus, 
Cui Pater 
Jacobus III. 
Rex Angliz Scotiz Hiberniz 
Francie. 

Primus Natorum, 
Paterni Juris et Regie Dignitatis 
Successor et Heeres. 

Qui Domicilio Sibi Romz Dilecto 
Comes Albanensis Dictus est. 
Vixit Annos Lxvr. et Mensem. 
Decessit in Pace, 

Prid. Kal. Feb. Anno. MDCCLXXXVIII. 





Henricus Card. Epis. Tusculan. 

Cui Fraterna Jura Titulique Cessere, 
Ducis Eboracensis Appellatione Resumpta, 
In Ipso Luctu Amore et Reverentia Ob- 

sequutus, 

In Dicto in Templum Suum Funere, 
Multis Cum Lacrymis Praesens Justa Per- 
solvit 
Fratri Augustissimo, 
Honoremque Sepulchri Ampliorem 
Destinavit. 


Translation. 


Here lies 
Charles Edward, 
whose father [was] 
James the Third, 
King of England, Scotland, Ireland 
[and] France. 
[He was] his eldest son. 
To his Father’s Rights and Royal Dignity 
Successor and Heir. 
Who at his beloved residence at Rome 


Correspondence of Sylvanus Urban. 
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was called Count of Albany. 
He lived sixty-six years and one month, 
He died in Peace 
On the 31st of January, 1788. 





“ Henry, Cardinal Bishop of Tusculum, 
To whom bis Brother’s Rights and Titles 


fell, 
Having resumed the Title of Duke of 
York, 
In his very grief, love, and respect, 
obeying, 
At the Funeral appointed for his own 
Temple, 
With many tears, being present, he per- 
formed the obsequies, 


And decreed him 
The Highest Honors of the Tomb.” 


I conclude with some notices of the 
Stuarts from different sources. In the 
Isle of Bute, at Mount Stewart, the en- 
trance-hall is converted into a dining-room, 
and the door into a glass window, over the 
outside of which, carved in stone charac- 
ters, is this inscription, written by Prince 
Charles Edward Stuart when in conceal- 
ment in the Isle :— 


“ Henceforth this isle to the afflicted be 

A place of refuge, as it was to me ; 

The promises of spring live here, 

And all the blessings of the repining 

year.” 

There was discovered in the old Grey 
Friars churchyard, Edinburgh, a bronze 
statue of Prince Charles Edward, life size 
(supposed to be by a French artist, in 
Roman fashion, holding a spear in its 
hand,) of beautiful workmanship. It is 
preserved in the council-chamber of the 
city of Edinburgh. The “ Quarterly Re- 
view,” 1847, vol. Ixxix., p. 149, states that 
there has been brought to this country from 
Count Sigismondo Malatesta of Rome, 
heir, through bis wife, of the Cononico 
Angelo Cesarini, the secretary and testa- 
mentary trustee of Cardinal York,—“a 
most voluminous diary kept by the Car- 
dinal’s secretary at his desire.” Who has 
this diary ? it would be very desirable if 
it was published, as it would contain many 
curious particulars, throwing light on the 
politics of the later Stuarts.—I am, &ec., 
W. H.C. 
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ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


Nov. 17. Octavius Morean, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair. 

The Society met on this the first evening of the session, 

A long list of presents of books received during the vacation was an- 
nounced, Special votes of thanks were given to the Duke of Northum- 
berland, for his Grace’s present of a copy of the ‘Survey of the Roman 
Wall ;” and also to his Majesty the King of Prussia, for the great work of 
Professor Lepsius on “ The Antiquities of Egypt,” the concluding volume 
of which was laid on the table. 

A letter from the Rev. Eowarp Moors, F.S.A., was read, stating that 
a subscription was at this time in progress for the purpose of defraying the 
expences of preserving from further ruin the interesting remains of Croy- 
land Abbey. The report of Mr. G. G. Scott on the probable expence of this 
desirable work, and the necessity of immediate steps being taken to secure 
this noble ruin from further dilapidation, was read to the meeting. It was 
announced that the Society had contributed ten pounds out of their conser- 
vation fund towards this object. 

Mr, C. Knight Watson was balloted for and elected Fellow. 

Mr. Georce Scuarr, F.S.A., exhibited a curious portrait on panel of a 
lady and her son, dated 1594. Mr. Scharf considered this portrait worthy 
of attention, as an example of the costume of the period. The lady was 
born in the year 1558. She wears on her left sleeve a jewelled badge of 
a dog crouching on a bridge, with the rays of the sun in the upper angle. 
This picture was found in a house in London, but no history is attached 
to it. The lady holds a silver filagree pomander, and the child holds a top. 

Mr. Cuartes Reep, F.S.A., exhibited a portion of an ancient British 
boat, or canoe. It was found in a natural hollow, now dry, upon one of the 
Carnarvonshire mountains, by the miners, by whom it has been roughly 
used, one half of it being destroyed for fire-wood. The portion now 
preserved was rescued by an intelligent young surgeon, who had been 
called up the mountain on professional duty. 

Mr. Crements Marxuam exhibited and described the war-club of 
Colocolo, the Araucanian chief, who so bravely resisted the Spanish inva- 
ders in the middle of the sixteenth century. Mr. Markham also read 
extracts from a MS. in the handwriting of Gervase Markham, and exhi- 
bited a pedigree of the family of Markham attested by the signature of 


Camden. 
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YORKSHIRE PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


At the last monthly meeting of this 
Society, held Nov. 1, the Rev. W. V. Har- 
court, F.R.S. in the Chair, the Committee 
appointed to carry into execution the re- 
solution passed at the last annual meeting 
for a subscription to provide a memorial 
of the late Rev. Charles Wellbeloved, re- 
ported, that a marble tablet had been 
placed in the upper room of the Hospi- 
tium, commemorating his services as Cura- 
tor of Antiquities, and the learning with 
which he had illustrated the remains of 
St. Mary’s Abbey and the history of Ro- 
man York. They had also procured a 
copy, by Mr. Chester Earles, of an ex- 
cellent portrait of Mr. Wellbeloved, to be 
placed in the vestibule of the Museum. 
The balance of the subscription had been 
applied in purchasing for presentation to 
the Yorkshire Philosophical Society, at 
the sale of Mr. Wellbeloved’s library, his 
copies of Horsley’s Britannia Romana 
and Drake’s Hboracum. The Eboracum 
was one of the works illustrated by Cade 
the antiquary*, during the years in which 
he was confined by disease to his bed; and 
both that and Horsley contained MS. ad- 
ditions by Mr. Wellbeloved. 

The Rev. J. Kenrick exhibited a collee- 
tion of flint implements found in drift 
gravel, for the loan of which he was in- 
debted to John Evans, Esq., F.G.S., and 
made the following remarks upon them :— 
* In consequence of the interest excited by 
the discoveries of M. Boucher de Perthes, 
of Abbeville, Mr. Evans had visited Amiens 
in company with another geologist, Mr. 
Prestwich, examined M. de Perthes’s col- 
lection, and the locality in which his flint 
axes were found, and returned convinced 
that the doubts which had been thrown 
on the reality of his discovery were un- 
founded. These axes are very different 
from the arrow-heads, &c., found in tu- 
muli, or on the surface; they are much 
larger, and instead of occurring on the 
surface, lie in beds of gravel, some as 
much as twenty feet below it, and where 
no trace of disturbance appears. That 
they are really works of man’s hand, and 
fashioned for man’s purposes, has been ad- 
mitted by all who had seen them in Lon- 
don or at Aberdeen, where they were ex- 
hibited to the British Association. It is 
very improbable that they should be of 
modern fabrication to impose on collectors. 
Those who have examined the spot, and 
heard M. de Perthes’s account of the dis- 
covery, have been convinced that there 





* See Nichols's Literary Anecdotes, viii. 313. 


has been no fraud. Mr. Evans and a geo- 
logical friend saw one extracted from its 
bed in a seam of ochreous gravel, twenty 
feet below the surface. According to an 
announcement in the late Comptes Rendus 
of the French Académie des Sciences, M. 
Gaudry, who had been sceptical, fixed on 
a bed of gravel, made an excavation in it, 
never left the workmen, and saw nine 
flint axes extracted. At Hoxne, in Suffolk, 
Mr. Evans recently found in situ one of 
these axes in a gravel-bed. These imple- 
ments are found associated with the fossil 
bones of specifically extinct mammalia, as 
the elephant, the rhinoceros, the hippopo- 
tamus, and many others, and hence it is 
concluded that man must have lived on 
the earth along with these animals. Hu- 
man bones have not yet been found. 

“M.de Perthes has a very large col- 
lection of these implements, chiefly de- 
rived from two localities, St. Acheul, near 
Amiens, and the neighbourhood of Ab- 
beville. Both these are in the valley 
of the Somme and St. Acheul, one hun- 
dred feet above the present level of the 
valley. The strata in which they are 
found imbedded belong to what geologists 
call postpliocene. The drift they call di- 
luvial. There is an ambiguity in this word 
which it is desirable to remove. In ordi- 
nary usage it suggests that the phenome- 
non in question has been produced by an 
event of which we have an historical re- 
cord. But as used by scientific geologists, 
and with exclusive reference to their own 
science, it appears to mean no more than 
an effect which surpasses the power of any 
water currents which the present rivers in 
their highest state of flood, or any burst- 
ing of lakes in the vicinity, could have 
produced. In fact, it conveys rather the 
negative ijea of non-alluvial, than any 
positive idea of the cause. Taken in this 
sense, it would appear that the gravel-beds 
of the valley of the Somme, in which the 
axes are found, must be diluvial. Sir Chas. 
Lyell, indeed, dissents from this conclusion, 
and thinks they may have been produced 
by such river floods as those of Morayshire. 
But he is obliged to join with this the 
supposition that various upheavals and 
subsidences have taken place. Such oscil- 
lations have become familiar to geologists, 
however strange they would have seemed 
to the ancients who gave Cybele, the god- 
dess who represented the earth, a cube for 
a pedestal, as the emblem of stability; or 
to Shakespeare, who speaks of ‘the sure 
and firm-set earth.’ 

“That no human remains have yet been 
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found with those of the extirict mammalia 
may seem to throw doubt on M. de Per. 
thes’s conclusions. Negative arguments, 
however, have often proved fallacious in 
geological and paleontological questions. 
As gravel-beds will now be more carefully 
explored, perhaps we may soon hear of a 
human skeleton being found in juxtaposi- 
tion with the bones of a mammoth or a 
rhinoceros. Even if it should not, the 
conclusion that man was contemporaneous 
with the extinct mammalia will be little 
less than certain. The bones of man are 
said not to be more rapid in their decay 
than those of other mammalia; but as we 
are not now speaking of an universal de- 
luge, but of local diluvial action, it is con- 
ceivable that man, possessing foresight 
and means of safety which the brutes have 
not, might escape the catastrophe by 
which they were overwhelmed, leaving his 
weapons and tools behind him. 

“Caves have been discovered in which 
the bones of extinct mammalia are mixed 
with the works of man, and the instance 
of the Brixham cave has removed the 
doubts which hung over this kind of evi- 
dence before. And these two classes of 
evidence, the bone-caves and the gravel- 
beds, mutually confirm each other. That 
man has been contemporaneous with the 
Irish elk, no one, I think, can doubt who 
has read Mr. Denny’s able paper. But if 
with one, why not with more of the extinct 
species? Professor Owen, as quoted by 
him, admits the elk to have been the con- 
temporary of the mammoth elephant, the 
rhinoceros, &e. But if man was the con- 
temporary of the elk, and the elk the con- 
tewporary of the mammoth, it is surely 
no violent stretch to infer that man may 
have been also the contemporary of the 
mammoth. And from the observations of 
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the Professor on the Brixham cave, at the 
meeting of the Association at Leeds, I con- 
clude that he is prepared to admit this 
also. The gravel-beds have furnished no 
work of man but flint weapons; but in 
the bone-caves pottery is found along with 
the bones of bears, tigers, and hyenas. 
And the bones of the mammoth elephant, 
the hippopotamus, and the urus, exhibited 
by Mr. Teale, in the Geological Section of 
the Association, at Hull, were found in 
the warp of the Aire, along with fragments 
of pottery. If Mr. Teale’s identification 
of the urus be correct, it serves as a link 
to connect existing with extinct species. 
In Casar’s time it inhabited. the Hercy- 
nian Forest, (the Harz,) it is now extinct 
or lives in the bison of the Lithuanian 
forests. In either case we have a species 
existing in historical times, if not in our 
own, whose remains are found in the same 
geological position as others which perished 
before the commencement of history. 

“The question will naturally be asked, 
when—how many thousand years since— 
the flint implements now before us were 
buried in the heaps of gravel from which 
they have been extracted? I believe nei- 
ther history nor geology can answer the 
question even approximately. History has 
no fixed starting-point for such a backward 
reckoning; geology deals only with the 
relative antiquity of strata, not with their 
absolute age, counted from the present 
time, nor even with the period which each 
formation occupied. Everything indicates, 
however, that these periods have been of 
vast extent; and the inference from facts 
which daily come to light seems to be, 
that the historian must also enlarge his 
ideas of past duration beyond the narrow 
limits to which systematic chronology has 
hitherto confined them.” 


LEICESTERSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCH ZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 


Oct. 31. At the meeting of this Society 
held at the Town Hall, the Rev. R. Bur- 
naby in the Chair, 

Two prints were exhibited shewing the 
alterations proposed to be effected in the 
choir of the Cathedral at Lichfield, at the 
estimated cost of £5,020. 

Mr. Neale read a paper on the celebrated 
old Wedgwood pottery medallions. 

Mr. Hill exhibited some Roman relics 
which he had picked up at the recently 
discovered villa at Apethorpe, consisting of 
fragments of pottery, tesserx, a small iron 
pick, bones, &. Also the autograph diary, 
from 1707 to 1711, of Humphrey Mitchell, 


Rector of Blaston St. Giles, Leicestershire, 
containing many curious particulars re- 
specting trixls for witchcraft, aud other 
parochial affairs, which Mr. Hill hoped to 
read at the next meeting of the Society. 
Mr. Thompson exhibited a small oblong 
volume entitled “ England, Wales, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, described and abridged, 
with the Historie and Relation of things 
worthy memory from a farr Larger Vo- 
lume, done by John Speed. Anno cum 
privilegio 1627. And are to be sold by 
George Humble, at the White Horse, in 
Popes-head Alley.” We find mention 
made in it of the stone coffin said to be 
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King Richard the Third’s, and of Cardi- 
nal Wolsey having been buried in a simi- 
lar one. Cavendish, however, states that 
Wolsey was buried in a wooden coffin; and 
the coffin supposed to be King Richard’s 
is probably of the thirteenth century. 

Mr. Nevinson exhibited an apothecary’s 
mortar in bell-metal, about four inches in 
height, highly ornamented, ‘and inscribed 
LOF. GODT. VAN. AL. AO. 1642. Also, a 
small silver medal; baving on the obverse 
side the head of King Charles I. in 
high relief, and an inscription, and on the 
reverse the royal arms with the garter 
engraved. 

Mr. Gresley produced a stone instrument 
from Llandudno, on Great Orme’s Head, 
near Conway. In October, 1849, the 
miners there accidentally struck into an 
old copper mine, which it is conjectured, 
from the absence of metal tools, was 
worked previously to the Roman invasion. 
It contained chisels formed from bones, 
and stone hammers or pounders, varying 
in weight from one pound to fifty. The 
specimen now exhibited weighs 10 lbs. 9 oz. 
It is of a hard, bluish stone, nine inches 
long, and is ornamented near the top and 
round the centre by rings of various 
widths encircling it. In the catalogue of 
the museum of Thomas Bateman, Esq., at 
Youlgrave, p. 26, a description is given of 
other articles from this old mine, of the 
discovery of which an account was pub- 
lished in the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE for 
December, 1849. 

Mr. Thompson read a paper upon the 
remains of the Castle of Kirby Muxloe :— 

“ The wall is of red brick, with dark ones 
introduced in the diamond pattern, and 
the various openings have stone dressings. 
There are no windows except on the second 
floor. The doorway itself has many parts 
worthy of notice. It was clearly guarded 
by a drawbridge, that was raised up in 
front, and fitted in the square recess above 
the arch, near whose upper angles the 
apertures still remain through which the 
chains passed whereby the bridge was 
raised and lowered. Ithad a portcullis, the 
grooves yet remaining. Above the arch is 
a square stone border, wherein the arms 
of Lord Hastings, carved on a shield of 
same material, were once placed. On 
either hand two loopholes, with slits above 
them, indicate that an unknown visitor, 
in former times, when he wound his horn 
before the castle gate, would see the 
heads of bolts and arrows pointed at him 
with deadly purpose, did he venture near 
before he was bidden welcome and the 
bridge lowered. The ancient door itself, 
braced together with many transverse 
planks, still remains, hanging in its ori- 


ginal staples, three to each fold. Its wicket 
also remains. 

“The entrance is flanked by semi-octa- 
gonal towers. They have windows on the 
first floor, cautiously placed on their un- 
exposed sides; on the second floor, in the 
centre side of the tower, overlooking the 
approach. 

“ Within the portal is an open space, or 
lobby, at whose end was another folding 
door; each wing of which hung on three 
strong iron staples, still in their places, 
On the right hand a small dvor opens into 
what was once the porter’s lodge. This 
was lighted from the lobby by a window 
barred across, and by another looking upon 
the courtyard. In the corner of the lodge, 
near the door, is one of the embrasures 
which defended the drawbridge. The 
porter had a fireplace, situate opposite the 
window first named. A door, also opposite 
the one by which he entered, and on the 
right hand of the fireplace, leads into the 
lower room of one of the flanking towers, 
This is dark and lofty, lighted by one 
narrow window, and containing near the 
ground an embrasure defending the bridge. 
This was probably a day and night room 
for men-at-arms. A short flight of steps 
connects this place with the closet ; there 
was one to each story. On the left-hand 
side of the main entrance in the lobby, the 
arrangement was nearly the same as that 
described as existing on the right hand: 
the large iron room corresponding with 
the porter’s lodge being, perhaps, the 
dining-room for the lower servants and 
men-at-arms, and the tower serving the 
same use as its companion on ‘the other 
side. The entrance passage, and the two 
rooms on each side, are covered in with 
arched roofs of brick-work. 

“ Emerging into the courtyard, the visi- 
tor finds there are two turrets atthe back of 
the gateway-towers. They contain circu- 
lar staircases, on mounting which he is 
brought to the room extending over the 
porter’s lodge, the passage, and the ser- 
vants’ dining-room. This was a large 
apartment, and may have been the dining- 
hall for the head of the household and its 
upper officers. On the north are the two 
windows seen outside as the pedestrian 
approaches the front of the building: on 
the south side are traces of four windows, 
each contaiving three lights. On close 
inspection, these windows seem to have 
had iron cross bars and wooden shutters 
inside ; whether they were glazed or not 
is uncertain. At each end of the room 
was a fireplace, and a door conducting to 
a chamber in each flanking tower, above 
that before noticed as a day and night- 
room for men-at-arms. Attached to these 
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tower chambers was a closet, similar to 
that in the story immediately beneath, 
and a door now opens hence upon the void 
below. 

“It is evident that on each side of the 
flanking towers other rooms and offices 
existed, of which only the flooring and 
foundations remain. An empty space, 
from the top to the bottom of the build- 
ing, comes between the entrance-gateway, 
with its turrets, and these offices; and 
these spaces seem to have been intended 
for concealment ; as on the western side 
a low doorway is yet in existence, which 
opens into one of these remarkable vacan- 
cies. They were well and cunningly con- 
trived, for no one but a person acquainted 
with the castle would be able to discover 
their existence, for they are surrounded 
by the walls of rooms, and only one window 
opens into them, and that in a place which 
would not lead to suspicion. In times 
like those of the fifteenth century, when 
the nobles were ranged in deadly strife 
under rival banners, when feuds were 
cherished which had been handed down 
for generations, hidden recesses were not 
useless in the baron’s castle, and the pro- 
scribed partizan might lie securely in such 
harbours. 

“Thus far I have alluded only to the 
central mass of building ; but the tower, 
standing apparently by itself, to the west- 
ward, will well repay the most minute 
and painstaking examination. This struc- 
ture contains three stages, or stories, sur- 
mounted by a flat roof, with embattled para- 
pet. It is now so completely mantled in 
ivy, that its external architectural details 
are in most cases completely hidden ; but 
its two lateral turrets stand out to the 
view notwithstanding. One of these, on 
the eastern face of the tower, contains the 
staircase ; on ascending which the former 
occupants of the castle were landed at the 
doors of the apartments in each story, 
and on the roof itself. It thus afforded 
access to each in succession; while the 
stories were isolated from each other. 

“The approach to the ground floor is 
from the courtyard, by a doorway at the 
south-eastern corner of the tower. The 
precaution manifested in constructive de- 
tail is here observable in the placing of the 
windows ; for one is inserted on the north 
side, near the north-western angle, another 
on the eastern side looking along the front 
of the castle, and a third on the south 
side, near the south-western angle; all in 
such positions as that any missiles dis- 
charged by an enemy, and entering the 
apartment, would do so at the least possi- 
ble risk to the inmates. Below each win- 
dow, also, is an embrasure, in which a cross- 
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bow-man or arquebusier could lie and 
take aim at an assailant. In the western 
wall—the most exposed face of the ground 
floor—there is no window. The chimney 
and fireplace are on the northern side. 
On the south side is a doorway leading 
into a small room, with closet attached. 
This arrangement exists in connection with 
each story, and on the outside it appears 
like a turret on the southern face of the 
tower. 

“In order to gain the first floor, the 
staircase was ascended and the room was 
entered on the eastern side. This was 
evidently an apartment intended for com- 
fortable, if not luxurious, habitation. Its 
north side is blank—no chill and cheerless 
light from that quarter was invited ; but 
a narrow eastern window admitted the 
rays of the early morning sun, a full- 
sized opening freely welcomed its midday 
beams, and a window, with stone seats on 
each of its splayed sides, near the wide 
fireplace, permitted the meditative occu- 
pant to watch the setting sun as it sank 
over the meadows and below the level 
horizon of a tranquil landscape. 

“In the second floor a similar regard to 
domestic ease and enjoyment is manifest. 
The fireplace here, as on the ground-floor, 
is on the north side, and near it, on the 
right hand, is a two-light window, with 
stone seats at the sides—an aspect less 
agreeable than might have been supposed 
would have been chosen; and the only 
reason that can be imagined for it being 
that it enabled the tenants of the cham- 
ber to look out upon the visitors, hostile 
or otherwise, grouped in front of the 
castle, at a comparatively safe height 
from the ground. A slit on the eastern 
side gave access to the morning light, and 
in the south side is a window like that 
lighting the story below. The western 
side is blank. This would seem to have 
been a summer apartment, admitting the 
sun’s heat until it reached the meridian, 
and then excluding it as far as possible 
for the remainder of the day. 

“On the roof was ample space for armed 
men, sheltered from the arrows and bolts 
and shot of an enemy by high battle- 
ments. The turret on the south side was 
open here, as in the first and second stories, 
to its occupants. 

“The staircase is nearly complete up to 
the second story, though not to the roof, 
and the eye from this spot takes in all the 
interior from the base to the summit, the 
roof and floorings being gone entirely, 
leaving only the shell of the tower. The 
space within is about eighteen feet square. 

“ Whether a corresponding tower for- 
merly stood on the eastern side of the 
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entrance-gateway is not known. If there 
was, no vestige of it remains above ground. 
“ Leaving the front of the ruin and pro- 
ceeding to the sides and back, it will be 
seen, on minute examination, that the en- 
closing wall exhibits some peculiarities of 
structure. Unlike the castle walis of the 
Edwardian period, which were of stone, 
with round towers at intervals, these were 
of brick, guarded by miniature open bas- 
tions. In the middle of each side was a 
square bastion, projecting from the cur- 
tain into the fosse; at the back, in the 
centre and at the angles, were bastions 
with faces and flanks, resembling on a 
small scale those of a regular horn-work. 
The foundations of these may be found par- 
tially covered with earth and vegetation. 
“It is somewhat remarkable to find 
such a coutour of fortification in the case 
of a castellated dwelling-house like Kirby 
Muxloe ; for it was clearly devised with a 
view, not merely to defence, but offence, 
and to the employment of fire-arms. If 
not, why introduce bastions with flanks 
and faces, affording the means of com- 
manding the approaches in every direc- 
tion, and enfilading the spaces between 
the bastions? Surely such an outline of 
construction was not necessary if cross- 
bows, and bows and arrows merely, were 
used, As the castle was built (or at least 
the licence was granted to build it) within 
ten or twelve years before the battle of 
Bosworth Field was fought, and artillery 
was employed in that memorable conflict, 
it would seem possible that the gradual 
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introduction of the new engine of war- 
fare was rendering necessary, thus early, a 
change in castellated architecture. Should 
this prove to have been the case, Kirby 
Muxloe Castle will possess one more claim 
on the interest of archeologists, in addi- 
tion to those which it is already entitled 
to as the only example of its kind now 
standing iu this county. Ranking in 
date with Hurstmonceaux Castle and a 
few others, it seems to have escaped the 
notice of writers on architecture ; but its 
use in illus rating the progress of society 
from the days of feudal rudeness, when 
the castle was built in massive strength, 
as if always ready to receive a hostile 
attack, to the times when the baron’s 
dwelling needed only such arrangement 
as fitted it for defence against the assault 
of mere marauders,—the provision against 
general lawlessness in the former case, and 
local lawlessness in the latter, being thus 
significantly indicated,—the use, I say, of 
the building now partially standing near 
to our town, and in our county, is to serve 
as a speaking memorial of social progress, 
and an eloquent and expressive contrast 
to our now orderly and peaceful age, in 
which the city needs no walls, and the 
country mansion neither fosse nor draw- 
bridge ; and therefore is the ivy-mantled 
ruin, with its desolate chambers and its 
silent court-yard,—though no longer reso- 
nant with the din of armed men or the 
merry mirth of the hawking party,—wor- 
thy the tutelary protection of its owners 
and the watcliful regards of this Society.” 


KILKENNY AND SOUTH-EAST OF IRELAND ARCHZZOLO- 
GICAL SOCIETY. 


At the November meeting held in the 
Society’s new apartments, William-street, 
Barry Delany, Esq., M.D., in the Chair, 

The Rev. James Graves read a letter 
from Captain A. M. Moore, A.D.C., to 
Lord Seaton, commanding the troops in 
Ireland, giving an account of some ex- 
plorations conducted by Lieut.-Colonel Sir 
T. Alexander, K.C.B., and himself, at the 
Curragh of Kildare; the letter was accom- 
panied by the objects of antiquity dis- 
covered, which were kindly sent for exhi- 
bition to the Society. These consisted of 
—first, a quadrangular iron spear, with 

uare socket, found in the centre of the 
Gibbet Rath; secondly, a large horse’s 
tooth, found at a depth of six feet in the 
same locality, together with a number of 
pieces of iron; thirdly, a silver coin of 
Edgar, found about one foot beneath the 
soil in the centre of the rath, in what 


seemed to be the foundation of the chief’s 
house; fourthly, a piece of cinerary urn, 
found in a tumulus near the great rath; 
fifthly, a bone gouge, found close to the urn 
just mentioned; and sixthly, a large por- 
tion of an iron spear-head, found a little be- 
neath the soil, in the fosse of the tumu- 
lus. These antiques were looked on with 
great interest by the meeting, particu- 
larly the spear-heads, as iron objects of 
that class are of rare occurrence. 

Captain Moore also sent for exhibition 
some fragments of flooring tiles dug up 
from under the portion of an ancient cross 
at the cemetery, known as “ Bully’s Acre,” 
near the Royal Hospital, Dublin. The 
types of the ornamentation of these tiles, 
originally, no doubt, forming a portion of 
the flooring of the Church of the Knights 
of St. John, were identical with those of 
similar remains found in connection with 
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the ancient ecclesiastical buildings of the 
county and city of Kilkenny. 

Melting down Irish Gold Antiques.— 
The Secretary reminded the meeting of 
the fragments of the splendid goid fibula 
which he had exhibited by the permission 
of their owner, Mr. Jones, of Clonmel, at 
the July meeting of the Society, and re- 
marked that the members would, no doubt, 
be interested in its ultimate fate, which 
he was sorry to say had been traced to the 
melting-pot, as would appear from the 
following extract from a very interesting 
letter addressed by Surgeon Wilde, to the 
“Freeman’s Journal” of Wednesday, the 
2ud ultimo :— 

“About three or four months ago, a 
magnificent gold fibula, originally weighing 
perhaps ten ounces, was found in co. Tip- 
perary. As two persons, neither of whom 
knew its value, were unhappily concerned 
in the discovery, an attempt was made to 
divide the spoil by cutting the article 
across with a handsaw, by which means 
nearly a pound’s worth of gold must have 
been lost. The ends were then battered 
off, and one of them made into a ferrule 
for a ‘blackthorn.’ Subsequently the 
body of the article was sold to one gold- 
smith in Clonmel, and the ends to another. 
These persons, it seems, could not come to 
any arrangement as to the possession of 
the whole, but the major portion was lent 
for exhibition to the Kilkenny Archeolo- 
gical Society, on the 6th of July last, where 
it was described by the Rev. J. Graves, in 
the proceedings of that most industrious 
body; but, unfortunately, no model was 
made of it, or any accurate drawing taken 
of the ornamentation. In the beginning 
of August, a gentleman interested in 
archeology brought the article to Dublin, 
and left it at Mr. West’s, where I had an 
opportunity of examining it. In shape it 
resembled those magniticent antique gold 
ornaments so frequently found in Ireland, 
each consisting of a pair of discs, united 
upon their convex sides by a massive 
curved portion, not unlike the handle 
of a chest of drawers. The largest of 
these yet found in Ireland is in the mu- 
seum of the Royal Irish Academy ; the 
second largest is in Trinity College; and, 
so far as I know, this specimen from 
Clonmel must have been the third in size. 
What rendered it particularly interesting 
to any person conversant with the forms 
of early Irish art, was the amount and 
character of engraved ornamentation 
round the edges of the discs, and also 
where tie handle-shaped bar sprung from 
their convexities. Mr. West and I both 
agreed as to the propriety of having this 
portion, at least, of the article preserved, 

Gent. Maa. Vou. CCVIL. 


although we greatly regretted the saw- 
cut, and the rude battering which the end 
had received. Having occasion to start 
for Scandinavia a few days afterwards, I 
heard nothing more of it until I lately 
made inquiry at Mr. West’s, where I 
learned that it had been returned to the 
owner, who had refused £3 10s. an ounce 
for it. I then wrote toa friend in Clonmel 
about it, when, to my chagrin, I was in- 
formed that it had been recently sold to a 
Dublin trader for £3 8s. an ounce, and 
goods taken in exchange. Up n inquiry, 
my disappointment was rendered still 
greater on learning that it had been 
melted down just three weeks ago in 
William-street, in this city; and so the 
shape and ornamentation of this beautiful 
article of, perhaps, two thousand years 
old, have been lost for ever. Still I hoped 
that I might have learned something of 
the ornamentation from the fragment re- 
maining in the hands of the Clonmel 
trader; and so through my friends there, 
I requested the loan of it to exhibit at the 
Royal Irish Academy, and in order to have 
a drawing made of it. What was the 
patriotic answer of a Tipperary man? 
That I could only have it by paying for it 
at the rate of £5 an ounce! Comment 
upon the foregoing circumstances is quite 
unnecessary.” 

The Chairman remarked that it was 
much to be regretted that the law of 
treasure-trove in this country, which evi- 
dently led to the destruction of this and 
other objects, was not altered. 

The Rev. Mr. Graves quite agreed with 
the Chairman; but until some provision 
was made by the State for the purchase 
of such valuable objects, the melting-pot 
would assuredly be their fate. With re- 
gard to the antique in question, much as 
he regretted its loss, it was hard to expect 
that a country jeweller could hold it over 
for an indefinite time, and be out of the 
considerable sum which he had paid for 
it as gold. He thought much credit was 
due to Mr. Jones for the opportunities af- 
forded by him to the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy to secure it for their museum, and 
he could not but feel that it was lost 
through the apathy of that body. How- 
ever, the meeting would be glad to hear 
that the subject of treasure -trove was 
again about to be brought under the no- 
tice of the legislature, as would appear 
by the following extract from the admi- 
rable letter of Surgeon Wilde, already 
referred to :— 

“Some short time ago, Lord Talbot de 
Malahide, to whom archeology is so much 
indebted, both in this country and in Eng- 
land, introduced a bill of ‘ Treasure-trove ’ 
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into the ‘ Lords,’ and was good enough to 
entrust the clause relating to Ireland to 
my care. As that bill was not pressed, it 
is unnecessary to make further allusion to 
it, or the machinery proposed for carrying 
out its provisions; but I have his Lord- 
ship’s permission to state that it is now 
before the Treasury. In any such law 
the difficulty will be to decide between 
the absolute finders, and the person on 
whose property the discovery is made. 
For the sake of archeology, I am in favour 
of the finder; but I dare say the lawyers 
would make a different distribution. Sup- 

, for a moment, that all antique manu- 
factured gold found in Ireland was obliged 
to be brought to a certain place, say the 
Royal Irish Academy, where the finder 
would be entitled to the standard price 
of it, with something more (as in Scandi- 
navia), for the antiquarian valuc of the 
article. By this means, when articles 
were presented, if such there ever are, 
which might be considered duplicates of 
those we already possess, they could be 
sent to the British Museum; or even if 
melted, the only loss which the country 
would sustain would be two or three shil- 
lings per ounce, the difference between 
the standard value and that given for the 
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article, and this varying according to the 
purity or amount of alloy in the gold, 
which in most of our Irish specimens runs 
from 19 to 21 carats fine, and some have 
been assayed that rose to 23 carats.” 

Mr. Cooke, of Parsonstown, forwarded 
for exhibition a curious seal, which he 
described in a paper read before the meet- 
ing. In the sequel of Mr.Cooke’s paper 
strong reasons were advanced to identify 
the seal as that of Thady Caech (or the 
blind), son of William O’Kelly, King of 
Hy-many, who is recorded by the Four 
Masters to have “died in the habit of the 
third order,”—that is, of St. Francis,—in 
the year 1486. It was most likely that 
the blind chieftain died an inmate of the 
Abbey of Kilconnell, a foundation of his 
ancestors, and near to which the relic was 
found. 

Papers were then read from Mr. Tenison 
on “Stone Celts,’ and Mr. Herbert F. 
Hore on “ Leigh’s Chorographie Account 
of a Portion of Wexford in the latter part 
of the seventeenth century ;” and a vote 
of thanks having being passed to Mr. 
Cooke and the other exhibitors and donors, 
the meeting adjourned to the first Wed- 
nesday in January. 


DISCOVERY OF A GALLO-ROMAN CEMETERY AT LA ROSIERE, 
BY THE ABBE COCHET. 


I wap heard from the newspapers that 
in February, 1859, some interesting dis- 
coveries had been made at La Rosiére, in 
the canton of Forges, near Neuchatel. In 
removing an old pear-tree, at a spot called 
le Vimel, the gardencr, Lelong, had mt 
with a large number of ancient vases, 
which, from their description, I recognised 
+s being Gallo-Roman. M. Mathon, a 
librarian at Neuchatel, who is always zeal- 
ous for the study and preservation of an- 
tique monuments of the ancient country 
of Bray, hastened to secure for the city 
museum the objects discovered at Beauber, 
and he easily procured them, owing to 
the kindness of MM. Bocquet, the pro- 
prietors of the spot. My friend having 
kind'y sent me some of the pieces which 
had been left undamaged by the pickaxes 
of the workmen, I soon found they were 
portions of antique urns, vases used for 
libations and offerings, playthings of chil- 
dren, remains of chests, in short, all those 
things which are generally found amongst 
the spoils of the Gallo- Romans. 

Furnished with permission from the 
owners, and a grant from the prefect, I 
undertook, in the month of June, an 
archeological excavation, with the inten- 





tion of enlightening and developing the 
discovery at Vimel. My hopes were not 
disappointed. In a few days I was certain 
that here had existed a cemetery of the 
three first centuries of the Christian era, 
a cemetery which, from all appearances, was 
destined to receive the mortal remains of 
a family of Gallo-Roman colonists. 

Here are the conclusions I came to, 
after a most careful examination of the 
spot :—In a space of ground about 16} feet 
(5 métres) long by as many wide, I cal- 
culated the existence of 140 antique vases 
placed in forty-six groups. The depth 
at which we found the urns varied from 
1 to 24 feet (30 to 70 centimétres) ; they 
were buried in a sort of sandy soil, which 
was easily removed. Thus we had little 
trouble in procuring them, and had it not 
been for the nearness to the surface at 
which they lay, and the constant passage 
of conveyances in this spot, we should 
have excavated the whole of this fertile 
collection, of which twenty specimens only 
were secured intact. 

All these vases were made of the clay of 
the neighbourhood; there was not one 
found of glass, or of five red carth, which 
they call Samian, but which are supposed 
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to have come from volcanic countries, 
such as Auvergne and the Rhenish pro- 
vinces. This proved evidently the poverty 
of the cemetery I explored, and the humble 
rank occupied in Roman society by the 
colonists, or farmers, whose remains we 
exhumed. This poverty caused us, in some 
cases, to find the burnt bones scattered in 
the soil, which had probably been only 
buried in wooden cases. 

Of the 140 vases of which we had com- 
puted the existence in this spot, 100 were 
urns, that is to say, contained burnt and 
pulverised bones. Here were, then, few 
vases used for offerings or libations; an- 
other proof of the poverty of the Gallo- 
Romans of La Rosiére. 

The form of these vases was neither 
new nor uncommon; they were rustic 
“ollas,” being in shape somewhat similar 
to the earthen pots used by the French 
to this day for their pot-au-feu, a shape 
which is likewise found in Greece, Rome, 
Gaul, Britain, and Germany. The greater 
number of these urns were grey, a colour 
which seems to have been much used at 
funerals; still it must be acknowledged 
that the same colour predominates in 
those remains of vases found in the antique 
“villas.” At Vimel we also remarked, 
more than in other places, urns of white 
earthenware, in shape elongated, and 
having on the projecting part three per- 
pendicular lines, or rays. Amongst the 
vases used for libations and offerings 
there were very few of those pitchers so 
abundantly found at Barentin, Fécamp, 
Cany, Loges, Dieppe, and all the “pays 
de Caux.”” There were also some grey 
platters, or plates, similar to those that 
I had extracted from the cemetery “du 
Pollet.” I particularly observed in this 
pastoral country white earthen pans, with 
spouts for pouring out the milk; I am 
inclined to believe that it formerly con- 
tained milk, even when placed in the 
tomb. Finally, the shape which prevailed 
amongst those used for libations was that 
which we call the “pot @ Vonguent,’’ or 
of perfumes. 

Amongst the ceramic objects which 
might have been used by the children, 
we remarked a feeding-bottle in red 
earth, and a little dove in white. This 
dove, distinguishable from its head and 
wings, was hollow, and contained a bell, 
which proved pretty certainly that it was 
an ancient plaything. The foot was fur- 
nished with a hole, intended to receive a 
piece of wood, which has now disappeared. 

Toys with bells have been found at 
Amiens, in the Roman sepulchres examined 
by M. Dusevel in 1845. As for the feeding- 
bottles they are not rare in the Gallo- 
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Roman sepulchres. My imperfect ob- 
servations enabled me to distinguish some 
at Cany, Dieppe, Barentin, Lillebonne, 
Evreax, Brionne, Lisieux, Giévres, and 
Soing, in La Sologne; at Bordeaux, in 
Aquitaine ; Steinfort, in Luxembourg ; aud 
at Xanten on the shores of the Rhine. 

To conclude the description of the earth- 
enware, we will mention two blue pearls 
co.ted with a glass varnish. These pearls, 
of unequal size but of similar shape and 
colour, were in different tombs. 

These blue pearls are as frequently 
found in the burying-places as in the 
other Gallo-Roman ruins. They are even 
found in the graves of the Franks. I will 
lrere mention from memory that I have 
found them at St. Martin-en-Campagne, 
at Ouville, at Londiniéres, and at Enver- 
meu, (Seine Inférieure) ; others have been 
picked up at Rouen and in the forest of 
Brotonne, at Evreux, Pitres, at Vieil-Ev- 
reux, and at Meuneval, (Eure) ; at Lisieux, 
Paris, Choisi-le-Roi, and at the Castle near 
Joinville. Finally they have been found 
in Switzerland, Belgium, and England. 
We are led to believe that the vases at 
La Rosiére, as those of other cemeteries 
which we have studied, were originally 
buried in wooden eases. In several places 
we found round the urns nails, which be- 
trayed this detail of ancient piety; the 
custom of using these funeral cases ap- 
pears general at this period. Once or 
twice we have even found the nails within 
the urns; but these are as likely to have 
been used for building the pile on which 
the bodies were burnt, as for securing 
the case in which the remains were placed. 
In one instance, at St. Denis-le-Thibout, 
M. Deville found in an urn a nail still 
attached to the burnt bone of a Gallo- 
Roman. 

Few metal objects have been found in 
the sepulchres at La Rosiére; besides the 
nails we have mentioned were a few iron 
nuts, belonging, like them, to the coffer. 
We must not, however, omit to mention a 
small iron hatchet, of a slightly different 
form to those used by the Franks. It was 
probably a child’s hatchet, similar to one 
found in 1851 by M. Osmoy in the ceme- 
tery Guiry (Oise) ; but this last-mentioned 
find of tombs appears to me more Frank 
than Roman. Bronze objects are equally 
rare. We can only mention four or five, 
one of which had been excavated before 
our arrival. It was a small circular anse, 
of which the use is unknown to us. Two 
others are Roman bronze coins corroded 
and oxidized, of which I could not possibly 
discover the shape. I believe it to have 
belonged to the ‘ Haut Empire,’ as nothing 
occurs to contradict this supposition. 
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Each of these pieces was found at the 
bottom of an urn, where it appeared to 
have been placed intentionally. It was 
probably-in consequence of the belief in 
the Nautum for the passage of the barque 
a& Caron. 

But it must be confessed that even 
under the reign of Polytheism the world 
was far from believing in the fable of 
DT’ Achéron Avare, since in more than a 
hundred graves at La Rosiére we only 
find two furnished with passports for the 
passage of the Styx. In the other ceme- 
teries of Normandy the proportion ap- 
peared to me the same. 

A dark piece of metal, equally interest- 
ing, since it reveals a social detail and a 
custom of the time, is a little bronze bell 
found at the bottom of an urn, with one 
of our two medals. This bell, which accord- 
ing to our ideas was used to attach to the 
neck of some domestie animal, would in- 
dicate these as the remains of a shepherd 
or keeper of flocks. It is a remarkable 
thing that these little bells in iron or 
bronze (tintinnabula,) have been met with 
in several cemeteries in our country. I 
myself found one at Neuville-le-Pollet in 
1845, at Loges in 1851, and Barentin 
1858. The same year M. Bordier found 
one in the.cemetery of Vérine, near Melle, 
in Les Deux Sevres; similar bells have 
been dug up from the Saxon or Frank 
burying-places at Bresles (Oise) in 1857 ; 
at Rue St. Pierre, near Beauvais, in 1845; 
at Védrin, near Namur, in 1853; at 
Kingston Down (Kent) in 1771. All the 
documents of the Roman times, like those 
of the epoch of the Franks, the laws, 
miniatures of manuscript, legends of the 
lives of the saints, attest the custom of 
attaching bells to the necks of their oxen, 
sheep, goats, deer, and even stags. A 
book might be written on the monuments 
which remain to us of this custom, and of 
which the bell at La Rosiére is the last 
vestige. 

After having described the cemetery of 
Beaubec, and having attributed it to the 


first three centuries of our era, the epoch 
when the eustom of burning reigned in 
our countries, I shall, perhaps, be asked if 
in the neighbourhood of our burial-ground 
there are any remains of Gallo-Roman 
edifices. Everybody is aware that the 
country of Bray is still little known, and 
hus been but little explored with a view to 
such discoveries. However, I can assert 
that at the period which corresponds in 
history with the Roman dominion, this 
country was highly civilized, and covered 
with important establishments. 

In a few days I was able to convince 
myself that around the turf-pits and the 
rose-beds, and the ponds, and the marshes 
where the Cistercians founded, in the 
twelfth century, their abbey of Beaubec, 
were a quantity of foundations of ancient 
buildings. I content myself with men- 
tioning the masses of tiles accompanying 
the potteries that we recognised in the 
woods recently grubbed at La Rosiére, 
sufficient to lead us to believe in the ex- 
istence of an establishment for making 
tiles in these distriets. The Mount Grip- 
pon, at the foot of which extends the 
cemetery of Vimel, is said in the neigh- 
bourhood to have been a Roman camp, 
and it has all the appearance of an ancient 
Station. 

The modest chapel of Trefforest ap- 
pears to me to replace a Roman Sacellum. 
A sacred fountain formed, as it were, the 
base, and the ground on which it rests, 
like the ancient monument itself, was 
filled with tiles, hand mills, slabs of 
lias and blocks of red cement. M. de 
Trefforest, who has rebuilt the ancient 
chapel, has had the good taste to preserve 
in the walls of the new edifice some tiles, 
some slabs of the pavement, and some 
plaster belonging to the primitive church, 
founded upon the site of the pagan edifice. 
The neighbouring territory of Forges has 
the soil strewn with fragments of pottery 
and tiles, and various indications of Roman 
mines, forges, and ovens which flourished 
in the time of the Caesars. 


ANTEDILUVIAN ANTIQUITIES. 


Ir is upwards of twelve years since 
M. Boucher de Perthes published the first 
volume of his Antiquités Celtiques et Anté- 
diluviennes. The work was the result of 
long, patient, and conscientious researches 
in the neighbourhood of Abbeville, an ac- 
count of which, in the shape of essays or 
papers, had been previously read before 
the Society of Emulation of Abbeville, 
of which M. Boucher de Perthes is Pre- 


sident. These researches not only led to 
the discovery of a vast quantity of flint 
weapons and implements of various kinds, 
which were, without any hesitation, uni- 
versally accepted as having belonged to 
the early Celtic races; but, at the same 
time, they widened our knowledge as to 
the antiquity of man to an extent almost 
unsuspected except by the philosophic in- 
vestigator himself, who, in a work evincing 
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great depth of thought and sound judg- 
ment*, gave reasons for believing that 
tangible evidences of antediluvian human 
beings might yet be discovered. 

The antediluvian relics, so far from being 
received with a corresponding favour to 
the Celtic, were mistrusted on all sides. 
The discovery was altogether new: it did 
not support received opinions, and was in 
opposition to antiquarian and geological 
dogmas. Some said M. Boucher de Per- 
thes was mistaken as to the exact situation 
in which the worked flints had really been 
found; others asserted that he must have 
been imposed upon by the labourers who 
dug them up; and nearly all concurred 
in dismissing or evading the question by 
asserting the impossibility of the alleged 
facts. In vain the author appealed to his 
vast collection, open and accessible to all; 
in vain he pointed to the beds of drift, or 
the diluviwm, in which the objects had been 
found, and were still being found: with 
the exception of a very few», no one would 
take the pains to verify the facts, the 
elaborate volume was thrust aside, half- 
read, and scepticism accepted as a reason 
the reiterated impossibility . 

The geological objections, by far the 
most serious, were strenuously combated 
by M. Boucher de Perthes; but the diffi- 
culty was to induce the geologists to at- 
tend personally and judge for themselves 
with their own eyes. At length one, a 
man of eminence, was induced to visit the 
collection. He had been opposed to the 
author and his system; but scarcely had 
he gone through the museum, before his 
doubts were dispelled, his conviction was 
sealed, and he exclaimed, “ Yes, I am here 
in another world.” Without losing a mo- 
ment, he wished to examine the beds from 
which the objects had been extracted: 
while he employed labourers to dig, he 





® Dela Création, Essai sur l’origine et la pro- 
gression des étres, 5 vols. 12mo., Paris, 1838. 

b The names of the few believers, as recently 
given by M. de Perthes, are M. Jomard, M. Con- 
stant Prévost, M. Hébert, Herr Worsaae, Coun- 
sellor Thomsen, M. de Hammer, M. Kintzing 
(of Philadelphia), Mr. Roach Smith, Mr. Uunkin, 
Dr. Thurnam, Mr. Falconer ; and, in the spring of 
the present year, Mr. Evans and Mr. Prestwich, 
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also dug for himself: everywhere he found 
what M. de Perthes had found; and these 
discoveries formed the subject of a memoir 
which opened for him the door of the 
Institut. This confirmation and this re- 
cantation were followed by others. People 
began to open their eyes and to study the 
question. M. de Perthes gained his cause, 
and the presence of the work of men's 
hands in the diluvium is now an avowed 
fact. 

In 1857 M. de Perthes published a 
second volume of his work, with twenty- 
six new plates, containing nearly five hun- 
dred illustrations ; but while, through the 
zeal of Mr. Evans and Mr. Prestwich, the 
geologists of England were about to con- 
cede to M. de Perthes the praise that had 
hitherto been so sparingly meted, the Ar- 
cheological Congress held at Laon com- 
mitted itself by throwing the old doubts 
upon his authenticated discoveries ; and so 
far as its influence extends, has propagated 
errors and opinions no longer held by the 
most eminent scientific men of the two 
countries. M. de Perthes, in a reply just 
published, accuses the members of this Con- 
gress not only of not having read his book, 
of not having seen his collection, of not 
having visited the localities in which the 
flint weapons and implements were found, 
but also of considerable ignorance in cer- 
tain geological assumptions, which they 
have inconsiderately made*. At the same 
time, the Institut of France (Académie 
des Sciences), we perceive, has since then 
received and read a paper on the subject 
from M. de Perthes himself, which will 
tend to procure him in France the credit 
and honour shewn him in our own country. 

The Rev. J. Kenrick’s treatment of M. 
de Perthes’ discoveries will be interesting 
to such of our readers who may not as yet 
have given them the attention they de- 
serve. It forms part of the proceedinys 
of a recent meeting of the Yorkshire Phi- 
losophical Society, a report of which will 
be found in our present Magazine, at 
page 620. 





© Réponse d MM. les Antiquaires et Géologues 
présents aux Assises Archéologiques de Laon. 
Amiens, 1859, 8vo., 31 pp. 
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HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


The Fabric Rolls of York Minster, with 
an Appendix of Illustrative Documents. 
8vo., xxxii. and 380 pp. (Durham, pub- 
lished for the Surtees Society.)—Perhaps 
no Society of our day has done such good 
service to the archwologist as the Surtees 
Society, or has produced so many works 
of standard and permanent value as the 
foundations of history, though of somewhat 
limited and local interest. Of all the 
string of valuable documents which it has 
given to the world, this is the most valua- 
ble, and has also the advantage of treating 
of a subject of more general interest, in- 
asmuch as the metropolitical Church of 
York is more generally known and more 
highly appreciated by southern men than 
Durham and its immediate neighbour- 
hood. It is gratifying to find that our 
excellent and most valued friend, the late 
Mr. James Raine, who was the life and 
soul of this Society, has left so worthy a 
successor in his son, the editor of the pre- 
sent volume. The same scrupulous care 
and unwearied industry, the same tact and 
sound judgment which distinguished the 
father, are found also in the son, and we 
fancy that we detect a little of the same 
sly humour also, which often gives life and 
pungency to a work that might have been 
thought dry without this relief. 

The Preface contains a carefully drawn 
outline of the history of the Cathedral, in 
which Mr. Raine has ventured to differ 
from previous authorities, even occasionally 
from Professor Willis, with whom, how- 
ever, he generally agrees; but all his 
opinions are clearly supported by the docu- 
ments, which he has studied so carefully 
that it is almost impossible to doubt the 
accuracy of his conclusions. 

The following extract from the Preface 
relates the causes which have delayed the 
publication of this volume, and will pos- 
sess a melancholy interest for many of our 
readers :— 


“The members of the Surtees Society 
will be aware that there has been a great 
delay in the issuing of the present volume. 
I have already acquainted them with the 
causes of that delay, and I must throw my- 
self again upon their generous indulgence. 
I do not regret the labour which has been 
spent upon this book, and that has not been 
slight, but there are associations connected 
with this volume which must always be 
most painful to myself. Its progress has 
been retarded by illness and affliction of no 
ordinary kind. Two kinsmen very near and 
dear to me, who took great interest in this 
work, have not been permitted to witness 
its completion. One, the greatest church- 


restorer of modern times, was delighted with 
the novel information that the Rolls con- 
tained, and I well remember his pointing to 
the charges for painting the interior of the 
lantern at York, recorded at page 77, the 
last sheet that he saw, and saying—‘ This is 
just what we want to do at Ely.’ Now, sin- 
gularly enough, the lantern in that glorious 
temple, renovated and painted, is to be his 
monument. Another kinsman, nearer and 
dearer still, first suggested the publication 
of this volume, and frequently said that 
it would make quite a revolution in archi- 
tectural archeology | chronology ?]. All the 
early sheets were submitted to his experi. 
enced eye, but, alas! he was not permitted 
to see many of them. ‘That which ends 
with page 160 was the last that was sent 
to him. He kept it longer than usual, and 
I wondered at it ; at length it was returned, 
and I soon saw that although it had been 
a labour of love to peruse it, it had been 
a labour still. Upon page 156 were the 
last words that he ever wrote in connexion 
with the favourite pursuits of his life: there 
did that hand, so true to the Surtees So- 
ciety, for the first time waver. A fortnight 
afterwards, and it was lifeless. It may seem 
idle to record such trifles as these ; I men- 
tion them with a melancholy pleasure, and 
some will thank me for them, 

“These things are now over, and this 
volume is at length completed. Several 
things have been omitted from want of space 
and time. The book, however, contains 
nearly all the evidences upon which an ar- 
chitectural account of the church of York 
must be built. At some future time it may, 
perhaps, be in my power to weave out of 
them a history of that Minster in a more 
popular form.”—(pp. xxv. , xxvi.) 


The question how far these Rolls do 
“produce quite a revolution in architec- 
tural chronology,” we hope to gxamine 
at a future time ; for the present, we must 
content ourselves with cordially recom- 
mending this volume to the attention «f 
our readers, and making a few extracts by 
way of specimens of the contents. The 
latter half of the volume, which consists 
of “Illustrative Documents,” will be 
found the most interesting to the general 
reader. We select a couple of short docu- 
ments relating to the honours paid by the 
common people to the grave of the mur- 
dered Archbishop Serope, with Mr. Raine’s 
comments upon them. It will be seen 
that these comments are not the least 
valuable p .rt of the work; they frequently 
contain an admirable analysis of the docu- 
ment to which they relate, and always 
— it more interesting and intelligi- 

e:— 


“Three documents of great interest and 
value relating to Archbishop Scrope, The 
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legalized murder of that prelate took place 
in the year 1405, in spite of the remon- 
strances of the Chief Justice and the en- 
treaties of the friends of law and equity, 
The consequences were hardly expected by 
the king. e popular love and regard for 
the family of Scrope, and for the Archbishop 
in particular, manifested themselves in the 
most remarkable way. The English people 
have always resented any great indignity 
that has been shewn to their prelates, 
Becket, by his death, shook the F tes of 
England to its foundations, and won for 
himself a place in the calendar: Laud, too, 
who somewhat resembled Becket in spirit 
by his magnanimity at his end, redeemed 
his fame, and cast into the shade the haughty 
indiscretion which had brought him to the 
scaffold. So it was with Scrope, He wasa 
man, if we can at this day properly esti- 
mate his character, of no great vigour of 
mind or judgment, but these defects were 
forgotten when men were influenced by the 
fascination of his manner, or were won over 
by the kindliness of his heart. 

‘‘His violent end evoked the sympathy 
of the people of the north to an extraordi- 
nary degree. His faults were forgotten in 
his sufferings, and he became the idol of the 
populace. His name, indeed, was never 
inserted in the calendar, but by the crowds 
who flocked to the stately minster at York 
he was worshipped as a saint. There, in 
the chapel of St. Stephen, near the remains 
of his illustrious ancestor, his mutilated re- 
mains were laid. Before that simple monu- 
ment which commemorated him, thousands 
knelt in silent adoration, and prayed for 
their martyred Archbishop. The offerings 
which they made were devoted to the fabric, 
and thus, even in his death, the ill-fated 
prelate contributed to the upraising of that 
glorious edifice which he had never neglected 
during his life. 

«It was not to be expected that such de- 
monstrations of popular feeling should es- 
cape the notice of the Sovereign and his 
officers. The view which they took of the 
matter is embodied in these letters, which 
are now, for the first time, printed. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury who remonstrated 
with the Chapter was Arundell, who had 
filled St. Peter’s chair at York before Scrope 
was raised toit. Longley signs the docu- 
ment in his official character as chancellor. 
He was also dean of the body which he was 
addressing, and thus he could speak to them 
with even greater effect, The incident must 
have placed him in rather an awkward posi- 
tion, but he was far too clever a politician to 
adopt the views of his Chapter, or to oppose 
in any way, the feelings and the tactics of 
his royal master. 

“‘ The orders issued in the following letters 
were, in all probability, attended to, as they 
could not, evidently, be trifled with. They 
could not, however, allay the feeling that 
had been aroused. Offerings and prayers 
were still made at the tomb of the Arch- 
bishop, and when the Reformation swept 
away both shrine and altar, the treasures 
of St. Stephen’s chapel held a conspicuous 
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place among the magnificent furniture of 
the church of York.”—(pp. 193, 194.) 


Want of space compels us to omit the 
first and longest of them, but the sub- 
stance of it is contained in the others. 
The Norman-French of the fifteenth cen, 
tury is curious :— 


“T. ARCHIEPISCOPUS CANTUARIENSIS, ET 
Tuomas Laneiey Decanus Epor., ET 
ANGLI® CANOELLARIUS, 


“Imprimis quod Decanus, Capitulum, 
singuli canonici et ministri quicunque eccle- 
sie Hbor. a quacumque publicacione mira- 
culorum per dominum Ricardum nuper Ebor, 
Archiepiscopum factorum se abstineant. 

“Item quod nullum ad adorandum pre- 
fatum Archiepiscopum invitent quoquomodo 
vel inducant. 

“Ttem quod nullum quominus ad sepul- 
crum ejusdem accedat causa orationum fien- 
darum pro anima ejusdem defuncti impe- 
diant. 

“Ttem quod deputentur magister Johannes 
Harewod, Thomas Garton, et Robertus Fe- 
riby, qui venientibus exponant ut oblaciones 
quas in ipsius honore facere intendunt non 
ad sepulcrum, sed ad tumbam Sancti Wil- 
lelmi, aut alio loco devoto ejusdem Ecclesize 
reponant, causam hujus rei exponentes, quod 
expectabitur determinacio ecclesie ante- 
quam hujusmodi adoracione dependencia, 
cere, vel aliarum rerum, seu aliqua adora- 
cione solenni, honoretur, 

‘‘Ttem si quis exposicioni dictorum cus- 
todum non obediens ceram aut res alias 
temeraria voluntate ad sepulcrum suum 
dimittat, seu oblaciones forsan in auro vel 
argento, sine mora dicti custodes illud aufe- 
rant et in alio loco, prout eis videbitur, ad 
usum Ecclesise reservent. 

“De PAR LE Roy. 

“<Treschiers en Dieu! Nous desirantes 
que Vabusion que a este par long temps 
sustenue touchant le concours de notre 
poeple a le ce l’arcevesque d’euerwyk, qui 
darem morust, et les offrendres faites a 
mesme le corps gisant enseveles denis l’eglise 
d’euerwyk soit oustes en le plus honeste et 
covenable manere -que faire poura ordenne 
avons de |’assent et avys de notre treschier 
et tresame cousin l’arcevesque de Canterbirs 
et de notre Chanceller certeine informacion 
compriuse en une cedule quelle nous vous 
envoions closee denis cestes; vuillants et 
vous mandans fermement enchargeant que 
vous vous gouvernes en celle partie selon le 
susdite informacion, que contient cynk arti- 
cles tant soulement jusques a tant que vous 
en aies autre mandement de nous et ce ne 
lesses. Donne sous notre signet a notre 
palays de Westmonster, le quint jour d’av- 
rill 


‘¢A nos treschiers en Dieu les Dean & 
Chapetre de notre eglise d’euerwyk. 
“6 JOHAN FILS AU ROY, CONSTABLE D’ENGLETERRE 
& GARDEN ESTMARCHE VERS ESCOCE. 
*¢ Chier et bien ame! Pour diverses causes 
nous et notre conseill mouvantes voullons, et 
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de par le Roy mon soverain seignur et pier, 
vous mandons fermement enchargeantes que 
tost venes ces presentes, tous excusacions 
cessantes, faces abatre tout la clausure de 
charpentrie fait entour le sepulture de 
Richard nadgarres Erchevesque d’euerwyk, 
qui mort est, et y faces mettre sur la terre 
entre les pilers et par bonne espace de hors 
veilles fuystes et grosses piers de bonne 
hautesse et lacure iffint qils i soyent con- 
tinuelment pour fare estoppoill a les faux 
foles que y veignont par colour de devocion 
faisant en ceste cas ensy votre parte come 
bons desires de faver votre estat et eschiner 
indignacion et ce ne vuilles lesser. Donnes 
sous notre signet a notre manoir de Semer 
le xxj. jour de Septembre. 

“ A notre chier et bien ame, Thomas Gar- 
ton, clerk del “— Cathedraill d’euer- 
wyk.”—(pp. 194—196.) 


These extracts will suffice to shew the 
value of the work, and that it stands in 
need of no recommendation from us. All 
those who are interested in the study of 
medieval architecture and history will not 
fail to secure this volume for their library. 





An Inaugural Lecture delivered by 
Goldwin Smith, M.A., Regius Professor of 
Modern History in the University of Ox- 

ford. 8vo., 40 pp. (J.H.and J. Parker.)— 

We do not often consider it necessary to 
notice the Lectures of the Professors in 
our Universities, but as one of the especial 
objects of this Magazine is to encourage 
and assist the study of Modern History, 
the Inaugural Lecture before us comes 
legitimately within our province, and we 
rejoice to find it equally creditable to the 
Professor and to the University to which 
he belongs. It has rarely been our lot to 
find s» much deep thought so clearly ex- 
pressed and so carefully and usefully ap- 
plied in so small a compass. We may 
indeed congratulate the University in 
having this important Chair so well filled. 
Mr. Goldwin Smith is evidently a man of 
no ordinary compass of mind or common- 
place range of information ; he is able to 
grasp the whole of his vast subject, and to 
comprehend its bearing and its connection 
with the cognate subjects of Law, and 
Political Economy, and Diplomacy, all of 
which were formerly considered as branches 
subordinate to this Chair, but are now 
separated from it. 

Vast subjects for thought and investiga- 
tion are here touched upon, and the road 
indicated to such students as are able to fol- 
lowit, and all those who are capable of think- 
ing could hardly fail to be made to think 
seriously by such a lecture as this. If we 
are correctly informed, the Prince of Wales 
was one of those who heard it, and we 
could hardly wish our future King to have 
a ~“ standing-point from which to 


survey the history, the laws, and the con- 
stitution of our country. From this lofty 
point of view he may learn to appreciate 
the value of the institutions of England 
compared with those of foreign countries, 
and to see the bearing of the’ various 
changes now proposed to be made in them, 
and the necessity of caution without ob- 
stinacy. Mr. Smith is bold enough to do 
justice to the character of Cromwell, and 
to assert its superiority to that of the first 
Napoleon; he does equal justice to the cha- 
racter of the Cavaliers, as noble-minded, 
honourable men. He points out the supe- 
riority of the education given at Oxford in 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
to what it was a century later, when igno- 
tance, prejudice, and bigotry were para- 
mount, and all attempts to enlarge the 
boundaries of education were resisted or 
thwarted by those in authority. The pic- 
ture drawn by Tom Hearne of the Uni- 
versity in his day, and his own mind asa 
specimen of it, may well be studied as a 
warning. The evil effects upon the country 
are now obvious; and the danger arising 
from ignorance in high places, or from 
placing power in ignorant hands, are ably 
traced by the Professor in this comprehen- 
sive outline. It is clearly shewn that the 
natural effect of too great a sub-division 
of land, and of placing power in the hands 
of an ignorant or half-educated class, is 
despotism and tyranny, and a system of 
centralization and bureaucracy, for want 
of a middle class. 

We cannot refrain from giving the follow- 
ing extract, as a specimen of Mr. Goldwin 
Smith’s style of thinking and of writing :— 

“‘King George I., however, or his Minister, 
was not the first of English rulers who had 
endeavoured to draw direct from the Univer- 
sity a supply of talented and highly-educated 
men for the service of the State. I almost 
shrink from mentioning the name which in- 
trudes so grimly into the long list of the 
Tory and High Church Chancellors of Ox- 
ford. But it was at least the nobler part of 
Cromwell’s character which led him to pro- 
tect Oxford and Cambridge from the level- 
ling fanaticism of his party, to make himself 
our Chancellor, to foster our learning with 
his all-pervading energy, and to seek to 
draw our choicest youth to councils which 
it must be allowed were always filled, as far 
as the evil time permitted, with an eye to 
the interest of England and to her interest 
alone. Cromwell’s name is always in the 
mouths of those who despise or hate high 
education ; who call, in every public emer- 
gency, for native energy and rude common 
sense,—for no subtle and fastidious philoso- 
phers, but strong practical men. They seem 
to think that he really was a brewer of 
Huntingdon who left his low calling in a fit 
of fanatical enthusiasm to lead a great cause 
(great, whether it were the right cause or 
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the wrong,) in camp and council, to win 
Dunbar against a general who had foiled 
Wallenstein, to fascinate the imagination of 
Milton, and by his administration at home 
and abroad to raise England, in five short 
years and on the morrow of a bloody civil 
war, to a height of greatness to which she 
still looks back with a proud and wistful 
eye. Cromwell, to use his own words, ‘ was 
by birth a gentleman, living neither in any 
considerable height, nor yet in obscurity ;’ 
he was educated, suitably to his birth, at a 
good classical school ; he was at Cambridge ; 
he read law ; but what was much more than 
this, he, who is supposed to have owed his 
power to ignorance and narrowness of mind, 
had brooded a'most to madness over the 
deepest questions of religion and politics, 
and, as a kinsman of Hampden and an 
active member of Hampden’s party, had 
held intimate converse on those questions 
with the profoundest and keenest intellects 
of that unrivalled age. And therefore his 
ambition, if it was treasonable, was not low. 
Therefore he bore himself always not as one 
who gambled for a stake, but as one who 
struggled for a cause. Therefore the great 
soldier loved the glory of peace above the 
glory of war, and the moment he could do 
so, sheathed his victorious sword ; therefore, 
if he was driven to govern by force, he was 
driven to it with reluctance, and only after 
long striving to govern by nobler means ; 
therefore he kept a heart above tinsel, and, 
at a height which had turned the head of 
Cesar, remained always master of himself ; 
therefore he loved and called to,his council- 
board high and cultivated intellect, and em- 
ployed it to serve the interest of the State 
without too anxiously enquiring how it would 
serve his own ; therefore he felt the worth 
of the Universities, saved them from the 
storm which laid throne and altar in the 
dust, and earnestly endeavoured to give 
them their due place and influence as semi- 
naries of statesmen. Those who wish to see 
the conduct of a real brewer turned into a 
political chief should mark the course of 
Santerre in the French Revolution. Those 
who wish to see how power is wielded with- 
out high cultivation and great ideas, should 
trace the course of Napoleon, so often com- 
pared with Cromwell, and preferred to 
him ;—of Napoleon the great despiser of 
philosophers ;—and ask whether a little of 
the philosophy which he despised might not 
have mitigated the vulgar vanity which 
breathes through his bulletins, and tem- 
pered his vulgar lust of conquest with 
some regard for nobler things. It would 
indeed be a flaw in nature if that which 
Arnold called the highest earthly work, 
the work of government, were best per- 
formed by blind ignorance and headlong 
force, or by a cunning which belongs al- 
most as much to .brutes as man. The 
men who have really left their mark on 
England, the founders of her greatness from 
Alfred to the Elizabethan statesmen, and 
from the Elizabethan statesmen down to 
Canning and Peel, have been cultivated in 
various ways; some more by study, some 
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more by thought; some by one kind of 
study, some by another: but in one way or 
other they have been all cultivated men. 
The minds of all have been fed and stimu- 
lated, through one channel or other, with 
the great thoughts of those who had gone 
before them; and prepared for action by 
lofty meditations, the parents of high de- 
signs.” —(pp. 5—8,) 





The Story of a Pocket-Bible. By the 
Author of “ Gilbert Gresham,” “ Stories of 
School-boys.” (London: Religious Tract 
Society.)—This is a good little book,— 
good to have been written, and good to be 
read. ‘The author has well imagined and 
well described the probable history of his 
pocket- Bible, and his story has a simplicity 
and earnest sincerity which we trust will 
help it to some usefulness. 

The history of the pocket-Bible is traced 
through a period of some fifty years. In 
following its fortunes, the writer dwells 
with emphasis upon its influence on the 
young; he evidently takes pleasure in pic- 
turing the young lives and early deaths it 
has been the means of making beautiful 
and happy. ‘The really best and most im- 
pressive part of his work, however, is that 
in which is related the story of “The 
Working Man.” The narrative touches 
upon a grand danger menacing the more 
intelligent members of our working-classes, 
and it is to be hoped may be of some 
benefit. ‘The subject might have been 
made more of, perhaps, or may furnish 
u.atter for another tale. 





The White Elephant ; or, The Hunters 
of Ava and the King of the Golden Foot. 
By Witu1am Darron, Author of “The 
Wolf- Boy of China,” &c. (London: Grif- 
fith and Farran.)—Most boys like adven- 
ture, and most boys like animals, which 
conjunction of tastes warrants the infer- 
ence that most boys will like Mr. Dalton’s 
story. Considered in a literary point of 
view, the tale is of no great merit ; but it 
is lively, and the author seems to have 
taken pains that the information it con- 
veys should be substantially accurate. 

Parents who are over-rich in masculine 
scions, and are beginning to contemplate 
with some dread the near approach of the 
Christmas holidays, will do well to provide 
themselves with this volume. The com- 
bined powers of the narrative and of Mr. 
Harrison Weir’s illustrations will certainly 
secure some few hours of quietness in their 
circle. A large number of juvenile readers 
have, no doubt, already made friends with 
Mr. Dalton through his “ Wolf-Boy of 
China,” and will, therefore, give him the 


readier welcome, 


41 
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The Archaeology of Berkshire. By the 
Ear OF CARNARVON. Fcap. 8vo., 48 pp. 
(Murray.)—One of the most pleasing fea- 
tures of recent times has been the manner 
in which the higher class of our gentry 
and nobility have shewn themselves in 
their true colours, as what they are, and 
what they ought to be, the best-educated, 
best-informed class amongst us as a whole. 
The ignorance and consequent prejudice 
of the great mass of the people, and the 
absurd self-conceit of the poor half-edu- 
cated men who have contrived to pick up 
a little more information than their fel- 
lows, are amongst the greatest difficul- 
ties of all statesmen, and all those who, 
looking from a high point of view, wish 
and endeavour to benefit their fellow-citi- 
zens. The only remedy for this is what is 
now being partially done,—for the real and 
natural leaders of the people, those who 
are able to teach them from their superior 
minds and superior information, to come 
out and take their proper places, and no 
longer shroud themselves in reserve and 
hauteur, and treat their fellows with con- 
tempt, as has been too commonly the case. 

The Earl of Carnarvon has shewn us in 
a few pages that he is one of those tho- 
roughly well-informed gentlemen who have 
no need to fear coming forward on any 
occasion when those resources are called 
for. The able sketch which he has given 
us would do credit to a professed arche- 
ologist, and shews the true spirit of the 
philosophic historian, who is not afraid of 
dealing with what are called trifles, when 
he sees their real importance in connection 
with each other and with general history. 
The manner in which he shews his appre- 
ciation of others throws the best light on 
his own character. He seems to have a 
natural taste for biography, and hits off 
the character of the person he is writing 
about in a few short and happy sentences ; 
and the worthies he has selected for notice 
do cretit to his judgment. Berkshire and 
Hampshire, being so nearly central coun- 
ties, are the very heart of England, and 
their history is the history of the whole 
country. We have here passed in rapid 
review such a string of great names as to 
be perfectly dazzling when we turn over 
the pages with a view to enumerate them. 
Of the Roman period, we have an excellent 
and truthful though rapid sketch, then the 
legendary period, which, as his Lordship ob- 
serves, is worthy of more investigation, as 
there is generally some ground for a legend, 
and that ground is part of history. The 
questions about Vortigern, and Rowena, 
and King Arthur, and Wayland Smith are 
touched upon with a master’s hand. King 
Alfred comes out more distinctly. Then 


the Norman Conquest and its effects, the 
admirable character of Edward I., the 
earliest free-trader, and the monarch who 
first moulded our Parliamentary system 
into shape. Justice is then done to those 
who are more especially Berkshire wor- 
thies. Jack of Newbury, with his hun- 
dred horses and his hundred well-clothed 
bowmen; the Englefields in several suc- 
cessive generations; Sir Francis Wal- 
singham, John Powlet, Marquis of Win- 
chester, Prince Maurice, Sir John Boys, 
Lord Falkland, Lord Sunderland, the 
Lord Carnarvon of Vandyke, Lord Cla- 
rendon, Archbp. Laud, Speaker Lenthal, 
Lord Lovelace and William III., Lord 
Bolingbroke, and last, not least, the late 
Mr. Philip Pusey, to whose memory a just 
and graceful tribute is paid by the noble 
Earl. We would gladly extract a large part 
of this excellent lecture, but the whole is 
so short, and so comprehensive, that our 
readers will naturally wish to read it en- 
tire. There is a remarkable absence of 
the dry dust of archeology, and rather 
too great an aversion to bricks and mortar. 
Scarcely a building is mentioned, or more 
than alluded to. Even Windsor Castle 
does not once appear on the field of Berk- 
shire, nor Reading Abbey, nor Abingdon 
Abbey. Chaucer’s Castle of Donnington 
is just mentioned, and Basing House in- 
cidentally. * The buildings of a county cer- 
tainly form part of its archeology, and we 
could have wished for a little more atten. 
tion to them. The De la Beches and their 
celebrated series of tombs at Aldworth 
also escape notice, nor are any other 
tombs mentioned. But his Lordship is 
evidently aware of the great extent of the 
subject which he had to skim over, and 
was afraid of getting out of his depth. 
We are too thankful for what we have, 
and for the good example he has set, to 
wish to complain of any omissions. 





The Platonic Dialogues, for English 
Readers. By Wit11am WueEwett, D.D., 
Vol. I. Dialogues of the Socratic School, 
and Dialogues referring to the Trial and 
Death of Socrates. (Cambridge and Lon- 
don: Macmillan and Co., 12mo.)—The 
observation may possibly savour of hetero- 
doxy to some men of high classical educa- 
tion, but it really seems to us just as fit 
and proper at the present day, that per- 
sons of ordinary education, who have no 
chance of ever being able to read the 
philosophical works of antiquity in the 
original language, should still be enabled 
to understand and even appreciate them 
by the aid of others, as it is fit and proper 
that persons should have the use and en- 
joyment of shillings and sovereigns with- 
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out the absolute necessity of a voyage to 
the silver mines of Mexico or a toilsome 
apprenticeship at the “ diggins.” 

The most precious relics, perhaps, of 
heathen antiquity, that is, as represent- 
ing the most exalted thought of those 
times, are the Dialogues of Plato; and 
in the present instance we have, most. 
appropriately, one of the best scholars and 
one of the deepest thinkers of the present 
day spending years over the Platonic 
Dialogues with the view of making them 
as intelligible in an English garb, to the 
purely English reader, as they are in the 
original to himself and the comparatively 
few scholars of a similar calibre. 

As to the plan adopted to carry out his 
purpose, we cannot do better than give 
the following extracts from the learned 
Translator’s Preface :— 


** The object of the following Translations 
and Remarks is to make the Dialogues of 
Plato intelligible to the English reader. 
But I would not have it understood from 
this that 1 have altered the substance or 
the drama of these Dialogues with a view 
of rendering them more popular. I have 
given both the matter and the manner with 
all fidelity, except in so far as I have abridged 
several parts, in order to avoid prolix and 
obscure passages. And I can venture to say 
that my task (including translations of most 
of the other Platonic Dialogues, as well as 
of those given in this volume) has not been 
lightly executed, It has been a labour of 
many years: each part has been gone over 
again and again ; and if I have been led in 
many cases to views of the purport of these 
Dialogues different from the views which 
have been put forth by modern translators 
and commentators, I have tried to give my 
reasons for my interpretation, and have dis- 
cussed the interpretations proposed by others. 
.... In every part my rule has been to take 
what seemed the direct and natural import of 
the Dialogue asits true meaning. Some of the 
commentators are in the habit of extracting 
from Plato doctrines obliquely implied rather 
than directly asserted: indeed they some- 
times seem to ascribe to their Plato an 
irony so profound, that it makes no differ- 
ence in any special case whether he asserts 
& proposition or its opposite. .... If the 
present volume should find favour in the 
eyes of the public, I shall be tempted to 
publish others of the Platonic Dialogues in 
the samme manner.” 


The Dialogues are rendered additionally 
intelligible, and, indeed, interesting to the 
English reader, by copious explanatory 
passages thrown in parenthetically here 
and there, and sufficiently distinguished 
from the translated portions by being un- 
accompanied by the marks of quotation 
which distinguish the translation through- 
out. In addition to this, the translation 
itself, for its perspicuity, merits high 


praise; while by no means the least valu- 
able portions of the volume are the “ Re- 
marks,” annexed to the conclusion of each 
Dialogue: indeed, as it seems to us, there 
are few, if any, classical scholars in ex- 
istence who might not read them with 
considerable advantage. 

The Dialogues in the present volume 
are “Laches, of Courage ;” “Charmides, 
of Sound-mindedness ;” “ Lysis, of Friend- 
ship ;” “the Rivals, of Philosophy ;” “the 
First Alcibiades, of the Nature of Man;” 
“the Second Alec:biades, of Prayer ;” 
“Theages, the Divine Monitor:” “ Cli- 
tophon, Hortatory :” “ Meno, of Virtue ;” 
“Euthyphro, of Piety ;” “the Apology, 
or Defence of Sccrates ;” “ Crito, What is 
to be done?” “the Phado, of the Im- 
mortality of the Soul.” 

The large and clear type, too, of the 
volume, from the Cambridge University 
Press, deserves a word of commenda- 
tion. 


Die Altchristlichen Kirchen nach den 
Baudenkmalen und alteren Beschreibun- 
gen und der Einfluss des Altchristlichen 
Baustyls auf den Kirchenbau aller Spd- 
teren Perioden Dargestelit und Heraus- 
gegeben fiir Architecten, Archeologen. 
Geistliche und Kunstfreunde von Dr. 
Hubsch, Grossh, Badischen Baudirector. 
Folio, Parts I—V. (Carlsruhe. 1859.) 

The Early Christian Churches after 
Architects’ Drawings and Ancient De- 
scriptions ; and the Influence of the Early 
Christian Style on Church Architecture 
of a later Period. Edited and published 
by Dr. Husson, Architect to the Govern- 
ment of Baden. (Carlsruhe: at the Office 
of the Minister of the Interior. Folio, 
Part L—V. To be completed in ten parts, 
price £6. 10s.) 

This work is highly creditable to the 
liberality of the government of the Grand 
Duchy of Baden, and is a proof of the 
interest taken on the Continent in Chris- 
tian architecture. It is admirably exe- 
cuted, with the greatest care and accuracy, 
and the chromo-lithographic plates of the 
mosaics are beautifully executed. The 
work consists, however, of two parts, 
mixed up together without distinction, 
except in the letterpress, and apparently 
considered by the author and his govern- 
ment as of equal value, but which, to Eng- 
lish ideas, stand on a very different footing. 
The one consists of actual drawings of 
ancient examples, than which we can 
hardly wish for anything better; the 
other of restorations or imaginary build- 
ings, made out by the skill of the author, 
from the description given by Eusebius 
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and other ancient authors. These appear 
to us so perfectly distinct, that they ought 
to have been published in a separate work ; 
we do not deny that they are probable 
restorations, but they are nothing more; 
they are of no authority; another archi- 
tect might produce a very different set of 
drawings from the same descriptions. In 
the ancient examples, also, no distinction 


Births. 
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is drawn between those which are genuine 
and those which have been rebuilt; for 
instance, at Rome, St. Paul’s without the 
Wall is given without a word about the 
fire and the rebuilding; others, as St. 
Sabina, are assumed to be genuine when 
the case is doubtful. This is a drawback 
to what is otherwise an admirable work. 





BIRTHS. 


Sept. 19. At Madras, the wife of Sir Adam 
Bittleston, a dau. 
Oct. 15. At Priory-villas, Canonbury, the wife 
R. W. Phelps, esq., a dau. 
Oct. 18. At Stoberry-house, near Wells, the 
wife of A. Henry Hinuber, a dau. 
At Leamington, the wife of George T. Dun- 
combe, esq., a dau. 
At Silsoe, Beds, Mrs. Henry Trethewy, a dau. 
At Trewern-house, Spring-grove, Middlesex, 
the wife of Henry Pickering Clarke, esq., @ son. 
At Litchureh, Derby, the wife of Francis Barber, 
esq., a son. 
At Greenhill, Kingsbridge, the wife of G. B. 
Lidstone, esq., solicitor, a son. 
At Walmer, Kent, the wife of Major Rickman, 
6th Depét Battalion, a son. 
Oct. 19. The wife of W. C. Lacey, esq., of 
Bestwall-house, Wareham, Dorset, a son. 
At Shepherd’s-house, Newlyn, the wife of Capt. 
Middleton, a dau. 
Oct. 20. At the house of Finnarts Glenn App, 
Ayrshire, Mrs. Kennedy, of Bennance, a son and 
eir. 
Oct. 21. At Tapeley-park, North Devon, the 
wile of W. W. Beach, esq., M.P., a son and heir. 
Oct, 22. At Camilla-lodge, Sutton, Surrey, 
the wife of John Mathewes, esq., a dau. 
At Grosvenor-crescent, Mrs. Antrobus, a son. 
At Heron-court, Rugeley, the wife of Joseph 
Robert Whitgreave, esq., a son. 
Oct, 23. At Harefield-park, Middlesex, the wife 
of W. H. Hitchcock, esq., a dau. 
At Ulster-terr., Regent’s-park, the wife of 
Arthur Kekewich, esq., barrister-at-law, a son. 
At Woolwich, the wife of Major C. T. Franklin, 
C.B., Royal Artillery, a son. 
At Piddlehinton Rectory, Dorchester, the wife 
of the Rev. G. F. Coke, a dau. 
At Romford-hall, the wife of North Surridge, 
esq., @ son, 
Oct. 24. At Newport, Isle of Wight, the wife 
of the Rv. George H. Connor, twin sons. 
At Park-square West, London, the wife of Sam. 
Laing, esq., M.P., a son. 
At the Cedars, Battersea, Mrs. Wm. Gerrard 
Baker, son and dau. 
At Rochester, the wife of Major Stewart, 2nd 
Depét Battalion, a son. 
At Walton-hall, near Liverpool, the wife of 
John Naylor, esq., a dau. 
At Park-villas, Hammersmith, the wife of 
Samuel Wolfe Keene, esq., a dau. 
Oct, 25. At Glocester-crescent North, Hyde- 
park, the wife of W. Grosvenor Jennings, esq., 


a son. 

At the Hill, Carlisle, the wife of Capt. Heygate, 
R.E., a son. 

At St. Andrew’s, Fifeshire, the wife of Major- 
Gen. Montcrieff, a son. 

At Matford-house, the wife of Fred. Milford, 
esq., a dau. 

At Chester-terrace, Regent’s-park, the wife of 
T. H. Farrer, esq., a son. 

At Fuller-house, Ponder’s-end, the wife of F. 
A. H. France, esq., a son. 


At Douro-pl., Kensington, the wife of Francis 
Russell, esq., barrister, a son. 

At Blacklands, Cavendish, Suffolk, the wife of 
Sir William Parker, bart., a dau. 

Oct. 26. At Savile-row, W., the wife of Dr. 
Lankester, a son. 

At Pocklington, Yorkshire, the wife of the 
Rev. E. B. Slater, M.A., a dau. 

At Coulsden-grange, Surrey, the wife of John 
Charles Conybeare, esq., a son. inet 

Oct. 27. At St. George’s-terr., Kensington, 
Mrs. Thomas Anstey Guthrie, a son. 

At Thirkleby-pk., Lady Payne Gallway, a dau. 

At the Rectory, St. George’s, Hanover-sq., the 
wife of the Rev. H. Howarth, a dau. 

Oct. 28. At Pierremont, near Darlington, the 
wife of Henry Pease, esq., M.P.,adau. _ 

At Needham-hall, near Wisbeach, the wife of 
F. D. Fryer, esq., a dau. 

In Caroline-street, Bedford-square, the wife of 
Henry Smith, esq., F.R.C.S., a dau. — 

At Shidfield-house, Hants, the wife of J. G. 
Boucher, esq., a son. 

Oct. 29. At Lowestoft, the wife of P. Beding- 
field, esq., St. John’s College, Cambridge, eldest 
son of J. L. Bedingfield, esq., Ditchingham-hall, 
Norfolk, a son. 

At White-hall, Herefordshire, the wife of W. 
N. Crampton, esq., a dau. 

At Wraxall-house, Somerset, the wife of Thos. 
Lowten Jenkins, esq., barrister-at-law and Master 
in Equity, &c., Supreme Court, Bombay, a dau. 

The, wife of Henry R. Eyre, esq., of Shaw- 
house, near Newbury, a son. , 

At Stanford Rectory, Worcestershire, the wife 
of the Rev. Edward Winnington Ingram, a son. 

Oct. 30. At the Grove, Clapham-road, Mrs. 
W. F. Wright, a son. 

At the Rectory, West Ilsley, Berkshire, the 
wife of the Rev. Thomas Cox, a dau. 

Oct. 31. At West Malvern, the wife of Capt. 
W. S. Jacob, late Director of the Madras Obser- 
vatory, a son. 

At Glyndebourne-house, Sussex, the wife of 
Wm. Langham Christie, esq., a son. 

Nov. 1. At Cherington, Warwickshire, the 
wife of the Rev. W. D. Furneaux, Incumbent of 
Walton, Warwickshire, a son. 

At Wrockwardine, co. Salop, the Hon. Mrs. 
Robert Herbert, a son. 

At H.M.’s Dockyard, Portsmouth, the wife of 
Capt. J. W. C. Williams, R.M. Artillery, a son. 

At Tenterden, the wife of Arthur Havers, esq., 
a son. 

At Moreton-in-Marsh, Gloucestershire, the 
wife of H. B. White, esq., solicitor, a dau. 

At Coventry, the wife of Dr. Powell, a dau. 

At Aldeburg, Suffolk, the wife of Major The- 
lusson, a dau. 

At Baisefield-house, Minsterworth, near Glou- 
cester, the wife of George Stewart Gracie, esq., 
a dau. 

At Tutshill-house, near Chepstow, the wife of 
William neas Seys, esq., @ son. 

Nov. 2. At Milliken, Renfrewshire, N.B., 
Lady Milliken Napier a dau. 
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At Coulsdon, Surrey, the wife of J. Cunliffe 
Pickersgill, esq., a dau. 

At Stallingborough-house, the wife of the Rev. 
Herbert H. Richardson, a son 

Noc.3. At St. Michael’s Mount, Cornwall, the 
Lady Elizabeth St. Aubyn, a son. 

At Clapham-common, Surrey, the wife of 
Charles Sumner, esq., barrister-at-law, a dau. 

In neni, ., the wife of H. A. Darbishire, 

, 

es en Edinburgh, the wife of James 
R. Ballantyne, — of the Government Col- 
lege at Benares, a so) 

Nov. 4. At y > hae the wife of R. W. 
Smyth, esq., a dau. 

At Hillhead-house, Dunkeld, N.B., the wife of 
A. H. Campbell, esq., of Kingston, Canada, a 


dau. 

At Woburn-place, Madame Picard, of Geneva, 
a dau. 

At Leinster-gardens, Hyde-park, Mrs. Charles 
Walton, of Britons, Hornchurch, Essex, a dau. 

Nov. 5. At Castle-st., Edinburgh, Lady Stir- 
ling, of Glorat and Renton, a dau. 

At Brunswick-place, Brighton, the Hon. Mrs. 
Philips, a dau. 

At the Limes, Horsham, the Hon. Mrs. Robert 
Henley, a dau. 

At the Rectory, Wear Gifford, North Devon, 
the wife of the Rev. C. W. Sillifant, a dau. 

Nov.6. At Kensington Palace, Mrs. Algernon 
West, a son. 

At Clifton, the wife of C. Spooner, esq., a dau. 

At Ampthill-park, Bedfordshire, the Hon. Mrs. 
William Lowther, a dau. 

At York-town, Sandhurst, the wife of Captain 
Mainwaring, Royal Artillery, a dau. 

At Holloway Mount, near Hungerford, Berks, 
the wife of Henry Booth Hohler, esq., a son. 

Nov.7. At - setae the wife of J. B. Star- 
key, esq., a dau 

At Pickhur st, "Kent, the wife of Col. Farnaby 
Cator, a son. 

At Bampton, Devonshire, the wife of Major 
Vialls, late 45th Regt., a son. 

At Hortun-lodge, Epsom, the wife of Chas. 
Fursdon, esq., of Cannington, near Bridgewater, 
a son. 

Nov. 8. At Piccadilly-terrace, the Lady Marg. 
Beaumont, a dau. 

At Christ’s College Lodge, Cambridge, the wife 
of the Rev. Dr. Cartmell, Master of Cnrist’s 
College, a dau. 

At the Grove, Chippenham, the wife of Peter 
Awary, esq., a dau. 

At Bruntsfield-house, Lady Binning, a dau. 

At Huish Parsonage, North Devon, the wife of 
the Rev. J. R. Nankivell, a dau. 

= Brackley, the Hon. Mrs. Harvie Farquhar, 
a dau. 

At Upland-villa, Bathwick-hill, the wife of H. 
Glazbrook, esq., a son. 

At Green-hail, hg Cheshire, the wife 
of Joseph Ewart, esq., & SO 

At Savile-house, Rene. Devon, the wife of 
William Scott Kerr, esq., a son. 

Nov. 9. At Weston- -super-Mare, the wife of E. 
A. Noel, of Clanna-falls, Gloucestershire, a dau. 

At Rutland-gate, Viscountess Bury, a dau. 

In Harley-st., the wife uf John Roddam Spen- 
cer Stanhope, e nat” a dau. 

At Notting-hill, the wife of Capt. A. Cooper 
Key, R.N., C.B., a dau. 

Nov. 10.’ At Riseholme, near Lincoln, the wife 
of the Lord Bishop of Lincoln, a son. 

At Mansion-house-road, Edinburgh, the wife 
of the Rev. William Pulsford, a son. 
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At Bethell-place, Camberwell, the wife of 
Charles Taylor, M.D., a dau. 

Nov. li, At Spetchley -park, Worcestershire, 
the Lady Catherine Berkeley, a son. 

At Hanover-st., Hanover-sq., the wife of J. 
C. Hicks, esq., 18th Hussars, a dau. 

At Knole-pk., near Bristol, the wife of W. E. 
Curtis, a son and heir. 

Nov. 12. At Chaddesden-moor, the wife of 
Thomas Osborne Bateman, esq., of Hartington- 
hall, a son. 

At Tenterden, Kent, the wife of Henry Pedley, 
esq., a dau. 

At Cupola-house, Folkestone, Kent, the wife 
of J. F. Thurgood, esq., a son. 

you. 13. At Eastgate-house, Tenterden, the 
wife of John A. Biggs, esq., a dau. 

At Lyme Regis, the wife of B. J. M. Donne, 
esq., a dau. 

At Bath, the wife of Col. G. H. Robertson, 
C.B., and A.D.C. to the Queen, a son. 

Nov. 14. At York, the wife of the Rev. Fred. 
Metcalfe, Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford, a 
dau, 

At Skelton-castle, in Cleveland, Yorkshire, the 
wife of John Thos. Wharton, esq., ason and heir. 

At Dumbleton-hall, near Evesham, Mrs. Ed. 
Holland, a dau. 

In Blandford-<q., the wife of Thomas Edward 
Chitty, e , barrister, a son. 

At Cum erland-house, Tunbridge Wells, the 
Countess de Bylandt, a son. 

You. 15. At Stonehouse, the wife of Christo- 
pher Bulteel, esq., a dau. 

At Norwood-park, Lady Edwin Hill, a son. 

In Mansfield-st., Cavendish-sq., the wife of 
W. A. Chaplin, esq., a dau. 

Nov. 16. At Great Gearies, Barking Side, 
Essex, the wife of Spencer Charrington, esq., a 


au. 

At Wavertree, near Liverpool, Mrs. Francis 
D. Lowndes, a son. 

At 5, Park-sq. West, Regent’s-park, the wife of 
Charles Hill, esq., a son. 

Nov. 17. At West Stoke-house, the wife of Sir 
Henry Roper, a dau. 

In Devonport-st., Hyde-pk., the wife of Mon- 
tague Bere, esq., barrister, a dau. 

At Crescent-house, Cheltenham, the wife of 
George Summers Griffiths, esq., a dau. 

At Fowberry-tower, the wife of George Culley, 
esq., a dau. 

At bye ay Winchester, the wife of Captain 
Forrest, a 

Nov. 18. At 19, Hanover-sq., tbe Lady Burgh- 
ley, a dau. 

At Brompton-row, the wife of William Mar- 
tyn, F.R.C.S., a dau. 

In Russell-sq.»_ the wife of Charles Edward 
Mudie, esq., 

Nov.19. At Cheddington Rectory, Lady Emma 
Cust, a dau. 

At Portland-pl., the wife of Sir John W. H. 
Anson, bart., a dau 

In the Close, Winchester, the Hon. Mrs. Wm. 
Warburton, a dau. 

Nov. 200. At Westwood-house, Upper = 
ham, the wife of Charles S. Millington, esq., 
son. 

At Mornington-rd., Regent’s-pk., the wife of 
Joseph Bevan Braithwaite, of Lincoln’s-inn, bar- 
rister-at-law, a dau. 

At Lee-park, Blackheath, (the residence of her 
father, W. Williams Taylor, esq.,) Henrietta 
Amelia, wife of Waynflete Arnaud Blagden, esq., 
of Washington, Sussex, a dau. 








July 27. At Saltram, Bathurst, N.S.W., Wm. 
Boswell Ranken, esq., of Saltram, to Constance, 
eldest dau. of the late Col. Hugh Mitchell, R.M., 
and grand-dau. of the late Capt. Richard Bullen, 
2nd R.N.B. Dragoons. 

July 28. At Launceston, Tasmania, Henry 
Norman, second son of the Rev. William H. 
Browne, LL.D., of Launceston, and of Ballin- 
voher, co. Cork, to Mary Louisa, eldest dau. 
of Louis W. Le Cesne, esq., of Rio de Janeiro, 
and niece of J. P. Hobkirk, esq., of Launceston. 

Aug.9. At Umballah, India, Dr. Kendall, of 
the 7th (Q.0O.) Hussars, to Annie Jane, second 
dau. of Col. James Brind, C.B., of H.M.’s Bengal 
H. Artillery. 

Aug.11. At St. Paul’s, D’Urban, South Africa, 
J. Robt. Lys, esq., eldest son of the Jate Rev. J. 
8, Lys, Incumbent of Alderney, to Olivia Selina, 
only dau. of the late Lieut, Oliver M. Fry, 5th 
Fusiliers. 

Aug. 19. At Bishopstowe, near Pieter Maritz- 
burg, Ashe Smijth Windham, esq., Resident 
Magistrate of Umvoti, to Juliet Alexa, dau. of 
Hugh Maclean, esq., of Coll, Argyllshire. 

Sept.6. At Claremont, near Capetown, Cape 
of Good Hope, Capt. Henry Strachey, 66th or 
Ghoorka Regt. Light Inf, Bengal Army, to Joanna 
Catherine, second duu. of Rudolph Cloeté, of 
Newlands. 

Sept. 7. At Amherst Island, near Kingston, 
Canada West, Edw. Rodney Cecil Pechell, esq , 
Royal Canadian Rifle Regt., youngest son of the 
late Capt. Samuel George Pechell, R.N., to Alicia 
Alleyn, eldest dau. of the Rev. John Rothwell, 
Rector of Amherst Island. 

Sept. 8. At Colombo, Ceylon, the Rev. Richard 
Phillips, Acting Colonial Chaplain, Point de 
Galle, to Ellen Sarah, third dau. of Sylvester 
Richmond, esq., late of the 49th Regt. 

Sept. 13. At Northumberland, U.S., Major 
Harry Toulmin, of Mobile, Alabama, grandson of 
the late Rev. Dr. Toulmin, formerly of Taunton, 
England, to Fanny Priestley, of Northumberland, 
great grand-dau. of the late Rev. Dr. Priestley. 

Sept. 27. At Chichester, the Rev. T. Scard Scott, 
youngest son of Capt. Scott, of Odiham, Hants, 
to Louisa, second dau. of Dr, Allen Duke, of 
North-st., Chichester. 

At Charlton-upon-Medlock, Simmonds Attlee, 
B.A., ge J College, Cambridge, third son of 
Richard Attlee, esq., of Holly-house, Dorking, 
to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of John Wood, esq., 
of Swinton-avenue, Plymouth-grove, Man- 
chester. 

At Tonbridge, the Rev. John Magens, eldest 
son of J. A. Mello, esq., of Leinster-gardens, 
Bayswater, to Charlotte, fourth dau. of the late 
George Nottidge, esq., of Yardley-lodge, Tun- 
bridge, Kent. 

Oct.11. At St. Mary’s, Weymouth, Theodore, 
second son of George Satchell, esq., of Ladbroke- 
8q., Kensington, to Mary Ann, only child of the 
late John Perkins Bridge, esq., of Henley-house, 
near Crewkerne. 

Oct.12. At Southwell, the Rev. Edward J. 
Birch, Rector of Overstone, Northamptonshire, 
to Caroline, dau. of the Rev. John Conington, 
Incumbent of Trinity, Southwell; also, Richard 
Mullings, esq., of Stratton, Cirencester, to Eliza- 
beth Frances, dau. of the late Rev. W. Birch. 

At Low Harrogate, Capt. Edw. Temple, of 
H.M.’s 3lst Regt,, third son of the late Rev. W. 
F. Temple, of Dinsdale Rectory, to Eliza Ingle- 
dew, only dau, of the late Henry Chapman, esq., 
of Neasham-hill, near Darlington. 

At Micklegate, York, Charles John, youngest 
son of the late Edward Wylam, esq., Durham, 
to Priscilla, third dau. of George Leeman, esq., 
of York. 

At Richmond, Surrey, Frederick James Grant, 
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esq., Surgeon to the Royal Free Hospital, to 
Matilda, dau. of the late Richard Crawshay, esq., 
of Ottershaw-park, Surrey. 

At Fenny Stratford, Bucks, Walter Catley, 
esq., to Lucy Judith, second dau. of the Rev. 
Pym Williamson, incumbent of Fenny Stratford. 

At Manchester, George Rock Lucas, esq., of 
Dronfield, to Frances, dau. of the late William 
Gray, esq., of Newcastle-on-'l'yne. 

Oct. 13. At Mitcham, Surrey, George Arthur 
Knightley Howman, esq., of the Inner Temple, 
barrister-at-law, to Augusta, second dau. of the 
late Henry Shepherd Pearson, esq. 

At Cheadle, Cheshire, the Rev. W. J. Mellor, 
B.A., late Curate of Cheadle, eldest son of Lieut.- 
Col. Mellor, to Sarah Fernihough, eldest dau. of 
Joseph Higham, esq., of Cheadle-heath. 

At Plymouth, Fred. R. Dain, e«q., M.R.C.S.E., 
of King’s Cliffe, Northamptonshire, to Caroline 
Fanny, youngest dau. of Robert Preedy, esq., 
formerly of the 59th Regt., late of Manor-house, 
Hampton, Worcestershire. 

At Bromsgrove, the Rev. W. Fulford Adams, 
eldest son of the Rev. Dacres Adams, Vicar of 
Bampton, Oxon, to Catherine Mary, dau. of the 
late Thomas Horton, esq., of Bromsgrove. 

Oct. 15. At South Kensington, Gresham Paske 
K. Crozier, esq., eldest son of F. H. Crozier, esq., 
of the Elms, Lymington, Hants, to Laura, young- 
est dau. of William Kew, esq., of the Priory- 
road, Wandsworth-road. 

At Earl’s Barton, Northamptonshire, T. T. 
Starling, esq., of Higham Ferrers, to Harriet 
Anna, third. dau. of the late Rev. Jno. Sargeaunt, 
Rector of Stanwick. 

Oct. 17, At Castleknock, Mahony Harte, esq., 
of Coolbane, co. Kerry, second son of the late 
William Johnson Harte, esq., of Coolrus, co. 
Limerick, to Lina, dau. of the late Ministerial 
Assessor, Ludwig Achenback, of Carlsruhe, 
Grand Duchy of Baden. 

At Millbrook, near Southampton, Capt. Robson, 
of the 12th Regt., youngest son of Thos. Robson, 
esq., of Holtby-house, to Albinia Clarissa, young- 
est dau. of the late Thomas West, esq., formerly 
Governor of Natal. 

At Weston-super-Mare, J. Crawford Dodgson, 
esq., H.M.’s Bengal Civil Service, to Agnes, third 
dau. of George Jenkins, esq., of Camp-house, 
Weston-super-Mare, late of Durdham Down- 
house, Gloucestershire. 

Oct. 18. At Whitkirk, the Rev. Josiah Crofts, 
M.A., Rector of St. Saviour’s, York, to Emma, 
younger dau. of the late Thomas Teale, esq., 
of Leeds. 

At Weymouth, Harrington Chas. James, only 
surviving son of the late Capt. Jas. Groves, R.N., 
to Emily Harrington, only dau. of the Rev. Dr. 
Cottle, Incumbent of Holy Trinity, Weymouth. 

At Edinburgh, the Rev. John Gilmore, M.A., 
Incumbent of Trinity Church, Ramsgate, to Jane 
Farquhar, eldest dau. of the late Farqubar 
McCrae, esq., M.D., of the 6th Dragoon Guards. 

At St. Andrew’s, Ham-common, —-. Al- 
fred, youngest son of the late Greening Martin, 
esq., of East Moulsey, to Emily Rundall, young- 
est dau. of the late John Lewis Cox, esq., of 
Hardwick-house, Ham. 

At Farndon, near Newark, the Rev. J. Prior 
Sharp, B.A., Curate of Hawton, and late Curate 
of St. James’s, Nottingham, to Sarah Jane, third 
dau. of the late Rev. J. Entwisle Scholes Hutch- 
inson, M.A., Vicar of East Stoke. 

At Trinity Church, Marylebone, T. B. H. Valen- 
tine, esq., eldest son of the late Rev. T. Valen- 
tine, Prebendary of Chichester, to Bertha, fourth 
dau. of the late F. F. F. Bean, esq., formerly of 
Clapham-house, Sussex. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Clinton Frazer Hen- 
shaw, esq., to Isabella Jean Margaret, only child 
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of the late Lieut.-Gen. Sir Lewis Grant, K.C.B., 
K.C.H., Col. of H.M.’s 96th Regt. 

At St. Paul’s, Covent-garden, Fred. Swabey, 
esq., fourth son of Capt. Swabey, R.A., to Ellen 
Emily Jane, eldest dau. of the Rev. H. Hutton. 

At Cheltenham, Capt. J. W. Trevor, of the 22nd 
Regt., A.D.C., second son of the Rev. J. W. Tre- 
vor, Chancellor of the Diocese of Bangor, to Hen- 
rietta Dulcibella, eldest dau. of the late Charles 
Henry Evans, esq., of Henblas, Anglesey. 

At Stradbally, R. A. G. Cosby, esq., of Strad- 
bally-hall, late Enniskillen Dragoons, son of the 
late Sydney Cosby, esq., to Alice Sofia Elizabeth, 
only dau. of Sir George Pocock, bart., of the 
Priory, Christchurch, Hants. 

At Farndon, near Newark, the Rev. J. Prior 
Sharp, B.A., Curate of Hawton, Notts, and son 
of the late John Sharp, esq., of Barnfield, near 
Manchester, to Sarah Jane, third dau. of the lute 
Rev. J. E. S. Hutchinson, M.A., Vicar of East 
Stoke, Notts. 

Oct. 19. At her Britanic Majesty’s Consulate 
at Cologne, John Fred. Boyes, esq., M.A., to 
Charlotte Augusta, widow of the Kev. W. W. 
Stoddart, late Vicar of Charlbury, Oxfordshire. 

At East Farleigh, Kent, the Rev. Knight Gale, 
Incumbent of St. Andrew’s, Bradford, Yorkshire, 
to Mary, eldest dau. of the late Gabriel Kennard, 
esq., of East Farleigh. 

At the British Embassy in Paris, Dr. Gasper 
Obrist, of Zollickon, near Zurich, to Alice Jane 
Grant, only dau. of the late James Cunninghame 
Grant Duff, esq., of Eden, Aberdeenshire. 

At Brighton, Wallis Rivers, youngest son of 
the Rev. John Nelson Goulty, of Brighton, to 
Olivia, es dau. of the late Wm. Young, 
esq., of Hackington, Kent. 

Oct.20. At the Apostolic Church, Harrow-rd., 
Chas. Finch Dowsett, of Towchester, Northamp- 
ton, eldest son of the late C. F. Dowsett, esq., of 
Court-lodge, Bishopsbourne, and Dane, Petham, 
Kent, to Ellen, dau. of J. J. Morewood, esq., 
Westbury-rd., London. 

At Shaftesbury, William Henry Rennie Ben- 
nett, esq., of Shaftesbury, second son of Thomas 
Bennett, esq., of St. John’s, Newfoundland, to 
Elizabeth Louisa, eldest dau. of John Clark 
Thomas, esq., of Shaftesbury. 

At St. Pancras, William Lovegrove, esq., of 
Kennington, to Mary Ann Jane, eidest surviving 
dau. of the late Capt. J. Hayman, Trinity-house. 

At Edinburgh, Henry Cassels Kay, esq., of 
Alexandria, Egypt, to Jane Annie, youngest dau. 
of James Aytoun, esq., Newton of Abbotshall. 

At Moreton, near Hereford, Charles Frederick 
Gregorie, esq., Lieut. 23d Royal Welsh Fusiliers, 
son of the late David William Gregorie, esq., to 
Henrietta Amy, third dau. of George Lawrence, 
esq., of Moretown-court. 

At Biddenden, Peter Pinyon, esq., surgeon, 
to Fanny Witherdcn, only dau. of the late Charles 
Beale, esq., of Biddenden. 

At Islington, William K. Newberry, esq., of 
Honiton, Devon, to Grace, only child of the late 
Joseph Papworth Gamble, esq. 

Oct. 21. At St. James’s, Patrick Beckett Bel- 
lew, esq., to Ellen, only child of the late William 
Shute Wint, esq., of H.M.’s 13th Light Dragoons. 

At Edinburgh, Lieut. George Palmer, R.N., of 
H.M.S. ** Edinburgh,”’ to Ellen, fourth dau, of J. 
Douglas, esq., of Cavers, Roxburghshire. 

Oct. 22. At Southwark, Henry Howes, esq., 
only surviving son of Com. G. Howes, R.N , to 
Rosamond Nony Croker, third dau. of Capt. C. 
H. Jay, R.N., of West-sq., Southwark. 

At Scopwick, Charles, youngest son of Mr. R. 
Loder, Lincoln, to Eleanor, eidest dau. of the 
late Charles C. Pears, esq., of Temple-grange, 
Lincolnshire. _ 

At Islington, Joseph, third son of Andrew 
Mackintosh, esq., of Marli-house, Highbury 
New-pk., to Caroline, eldest dau. of James Kil- 
lingsworth, esq., of Baring-st., New North-rd. 

Oct. 24, At Falkenham, Naunton, son of the 
late Naunton Julian, esq., of Walton, and grand- 
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son of the late Rev. Joseph Julian, to Lydia 
Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Thomas Ansell, esq., of 
Kirton. 

At Walcot, John, son of John Dickinson, esq., 
of the Abbot’s-hill, Herts, to Alicia Martha, elder 
dau. of the late G. Bicknell, esq. 

At Compton, near Guildford, Lt.-Col. Ebring- 
ton, Commanding 4th Battalion Rifle Brigade, to 
Emilie Jane, only dau. of George and Elizabeth 
Georgiana Anne Best, of Eastbury Manor-house, 
Guildford. 

At Aston, Capt. Wm. Corbett, H.M.’s Military 
Train, to Emma, third dau. of Mr. John Adams, 
Bloomsbury. 

At Claines, Worcestershire, Thomas Powell 
Watkins, esq., to Mary, youngest dau. of the 
late William Collisson, esq., of Brackley, North- 
amptonshire. 

Oct, 25. At St. Leonard’s, George, eldest son 
of Henry Lake Hirtzel, esq., of Exeter, to Ellen 
Mary, dau. of Charles Sholl, esq., Comptroller of 
Customs at Exeter. 

At Newchurch, Isle of Wight, George Douglas 
Harris, esq., Lieut. H.M.’s 18th Regt., to Mary 
Elizabeth Bennett, elder dau. of Capt. Henry B. 
Wyatt, R.N., of Ryde, Isle of Wight. 

At Gillingham, Kent, Frederick Kneebone, 
Capt. 29th Regt., to Henrietta, younger dau. 
of the late W. Davies Smith, Capt. Royal En- 
gineers. 

At Morden, Surrey, John Harrison Stanton, 
esq., eldest son of P. H. Stanton, esq., of New- 
castle-on-Tyne, to Elizabeth Harby, eldest dau. 
of G. P. Bidder, esq., of Mitcham, Surrey. 

At Dover, Rudolf F. J. Roerdansz, Capt. in the 
Royal Prussian Artillery, to Maria Catherine, 
second dau. of the Rev. Randall Ward, M.A., late 
Archdeacon and Senior Chaplain at the Pres 
dency of Bombay. 

At Myddleton Tyas, Yorkshire, the Rev. Henry 
William Bagnell, Chaplain to H.M.I.F. in the 
Bombay Presidency, son of the late Rev. Wm. 
Henry Bagnell, Precentor of Emly, to Emme- 
rentia Charlotte, dau. of the late Nils William 
Alwroth, esq., Governor of the Royal Mint of 
Stockholm, Sweden. 

At Great Stanmore, Middlesex, Joseph Edward, 
eldest son of P. J. Mengens, esq., of Antwerp- 
house, Wimbleden-pk., to Fanny, youngest dau. 
of Henry Wilshin, esq., of Great Stanmore, Mid- 
dlesex. 

At Liverpool, Samuel Francis, eldest son of 
Samuel Stone, esq., of Elmfield, Stoneygate, 
near Leicester, to Maria, fourth dau. of Charles 
Gillham, esq., of Liverpool. 

At Whittlesey St. Mary, Mr. Buckle, solicitor, 
of Peterborough, to Sophia, eldest dau. of J. 
Wood, esq., of Great Stambridge, Essex. 

Oct, 26. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., the 
Hon. Cecil Duncombe, second son of Lord Fev- 
ersham, to Eleanor Jane, youngest dau. of Chas. 
Mills, esq., of Hillingdon-court, Middlesex. 

At Swannington, J. Davies, esq., Surgeon-Ma- 
jor, Army Medical Department, to Charlotte 
Wadsworth Bartell, of the Lawn, eldest dau. of 
the late R. Wadswell Bartell, esq., and grand- 
dau. of the late Edmund Bartell, esq., of the 
Lawn, Swannington. 

At Lincoln, the Rev. T. J. Clarke, of South- 
port, eldest son of Joseph Clarke, esq., of He- 
worth-green, in the vicinity of York, to Frances 
Jane, second dau. of the Rev. C. 8S. Bird, Chan- 
cellor of Lincoln Cathe: ral. 

At Manchester, Andrew Leith Adams, esq., 
M.D., of the 22nd Regt., second son of Francis 
Adams, esq., LL.D., of Belfield-house, Banchory, 
Aberdeenshire, to Bertha Jane, eldest dau. of 
Prederick Grundy, esq., of the Avenue, Ardwick. 

At Birstal, Richard Rudd, esq., of Bowlana, 
Ceylon, and of Campden-grove, Kensington, 
London, to Louisa, third dau. of T. W. Heming- 
way, esq., of Hare-pk., Hightown, near Leeds, 

At Hemel Hempsted, W. M. Lightfoot, esq., of 
Gabriel’s-park, Edenbridge, Kent, and Oaklands, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham, to Madelina Eleanor, 
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second dau. of Robt. Merry, esq., M.D. and 
— of Marlowes-house, Hemel Hempsted, 

Terts. 

At Welland, Worcestershire, Richard Rimell, 
esq., of Whittourne, Herefordshire, to Maria, 
only child of Joseph Twinberrow, esq., of Wel- 
land-court. 

At Anston, the Rev. Henry Sandwith, Incum- 
bent of Norley, Cheshire, son of H. Sandwith, 
esq., M.D., of Hull, to Annie, second dau. of C. 
Wright, esq., of North Anston, Yorkshire. 

At Kingsclere, Geo. Edwy, esq., of the Manor, 
Whitchurch, Hants, to Emina, second dau. of 
Mr. Andrew Twitchin, North Ockley. 

At Howth, Thomas Gainsford, esq., of Offing- 
ton, Sussex, to the Lady Emily St. Lawrence. 

Oct. 27. At Raughton Head, John Spiers, 
eldest son of Mr. W. T. Baker, of Plympton St. 
Mary, to Sarah, youngest dau. of the late W. R. 
Martindale, esq., of Greenfoot-casile, Sowerby, 
and of the city of Carlisle. 

At Battersea, the Rev. Alfred Henry Locock, 
Incumbent of Lemsford, Hertfordshire, second 
son of Sir Charles Locock, bart., to Anna Maria, 
youngest dau. of the late Archdeacon Deaitry, 
Rector of Clapham. 

At St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, the Hon. Mr. 
Irby, only son of Lord Boston, to Augusta Caro- 
line, second dau. of Col. the Hon. John St. Vin- 
cent Saumarez, and niece to Lord de Saumarez. 

At Southport, the Rev. Henry Marland, M.A., 
Vicar of Hougham, Lincolnshire, to Margaret, 
eldest dau. of the late Joseph Kidson, esq., of 
Halton-lodge, Cheshire. 

At Coombe Bissett, Edward Dibden, esq., of 
Bishopstone, to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Bartlett 
Pinniger, esq., of the former place. 

At Yardley, Warwickshire, Edwin C. Cotting- 
ham, esq., of West Drayton, Middlesex, second 
son of the late L. N. Cottingham, esq., of Lam- 
beth, to Emma, dau. of the late Rev. J. Thorp, 
of Shetfield. 

At St. John’s, Potter’s-bar, Major Frederick 
Biscoe Tritton, 5th Depot Battalion, Parkhurst, 
to Selina Cnarloite, second dau. of Chas. Marryat, 
esq., of Parkfield, Midd:esex. 

At Barnes, Henry Davis Willock, esq., of the 
Bengal Civil Service, eldest surviving son of the 
late Sir Henry Willock, K.L.S., late of Castle- 
neau-house, Mortlake, to Mary Elizabeth, only 
child of Major C. L. Boileau, formerly of the 
Rifle Brigade. 

At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-sq., Ralph Budd, 
esq., Lieut.-Col. H.M’s. 14th Regt., to Raban 
Harriett Helen, widow of J. T. Wilson Bartholo- 
mew, esq., of Bardney, Lincolnshire. 

At Darrington, Yorkshire, Lieut.-Col. Hay, 
late of the Carabineers, to Sophia, widow of Win. 
Verelst, esq., of Aston-hall, Yorkshire, arid Gray- 
ingham, Lincolnshire. 

At Clifton, Charles Bridger, Royal Sussex 
Militia, only son of Charles Bridger, of Brighton, 
to Frances Amelia, widow of Elliott G. Thomas, 
of Clifton, and elder dau. of James Crewe ; and 
at the same time and place, William Bridger, 
Royal Sussex Militia, second son of Harry Col- 
vilie Bridger, of Buckingham-house, Old Shore- 
ham, Sussex, to Mary B., younger dau. of James 
Crewe, of Laurence-house, Wincan'on, Som: rset. 

Oct. 28. At Chester, A. Fitz-Walter, second 
son of the Rev. Lovelace Bigg-Wither, of Tan- 
gier-park, Hants, and late of H.M's. 12th Regt., 
to Mary, second dau. of Thomas Welsby, esq., of 
Chester. 

Oct. 29. At Great Bardfield, Essex, the Rev. R. 
Kirwan, M.A., eldest son of the late Capt. Richd. 
Kirwan, 7th Royal Fusiliers, to Rose Helen, 
elder dau. of the Rev. Barreit E. Lampet, Vicar 
of Great Bardfield. 

At Camberwell, John Jesty, esq., of Crookham, 
Hants, to Rhoda, fifth dau. of Wm. Pollard, esq., 
Grove-hill-terrace, Camberwell-grove. 

At Stonehouse, Devon, the Rev. Harcourt 
Delafons, Rectcr of Tiffield, Northants, to Helen, 
only dau. of Wm. Rogers, M.D. 


IL 


Oct. 31. At Castle Forbes, the seat of the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Granard, John Stratford 
Kirwan, esq, of Moyne, co. Galway, to Lady 
Victoria Mary Louisa, third dau. of George, 
second Marquis of Hastings, and sister of the 
present Peer. 

Nov. 1. At St. Neot, Cornwall, Samuel Brod- 
hurst Hile, esq., of Bach-hall, Cheshire, to Emma, 
second surviving dau. of the Rev. Henry Grylls, 
Vicar of St. Neot. 

At Birmingham, John Farncombe, esq., of 
Bishopstone, Sussex, to Anne, dau. of B. Fletcher, 
esq., M.D., of Birmingham. 

At the National Scotch. Church, Halkin-st. 
West, J. M. Hall, esq., late of Milnthorpe, York- 
shire, to Anna, second dau. of Andrew Wight, 
esq., late of Demerara. 

At East Barnet, the Rev. Horace Meyer, Vicar 
of North Mimms, Herts, to Louisa Clara, eldest 
dau. of Augustus H. Bosanquet, esq., of Osidge, 
Herts. 

At Peterborough Cathedral, R. M. Phillipps, 
esq., of Manor-lodge, Holloway, and Rood-lane, 
City, to Marianna, dau. of the Rev. T’. 8. Bloom- 
field, D.D., Canon of Peterborough, and Vicar of 
Bisbrooke. 

At St. Mary's, Bryanston-sq., the Rev. John 
Lewis Williams, M.A., Curate of St. James’s, 
Bury St. Edmund’s, to Frances Anna Maria, dau. 
of John Nelson, esq., of Wyndham-place, Bry- 
anston-sq. 

ov. 2. At Bishop’s Tawton, Chartres Bisset, 
esq., late Capt. in the 19th Regt., to Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of the late Wm. Warren, esq., of 
Classy, Somerset. 

At St. James’s, London, Frederick Alfred Close, 
Lieut.-Col. H.M’s. Bengal Forces, to Eliza Mill- 
bank, second dau. of the late Wm. J. Thompson, 
esq., M.D. 

At Lichfield, ‘S. Hall Paine, esq., of Brighton, 
to Mary, second dau. of Thomas Johnson, esq., 
of Lichfield. 

At Peterborough, Jos. Holman, esq., of Line- 
hurst, Ashton-under-Lyne, to Henrietta, second 
dau. of the late George Game Day, esq., of Gio- 
cester-gardens, Hyde-park. 

At the National Scotch Church, Regent-sq., 
the Rev. James D. Burns, M.A., Hampstead, to 
Margaret, widow of Lieut. Archibald Procter, 
and dau. of Col. John McDonald, Bengal Army. 

At Tollesbury, Essex, Mr. Charles E. White, 
second son of Mr. Wm. White, of Colchester, to 
Elizabeth, dau. of the late Capt. Jeremiah Easter, 
of the 23rd Ligh: Dragoons. 

Nov. 3. At Two Mile Hill, near Bristol, Edwin 
Atchley, son of Stephen Dowden, esq., of Clifton, 
to Mary Louisa; also at the same time and place, 
James Hoare, eldest son of John Shattock, esq., 
of Long Ashton, near Bristol, to Elizabeth Amelia, 
twin sister of the above, and daughters of Chas. 
Lambert, esq., of Fillwcod-houre, near Bristol. 

At Boxley, Francis Oliver Barker, M.D., of 
H.M’s. 3rd (the Buffs) Regt., and second son of 
the late Richard Barker, esq., M.D., of Dublin, 
and of Stirling, co. Meath, to Louisa Ann, 
second dau. of James ’Espinasse, esq., of Boxley- 
lodge, Recorder of Rochester, and one of the 
Judges of the County Court of Kent. 

At Hamilton-terr., Robert Howart Shout, esq., 
of Delamere-terr., Westbourne-terr. North, and 
Yeovil, Somerset, to Sarah, second dau. of the 
late J. Lord, esq., of Western-villas, Maida-bill. 

At St. Pancras, Charles, only son of T. Child, 
esq., of Slinfold, Sussex, to Ellen, second dau. 
of A. C. Mills, esq., of ifield, Crawley. 

At Tunbri 'ge. the Rev. Ward Maule, Assistant- 
Chaplain, Bombay, to Mary Cordelia, eldest dau. 
of the late Rev. Henry Thomas Streeton, B.A., 
Vicar of Rodbourne Cheney, Wilts. 

At Islington, George Borlase Hicks, surgeon, 
of Old-st.-road, youngest son of Capt. Hicks, late 
of the 5lst Regt. Light Infantry, to Harriett 
Matilda, eldest dau. of Jas. Thos. Blackmore, 
esq., surgeon, of Douglas-road, Canonbury. 

At Linton, Craven, Henry Walton, esq., of 
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Mannzatapere-park, New Zealand, to Emma, 
eldest dau. of James Walton, esq., of Spring- 
wood, Cheshire. 

At St. Mark’s, Kennington, Thomas L. Smith, 
esq., of Worcester, to Sarah Clement, second 
dau. of the late James Kinlock Walker, esq., of 
North Brixton,*surrey. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Wm. F. Padmore, 
esq., to Georgiana Elizabeth, third dau. of the 
late George Grindle, esq., of Linden-grove, Not- 
ting-hill. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Edward Turner, 
esq., of Upper Belgrave-pl., to Adelaide, dau. of 
James Adams, esq., Staines, near Runnymede. 

At Edinburgh, Edward O. Douglas, esq., son 
of the late Henry A. Douglas, esq., third brother 
of Charles, fifth Marquis of Queensbury, to 
Hannah Charlotte, youngest dau of the late Sir 
John Scott Douglas, bart., of Springwood-park. 

At Christchurch, Streatham, Thomas Hicks, 
esq., of Streatham-hill, to Emily, second dau. of 
George Faith, esq., of Upper Tulse-hill. 

At St.Stephen’s, Avenue-road, A. Carnegie, 
esq., to Lucie A., youngest surviving dau. of the 
late E. G. Hill, esq., of St. John’s-wood and City 
of London. 

At Fulham, Frank James, esq., of Walsall, to 
Mary Emma, youngest dau. of W. H. Holland, 
esq., Holly-house, Fulham. 

Nov. 4. At Bantry, Wm. Shore Smith, esq., 
son of Samuel Smith, esq., of Combe Hurst, 
Kingston-on-Thames, to Louisa Eleanor, second 
dau. of Samuel Hutchins, esq., of Ardnagashel, 
co. Cork. 

Nov. 5. At Knightsbridge, William Vernon 
Harcourt, esq., to Maria Therese, dau. of the 
late T. H. Lister and Lady Theresa Lewis. 

At Filey, Yorkshire, John Walker, esq., Capt. 
in H.M.’s 66th Regt., to Rosabel, youngest dau. 
of John Unett, esq., of Filey, Yorkshire. 

At Llandudno, North Wales, John Wyatt, esq., 
Battalion Surgeon Coldstream Guards, to Mary 
Ann, widow of the Rev. Thomas Evans, of Plas 
Gogarth, and dau. of James Davis, esq., of Elm- 
lodge, near Ludlow, Shropshire. 

At Roehampton, J. A. Beaumont, esq., late of 
the 4th Dragoon Guards, to a Beaumont, 
only dau. of Kenrick Bacon, esq., of Roehampton. 

At St. Mary Abbott’s, Kensington, Henry Har- 
grave Rood, esq., of Kensington-park-gardens, 
Notting-hill, to Martha Crowther, dau. of the 
late William Webster, esq., of Upton-hall, 
Cheshire. 

At Camberwell, Wm. H. Borham, esq., Cam- 
bridge-terr., Hyde-park, to Ellen Greatwood, 
only dau. of the late William George Cave, esq., 
of Charlton-cottage, Sunbury. 

Nov. 7. At Rankeillor-st., Edinburgh, Thomas 
J. Layton, esq., M.D., surgeon, Royal Navy, 
Kinross, to Isabella Simpson, eldest dau. of Wm, 
Brown, esq., C.E., Belmount-cottage, Kelso. 

At St. James's, Piccadilly, Mr. Francis Steward, 
of Old Bond-st., to Elizabeth Jane, youngest 
dau. of the late Mr. George Robertson, of Mac- 
clesfield-st., Soho. 

At Aberdeen, H. W. S. Carew, esq., Lieut. 
29th Regt., to Katherine, dau. of F. B. Calvert, 
eq. York-pl., Edinburgh. 

Nov. 8. At Canterbury, Henry, eldest son of 
Denne Denne, esq., of Elbridge-house, near 
Canterbury, to Annie Murray, only child of the 
late Charles Francis Barkley, esq., of Halliford- 
house, Sunbury. 

At St. Mary Abbott’s, Kensington, Lewis Fil- 
more, esq., Ashley-pl., Westminster, and Ilsing- 
ton, Devon, to Theodosia Boyd, only dau. of 
Henry Frederick Clare, esq., Ladbroke-terrace 
Notting-hill, and Worth, Sussex. 

At Amesbury, Cosmo D. Gordon, esq., youngest 
son of the late Sir William Duff Gordon, bart., 
to Anna Maria, youngest dau. of Sir Edmund 
Antrobus, bart. 

At Bartlow, Cambridgeshire, the Rev. Harry 
Lioyd Bickerstaffe, son of the Rev. Roger Bicker- 
staffe, Rector of Boylston, Derbyshire, to Anna 
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Maria, dau. of the late James Campbell, esq., of, 
Baker-st., London. 

At Greenwich, John Cameron, esq., civil en- 
gineer, to Eliza Suzette, eldest dau. of Thomas 
Hillman, esq., H.E.1.C.S. 

At Grappenhall, Francis, youngest son of the 
late Wm. Atkin, esq., of Primrose-hill, Little 
Hulton, to Ann, eldest dau. of Richard Rowson, 
o4 of Summerville. 

You. 9. At Blidworth, near Mansfield, the 
Rev. Benjamin Langwith Hargrave, Curate of 
Frant, near Tunbridge Wells, to Sarah, relict of 
the late Rev. Martin Roe, Resident Curate of 
Blidworth. 

At Erdington, Charles C. Douglas, esq., of 
Liverpool, to Mary, dau. of William Gri 
esq., of Hinstock. 

At St. Saviour’s, John Morphew, esq., of the 
Ceylon Civil Service, to Anna Matilda Munn, 
only surviving child of John Olding, esq., of Con- 
duit-st. West, Hyde-pk. 

At Haslingden, Thomas Gocher, of Ipswich, to 
Mary Anne, only dau. of Henry Slater, esq., J.P., 
of Springfield-hall, Haslingden, Lancashire. 

Nov. 10. At All Saints’, Knightsbridge, Lucius 
Bentinck, Visc. Falkland, to Elizabeth Catherine, 
Duchess of St. Alban’s. 

At Risby, Suffolk, Henry Gerard Hoare, esq., 
youngest son of the Ven. C. J. Hoare, Archdeacon 
of; Surrey and Canon of Winchester, to Jane 
Frances, dau. of the Rey. S. H. Alderson, Rector 
of Risby. 

At Ail Souls’, Langham-pl., Lieut.-Col. Sidney 
Burrard, Grenadier Guards, son of the late Rev. 
Sir George Burrard, bart., to Geraldine Augusta, 
only dau. of W. J. Richardson, esq., of Portland- 
pl., London, and Oak-hall, Wanstead, Essex. 

At St. Peter’s ad Vincula, Tower of London, 
the Rev. William Scarborough, to Matilda Louisa, 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. John Fisher, Rec- 
tor of Wazendon, Bucks. 

At Falmouth, M. Achilles Schmidt, of ~~ 
son of the late M. G. Schmidt, formerly of the 
Neapolitan Cavalry, to Horatio Mary Augusta, 
dau. of Adm. Francis Temple. 

At Bishopwearmouth, Sunderland, Michael 
Dodd, esq., of Wardrew, to Mary Louisa, younger 
— of Robert Brown, esq., solicitor, Sunder- 
and, 

At Marylebone, J. V. Gibbons, esq., youngest 
son of H. Gibbons, esq., of Bledlow Ridge, Bucks, 
to Amelrosa, youngest dau. of the late J. Griffits, 
esq., of High Wycombe, Bucks. 

At St. John’s, Deptford, James Wm., youngest 
son of the late James Callow, esq., formerly of 
Douglas, Isle of Man, to Jane, second dau. of 
Bailey Sherwood, esq., of Hatcham, Kent. 

At St. Marylebone, Robert Munro Christie, of 
King William-st., City, and Albert-sq., Clapham- 
rd., to Gertrude, third dau. of the late Saml, 
Platt., of the Western Circuit. 

At Hampstead, W. Buss, esq., of Sydenham 
and Upper Thames-st., to Sophia, relict of James 
Grieves, esq., of Haverstock-hill and Covent- 
garden. 

At St. Mary Magdalen, the Rev. John Martin 
Cripps, Rector of Great Yeldham, Essex, to Ma 
Ann, third dau. of Sir Woodbine Parish, K.C.H. 

At the British Embassy, Paris, Prederick Gértz, 
to Henrietta, second dau. of the late T. H. J. L. 
Rye, esq., of Culworth-house, Northamptonshire. 

At Liscard, near Liverpool, Joseph, second son 
of Joseph Brooke, esq., of Limefield, near Mac- 
clesfield, Cheshire, to Mary Raffles, eldest dau. 
of S. Marshall Bulley, esq., of Montpelier-lodge, 
New Brighton, Cheshire. 

Nov. 11. At Calne, Wilts, the Rev. Joseph 
Baldwin Meredith, B.A., late Incumbent of Holy 
Trinity, Southampton, to Sophia Elizabeth, dau. 
of Captain Budd, R.N., of Brookhill-house, and 
relict of the late George Hayward, esq., of Head- 
ingley-hall, near Leeds. 

At Tiverton, William Williams, esq., of Whit- 
tlesea, Cambridgeshire, eldest son of W. Wil- 
liams, esq., of Wareham, to Susan Frances, third 
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dau. of T. W. Burt, esq., M.D., late of the 
H.E.1.C.8. 

Nov. 12. At the British Embassy, Brussels, 
Edward Hope, esq., youngest son of the late John 
Hope, esq., barrister-at-law, of Bath, to Mary 
Firth, second dau. of the late Robert Leighton, 
esq., of Goodmanham. 

At Wymering, Hants, Arthur, son of William 
Wight, esq., of Lea, to Lucy Billet, eldest dau. 
of W. Martin, esq., of Paulsgrove, Hants. 

At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, Thomas Scarman, 
Capt. and Adjutant North Durham Militia, to 
Gertrude Ann, eldest dau. of the late W. H. 
Tietkens. 

Nov. 14. At Lewisham, James Horace, eldest 
son of James Holdsworth, esq., of Lewisham, to 
Annie, second dau. of Benjamin Parks, esq., of 
the same place. 

At Bonnyfield-house, Stirlingshire, Edwin 
Sanneman, esq., to Isabella, third dau. of Wm. 
King, esq. 

Nov. 15. At Milverton, Dr. Atley, Vicar of 
Leeds, Senior Fellow and late Tutor of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, to Frances Turner, youngest 
dau. of Major Martin, Warwick-pl., Leamington. 

At Beddington, Surrey, C. F. Knyvett, esq., 
eldest son of the Rev. C. W. Knyvett, Rector of 
West Heslerton, to Hannah Fanny, youngest dau. 
of the late Francis Gregg, of the Inner Temple. 

At Broadwater, Sussex, Augustus E. Harris, 
esq., of Stoke Newington, to Mary Ann, widow 
of John B. Harrison, esq., of Nutfield, Surrey. 

At St. James’s, Paddington, H. A. Smith, esq., 
of Woolwich, third son of the late Comm. Robt. 
Smith, R.N., of Portsea, to Louisa, youngest 
dau. of the late John Sherby, esq., of Woolwich. 

At Cheltenham, Edgar Fred. Lavutour, esq., 
Bengal Civil Service, to Amelia, fourth dau. of 
the late Rev. John Bright Bright, of Totterton- 
hall, Shropshire, and Vicar of Lydbury North- 
cum-Norbury, in the same county. 

At Blakeney, John Wanklyn, second son of 
William James, esq., of Bristol, to Mary Ann, 
second dau. of George Hewlett, esq., Bradley- 
house, near Blakeney, Gloucestershire. 

At Glasgow, James Bulloch, esq., merchant, 
Akyab, to Hannah, dau. of Peter Clouston, esq. 

At Norton, near Malton, Digby, second son of 
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Sir Digby Clayley, bart., of Brompton-hall, York- 
shire, to Charlotte Philadelphia, youngest dau. 
of Robert Bower, esq., of Welham, near Malton. 

At Brant Broughton, Lincolnshire, William 
Edmund Warrand, esq., Major H.M.’s Bengal 
Engineers, eldest son of the late Robt. Warrand, 
esq., of Westhorne, Notts, to Isabella Mary, third 
dau. of the Rev. H. Houson, Rector of Brant 
Broughton 

Nov. 16. At St. Giles’s, Camberwell, James 
Neill, esq., Stone of Morphie, Montrose, to Vic- 
toria, dau. of G. Webster, esq., M.D., Dulwich. 

At Bathwick, Somersetshire, Laurance Wil- 
liams, esq., 5th West York Regt., to Eliza Emma, 
youngest dau. of the Rev. W. J. Carver, Rector 
of Winfarthing, Norfolk. 

At Uckfield, John Blakiston Houston, esq., of 
Orangefield, co. Down, to Marian Gertrude, 
youngest dau. of the late Richard Shuttleworth 
Streatfeild, esq., of the Rocks, Sussex. 

Nov. 17. At Southwell, the Rev. John Ash 
Gaussen, Vicar of Rollestone, Notts, eldest son 
of William Gaussen, esq., of Magherafelt, co. 
Derry, to Mary Ann, eldest dau. of the Rev. John 
Drake Beecher, of Hill-house, Southwell. 

At St. Geor e’s, Hanover-sq., Lord Bingham, 
eldest son of the Earl of Lucan, to Lady Cecilia 
Gordon Lennox, sixth dau. of his Grace the Duke 
of Richmond. 

At Bray, Theodore Walrond, esq., late Fellow 
of Balliol College, Oxford, and eldest son of 
Theodore Walrond, esq., of Calder-park, Glasgow, 
to Charlotte Elliot, youngest dau. of Riversdale 
W. Grenfell, esq., of Ray-lodge, Maidenhead. 

At Exton, Thomas, only son of Mr. J. Taylor, 
of Brewer’s-hall, Mereworth, Kent, to Mary, 
only dau. of Mr, William Chorley, Inanne, 
Somersct. 

Nov. 19. At St. Luke’s, Chelsea, Capt. Gerard 
Napier, R.N., to Ella Louisa, third dau. of Col. 
Sir J. M. Wilson, C.B., K.H., of the Royal Hos- 
pital, Chelsea. . 

You. 20. At All Souls’, Langham-pl., Lieut.- 
Col. Sidney Burrard, Grenadier Guards, son of 
the late Rev. Sir George Burrard, bart., of Wal- 
hampton, Hants, to Geraldine Augusta, only dau. 
of W. J. Richardson, esq., of Portland-pl., Lon- 
don, and Oak-hall, Wanstead, Essex. 





OBITUARY. 


Tuer Eart OF WALDEGRAVE. 


Oct. 24. At Hastings, aged 70, Vice- 
Admiral the Right Hon. William, eighth 
Earl of Waldegrave, and Viscount Chew- 
ton, Baron Waldegrave, and a baronet of 
the United Kingdom. 

He was born at Navestock-hall, in Essex, 
on the 27th of October, 1788, and had 
the misfortune, while yet in his infancy, 
to lose his father, that nobleman, George, 
fourth Earl, dying in 1790, while on a 
visit at Packington-hall, the seat of the 
Earl of Aylesford in Warwickshire, leaving 
lis widowed Countess with four sons and 
one daughter, Lady Mary Waldegrave, sub- 
sequently married to Mr. Micklethwaite, 
of Taverham-hall, Norfolk. Of the sons, 
George, the fifth Earl, was unfortunately 
drowned at Eton, and a well-known monu- 
ment in the chapel of Eton College was 
erected to his memory. He was succeeded 


by his next brother, John James, sixth 
Earl, who entered the army, and served 
with his regiment, the 7th Hussars, in the 
Peninsular war, and also in the short cam- 
paign which ended afterwards in the battle 
of Waterloo. The third son, Edward, was 
also in the military service, and, after 
sharing in the disastrous retreat of Sir 
John Moore at Corunna, was drowned, 
with all hands, by the wreck of the trans- 
port in which many of the cavalry were 
returning to England, on the Manacle 
Rocks, within sight of Plymouth. William, 
the fourth son, and the subject of this 
memoir, was educated at Eton, and, at the 
early age of 12 years, close the navy as 
his profession. On the 10th of August, 
1812, he married Elizabeth, eldest daugh- 
ter of Mr. Samuel Whitbread, by the Lady 
Elizabeth Grey. This introduced him at 
once into the politics of the day; and the 
character of that statesman gave the bias 
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to his mind, which ever afterwards re- 
mained with him,—namely, a general de- 
termination to support Whig measures, 
but not to be a party man. On Mr. Whit- 
bread’s untimely death, he was unanimously 
elected to fill the vacant seat of M.P. for 
Bedford, which he held until the dissolu- 
tion of that Parliament in 1818, when his 
brother-in-law attained his majority. His 
mother, who, in the course of a long 
widowhood, had administered her son’s 
property in the most exemplary manner, 
being now dead, Captain Waldegrave, about 
the year 1821, settled in Somersetshire, as 
agent to his brother under trustees. In 
this county he is remembered with respect 
by his fellow magistrates for his high 
integrity and unwearied attention to his 
duties as a justice of the peace, and with 
affection by the poor for his unfailing 
readiness to listen to and redress their 
grievances. The cvlliers in the Somerset- 
shire mines speak of him as the first person 
who made himself acquainted with their 
mode of life by descending their pits and 
endeavouring to improve their moral and 
social condition. In December, 1840, he 
was made a Companion of the Bath. In 
1846 he accepted the rank of Rear-Ad- 
miral on the Retired List, in accordance 
with his own long-expressed opinion, that 
the good discipline and thorough vigour 
of the British navy would be best main- 
tained by the older officers retiring and 
making way for their younger brethren 
in the service. In the same year he suc- 
ceeded to the family dignity as eighth 
Earl of Waldegrave on the death of his 
nephew, and, having been a widower for 
some years, married Mrs. Milward, of 
Hastings. This place was afterwards his 
principal residence. The Jate Viscount 
Chewton left at his death two sons; the 
elder, William Frederick, born March 2, 
1851; the younger, Henry Noel, on the 
14th of October, 1854, just after the death 
of his noble father. ‘I'he deceased Earl is 
succeeded in his title and honours by his 
grandson, the above William Frederick, 
now ninth Earl Waldegrave. 
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THE Firru Earu OF JERSEY. 

Oct. 3. At the family residence in 
Berkeley-square, aged 86, George Child 
Villiers, Earl of Jersey, Viscount Villiers 
of Dartford, and Buron Hoo, co. Kent, 
in the peerage of England, and Viscount 
Grandison of Limerick, co. Leitrim, in 
the peerage of Ireland. 

He was the eldest of the two sons of 
George Bussey, fourth earl, by his mar- 
riage with Frances, daughter and heir of 
the Right Rev. Philip Twisden, Bishop of 


Raphoe, and was born 19th August, 1773. 
The deceased Earl married, 23rd May, 1804, 
Lady Sophia Fane, eldest daughter of the 
late Earl of Westmoreland, by Anne, only 
daughter of Mr. Robert Child, the wealthy 
banker of Fleet-street. By the Countess, who 
survives the deceased Karl, he leaves sur- 
viving igsue Viscount Villiers (his successor 
in the earldom), the Hon. Frederick Vil- 
liers, the Hon. Francis Villiers, and Lady 
Adela, married to Captain Ibbetson, late 
1lth Hussars, The Princess Nicholas Es- 
terhazy, his eldest daughter, died a few 
years ago at Torquay, and Lady Clemen- 
tina Villiers, his second daughter, it will 
be recollected, died early in December last 
year, after a short illness. The deceased 
peer succeeded to the family honours and 
estate on the death of his father in August, 
1805. For a few months in 1830 he held 
the office of Lord Chamberlain of the 
King’s Household: but on the late Earl 
Grey succeeding the Duke of Wellington 
as First Lord of the Treusury, he retired. 
On the late Sir Robert Peel’s advent as 
Premier, his Lordship in 1834 was again 
appointed Lord Chamberlain at court. In 
1841 the noble Earl succeeded the late 
Earl of Albemarle «s Master of the Horse 
to the Queen, which office of state he held 
until the break-up of Sir Robert Peel’s 
second administration. Although a Con- 
servative in politics, he supported the go- 
vernment of Sir Robert Peel in the repeal 
of the corn laws, and all the commercial 
measures of reform introduced by that 
eminent statesman. On the Earl of Derby 
coming into power in 1852, the Earl of 
Jersey was selected,—as was stated, at her 
Majesty’s request,—to fill again the post of 
Master of the Horse, and on the Earl of 
Aberdeen succeeding as Premier, was soli- 
cited to retain that office at court, which 
the late Earl declined to accede to, owing 
to the “ Radical element” in Lord Aber- 
deen’s cabinet. Since that period the 
Earl of Jersey, from weight of years and 
consequent infirmities, retired into com- 
parative private life, merely on urgent 
occasions recording his vote in the House 
of Lords in favour of the views of his po- 
litical friends. The late Earl was made a 
Privy Councillor in 1830, and William IV. 
made him a Knight Grand Cross of the 
Guelphs of Hanover. The deceased is suc- 
ceeded in the title by his eldest son, George 
Augustus Frederick, Viscount Villiers. 





Tue Srxtu Ear oF JERSEY. 

Oct. 24, At the Royal-crescent Hotel, 
Brighton, George Augustus Frederic Vil- 
liers, sixth Earl of Jersey. 

The grave had barely closed over the 
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remains of the late venerable head of the 
house of Jersey, before the coronet was 
snatched from the brow of his successor. 
The deceased nobleman had for months 
past been in declining health, and early 
in last spring repaired to the south of 
Frauce, but his Lordship only received tem- 
porary relief from his disorder. After his 
return home he gradually continued to get 
weaker, until Oct. 3, when he could no 
longer combat with his disorder—con- 
sumption. The Right Hon. George Au- 
gustus Frederic, sixth Earl of Jersey, 
Viscount Villiers of Dartford, and Baron 
Hoo, co. Kent, in the peerage of Eng- 
land; and Viscount Grandison of Lime- 
rick, co. Leitrim, in ‘that of Ireland, 
was eldest son of George Child Villiers, 
fifth Earl, and Sarah, eldest daughter 
of the tenth Earl of Westmoreland, 
and heiress of Mr. Robert Child, the 
wealthy banker of the city of London. 
The deceased Peer was educated at Christ 
Church, Oxford, at which University he 
graduated B.A. in 1830, and M.A. in 1837. 
Shortly after he attained his majority he 
entered the House of Commons for the 
borough of Rochester, in conjunction with 
the late respected Mr. R. Bernal, and in 
1831 was elected for Minehead. From 
1832 to 1835 he sat in the House of Com- 
mons for Honiton. At the next general 
election he unsuccessfully contested Wey- 
mouth, but was returned for that borough 
in 1841, and unseated on petition. On 
the resignation of Mr. Master in 1844, he 
was elected member for Cirencester, which 
borough he continued to represent up to 
1852. On the general election in that 
year he was defeated by the Hon. A. G. J. 
Ponsonby by the narrow majority of four. 
In politics the late Peer was a Conserva- 
tive, and during the late Sir Robert Pecl’s 
administration of public affairs he voted 
in favour of the repeal of the corn laws 
and the subsequent free trade measures of 
that eminent statesman. The deceased 
Earl married, in 1841, Julia, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Sir Robert Peel, Bart., by 
whom he leaves issue three sons and two 
daughters—namely, Victor Albert George, 
Viscount Villiers, born in 1845, (now Earl 
of Jersey); Robert Frederic, born in 
1847; and Reginald; and Julia Sarah 
Alice, born in 1842, and Caroline Ann, 
born in 1843. The late noblewan was a 
deputy-lieutenant of the counties of Ox- 
ford and Warwick, and in 1855 was ap- 
pointed major of the Oxfordshire Yeo- 
manry Cavalry. 





Ear Dz Grey, £.q. 
Nov. 14. At St.James’s-sq., aged 77, 
the Right Hon. the Earl de Grey, K.G. 


The Right Hon. Thomas Philip de 
Grey, Earl de Grey of Wrest, co. Bedford, 
Baron Lucas of Crudwell, co. Wilts., and 
Baron Grantham of Grantham, co. Lin- 
coln, in the peerage of the United King- 
dom, and a Baronet, was the eldest of the 
two sons of Thomas Robinson, second 
Lord Grantham, and Lady Mary Jemima 
York, second daughter of Philip, second 
Earl of Hardwicke, by Jemima, Mar- 
chioness Grey, and sister and heir of Ama- 
bel, late Countess de Grey. He was born at 
Whitehall, December 8, 1781, so that he 
was on the verge of completing bis 78th 
year. The late Peer succeeded his father 
in the Barony of Grantham in July, 1786, 
being at the time not five years of age, 
and on the death of his maternal aunt, 
Amabel Hume Campbell, as Countess de 
Grey, on her death in May, 1833. His 
Lordship married, July 20, 1805, Lady 
Henrietta Frances Cole, fifth daughter of 
William Willoughby, first Earl of Ennis- 
killen, by whom he leaves surviving, Anne 
Florence, Countess (Dowager) Cowper, 
and Lady Mary Gertrude Vyner, married 
to Mr. H. Vyner. The second Earl was 
educated at St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
where he graduated M.A. in 1801. His 
Lordship, during Sir Robert Peel’s short 
administration in 1834-35, held the office 
of First Lord of the Admiralty, and was 
made a Privy Councillor on being ap- 
pointed to that office. On the late Sir 
Robert Peel again coming into power, in 
1841, the deceased was appointed Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, which office he 
filled uutil June, 1844, when he retired, 
and when he may be said to have relin- 
quished political life. The late Eurl had 
been for many years Lord-Lieutenant and 
Custos-Rotulorum of Bedfordshire; an 
aide-de-camp to her Majesty ; and in 1844 
was nominated a Knight of the Order of 
the Garter. His Lordship was Lieut.- 
Colonel - commandant of the Yorkshire 
Hussar Regiment of Yeomanry Cavalry, a 
command he had held for above forty 
years ; was President of the Institute of 
British Architects ; a Fellow of the Royal 
Society, of the Society of Antiquaries, and 
other learned institutions. The earldom 
of De Grey and the barony of Grantham 
devolve upon the nephew of the late Earl, 
the Earl of Ripon. The ancient barony of 
Lucas of Crudwell, Wilts., passes to his 
Lordship’s eldest daughter, the Countess 
(Dowager) Cowper. His Lordship changed 
his family name of Robinson for that of 
Weddell, and on his accession to the earl- 
dom assumed that of De Grey only. The 
families of the Earl and Countess of Ripon, 
the Countess (Dowager) Cowper, the Earl 
and Countess Enniskillen, the Marquis and 
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Marchioness of Northampton, Mr. and 
Lady Mary Vyner, and others of rank, are 
placed in mourning by the lamented oc- 
currence. 





Lavy PEEL. 


Oct. 27. Suddenly at her house in 
Privy-gardens, Lady Peel, widow of the 
Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel. 

Her Ladyship had passed the evening 
with the Countess Dowager of Jersey, just 
now mourning the loss of a husband and an 
eldest son, and appeared in her accustomed 
health. She lett Lady Jersey about ten 
o’clock, and on returning home retired to 
rest, her female attendant occupying an 
adjoining apartment. In the morning, on 
the maid entering Lady Peel’s room, she 
discovered her ladyship insensible and ap- 
parevtly dead in bed. Medical aid was 
directly sammoned, but the only result 
was to shew that death had probably taken 
place some hours previously. There was 
no indication of personal suffering, and the 
presumption seems to be that disease of 
the heart was the immediate cause of dis- 
solution. The succession of family afflic- 
tions which Lady Peel has suffered—first, 
the death of her lamented husband by a 
cruel accident ; secondly, the loss, in India, 
of her brave son, Capt. Wm. Peel, to whom 
she was most devotedly attached; and 
lastly, the death of her son-in-law, Lord 
Villiers, seems to have seriously affected 
her Ladyship’s health, and much anxiety 
has been felt for her among those who 
knew best the effect of these repeated 
shocks upon her naturally delicate consti- 
tution; but there was no suspicion of 
immediate danger, and her sudden death 
will be severely felt by a large circle of 
relatives and friends. Lady Peel was the 
second daughter of General Sir John 
Floyd, Bart., by Rebecca, daughter of 
Mr. Charles Drake. Her marriage with 
the lafe Sir Robert Peel took place on the 
8th of June, 1820, in the drawing-room of 
her mother’s residence in Upper Seymour- 
street, and was attended with the happiest 
results. Her Ladyship was remarkable for 
personal beauty, and among the pictures 
of the late Sir Robert Peel is a portrait of 
the deceased lady in a hat, painted by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, and forming a com- 
panion to Rubens’ “ Chapeau de Paille,” 
for which latter Sir R. Peel gave the large 
sum of 3,500 guineas. 





Cox, WILDMAN. 
Sept. 20. At Newstead Abbey, aged 72, 
Colonel Thomas Wildman. 
Colonel Wildman was the lineal de- 
scendant of an ancient family long settled 


at Barking Goat, in the county of Lan- 
caster, and which has been possessed by 
the family of the Wildmans for several 
succeeding generations. Edward Wild- 
man, the grandfather of the present de- 
ceased, was the last of the family at that 
ancient seat ; he married a Miss Elizabeth 
Bagot, by whom he had six sons and one 
daughter. His third son, Thomas Wild- 
man, Esq., of Lincoln’s Inn and of Bacton 
Hall, Suffolk, was born in 1740, and mar- 
ried a Miss Sarah Hardinge, of Bacton 
Hall, by whom he had four sons and one 
daughter, viz., the eldest being the de- 
ceased, and the second Edward K. H., 
colonel in the army, and for many years 
M.P. for the borough of Hindon, Suffolk. 
He was also a lieutenant, commanding in 
the 6th Dragoon Guards. He married in 
1818, Antonia, daughter of Lieutenant- 
General Sir Hildebrand Oakes, Bart., 
K.C.B., and had one son and four daugh- 
ters: the former is, we believe, the pre- 
sent judge of the Nottingham, Retford, 
and Doncaster County Courts. The third 
son, George, barrister of Lincoln’s Inn, 
died in 1817. The fourth, John, a lieu- 
tenant-colonel in the army, married, in 
1824, Lady Margaret Charteris, daughter 
of the Earl of Wemyss, and became a 
widower in 1825. The daughter, Maria, 
married Lieutenant-General Sir John Gar- 
diner, K.C.B., and died on the 31st of 
December, 1841. Mr. Wildman himself 
died in 1795, and was succeeded by his 
eldest son, the late Colonel Wildman, who 
was born on the 20th of August, 1787, 
and married in 1816, Louisa, daughter of 
F. Presig, of Appinzal, Switzerland, by 
whom he had no issue. Colonel Wildman 
entered the 9th Lancers in 1808, but 
subsequently changed into the 7th Hus- 
sars. He served in Spain, in that and 
the following year, under Sir John Moore, 
and was in the memorable retreat to Co- 
runna. He subsequently participated in 
all the actions and affairs in which his 
regiment was engaged in the Peninsula 
in 1813 and 1814, and had the honour 
of being aide-de-camp to the Marquis of 
Anglesea at the battle of Waterloo, and 
was in immediate proximity to that gal- 
lant General when he lost his leg. After 
the peace of 1815, Colonel Wildman again 
returned to England, and was for many 
succeeding years a guest at the Duke of 
Wellington’s annual banquet. In 1818 
he purchased of Thomas Clawton, Esq., 
the abbey and estate of Newstead, for the 
sum of £95,000. Mr. Clawton had, in 
3815, purchased the same property of 
Lord Byron for £140,000. Since Colonel 
Wildman took up his residence, he ex- 
pended large sums of money in judicious 
alterations and improvements, and proved 








himself a worthy owner of a place at once 
the pride of the forest of Sherwood, and 
the admiration of thousands who have by 
his courtesy been permitted to traverse its 
beautiful grounds, its spacious galleries, 
and venerable halls. He was appointed 
equerry to his Royal Highness the late 
Duke of Sussex, with whom he was on 
terms of the closest intimacy up to the 
period of his death. The Duke was a con- 
stant guest at the Abbey, and, in fact, 
made it his country home for several weeks 
every year. ‘The Colonel held the office 
of Provincial Grand Master of the Free- 
masons for thirty-five years, and was 
highly esteemed for his many social quali- 
ties by the brethren of the various lodges. 
He was also a deputy-lieutenant for Not- 
tinghamshire, and served as high-sheriff 
in 1821. For several years he was Colonel 
of the Sherwood Rangers, but ultimately 
resigned that post to Lieutenant-Colonel 
Sir Thomas Woollaston White, Bart., of 
Wallingwells. As a county magistrate, 
he was a constant attendant at the Mans- 
field bench, until his increasing illness 
rendered him incapable of taking any 
active part in public affairs. The gallant 
Colonel leaves a widow, but no family. 
His mortal remains were interred in the 
new cemetery at Mansfield. 





Sir F. Darwin. 


Nov. 6. At Breadsall Priory, Sir Fran- 
cis Sacheveral Darwin, aged 74. 

He was the last surviving son of the cele- 
brated Dr. Darwin, whose high scientific 
and philosophical attainments and poetic 
genius have shed such a lustre on the his- 
tory of the county and on the kingdom 
itself. Sir Francis was born in the year 
1786, and married Jane Harriet, youngest 
daughter of John Ryle, esq., of Park 
House, near Macclesfield, Cheshire, by 
whom he had ten children, all of whim 
survive him. The family of Darwin traces 
to the Darwins of Cleatham, in Lincoln- 
shire, one of the d«scendants of whom, 
Mr. William Morgan Darwin, barrister-at- 
law, of Elston, near Newark, was the 
father of the celebrated Dr. Darwin, and 
died in 1754. Dr. Darwin was born on 
the 12th of December, 1731, and in 1757, 
married, first, Mary, daughter of Charles 
Howard, esq., of Lichfield, who died in 
1770, by whom he had issue three sons, 
Erasmus, Charles, and Dr. Rot ert Waring 
Darwin, la'e of Shrewsbury. He married, 
secondly, Elizabeth, widow of Colonel P. le, 
of Radbourne, who died in 1832, and by 
whom he had issue three sons and three 
daughters: Edward, late of Mackworth, 
near Derby; John, late Rector of Elston, 
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Notts. ; Sir Francis, whose decease we are 
now recording; Violetta, wife of Tertius 
Galton, Esq.; Emma; and Harriet, wife of 
Admiral Maling. Sir Francis Darwin was 
a physician, and ranked high in scientific 
attainments, inheriting his father’s literary 
tastes and distinguished abilities. He re- 
sided for some time at Lichfield, where he 
had extensive pr«c’ice in his profession, 
and subsequently at Sydnope, near Mat- 
leck. The last twelve years of his lite 
were spent at Kreadsall Priory. He leaves 
issue three sons: Reginald, of the Ferns, 
near Buxton ; Captain Edward Levett, and 
John; also s. ven daughters. 





THe Rev. JoHN ANGELL JAMES. 

Oct.1. At Birmingham, aged 75, the 
Rev. John Angell James, Pastor of Carr's- 
lane Chapel, author of many popular re- 
ligious works, and one of the most esteemed 
ministersof the Independent denomination. 

Mr. James was born at Blandford on the 
6th of June, 1785, and received an or- 
dinary education, calculated to fit him for 
the duties of commercial life. After leav- 
ing school he was apprenticed to Mr. Bai- 
ley, draper, Poole. But with the advice 
and assistance of Dr. Bennett, he was sent 
to Wareham, where he underwent a prepa- 
ratory training, and finally became a stu- 
dent at the college at Gosport. Dr. Ben- 
nett, then of Romsey, Hants., was on his 
wedding tour, and passing through Bir- 
mingham, was requested to preach at 
Carr’s-lane Chapel. So great was the 
satisfaction which the discourse gave, that 
an immediate request was made that he 
would assume the pa-torate of the church ; 
but this he declined to do, adding that he 
would send them a pastor who, he was 
persuaded, would accord with their views 
and feelings. In August, 1804, Mr. James, 
still at college, and only nineteen years of 
age, repaired to Birmingham, to preach 
to the Carr’s-lane congregation—in tech- 
nical language, as a “supply.” He had 
not, however, preached to them more than 
four times when he was unanimously re- 
quested to continue there as their settled 
pastor. This, however, being impossible, 
after the lapse of another year, spent at 
college, on the 8th of May following he 
was ordained to that office. The congre- 
gation at that period numbered only 150 
persons, and twenty church members. In 
six years it was requisite to remove the 
old edifice and erect another capable of 
containing 2,000, which has continued to 
the present day. Contrasting the state of 
things at Carr’s-lane in 1805 and 1856, 
Mr. James said :— 

‘When I became pastor of my church, 
more than fifty-three years ago, the only ob- 
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ject of congregational benevolence and ac- 
tion was the Sunday school. There was no- 
thing else. We have now an organization 
for the London Missionary Society, which 
raises, as its regular contributon, nearly 
£500 per annum, besides occasional dona- 
tions to meet special appeals, which, upon 
an average, may make up another £100 a- 
year. For the Colonial Missionary Society 
we raise annually £70. For our Sunday 
and day-schools, which comprehend nearly 
two thousand children, we raise £200. 
We support two town missionaries, at a 
cost of £200. Our ladies conduct a work- 
ing society for Orphan Mission Schools in 
the East Indies, the proceeds of which 
reach, on an average, £50 a-year; they 
sustain also a Dorcas Society, for the poor 
of our town ; a Maternal Society, of many 
branches, in various localities; anda Fe- 
male Benevol-nt Society, for visiting the 
sick poor. We have a Religious Tract 
Society, which employs ninety distribu- 
tors, and sends nearly £50 a-year in the 
purchase of tracts. Our Village Preachers’ 
Society, which employs twelve or fourteen 
lay agents, costs us scarcely anything. We 
raise £40 annually for the County Asso- 
ciation. We have a Young Men’s Bro- 
therly Society for general and religious 
improvement, with a library of 2,000 vo- 
lumes. We have also night schools for 
young men and women, at small cost, and 
Bible classes for other young men and 
wonen, In addition to all this, we raise 
£100 per annum for Spring Hill College. 
We have laid out £23,000 in improving 
the old chapel, and building the new one ; 
in the erection of school-rooms, the college, 
and in building seven country and town 
small chapels. We have also formed two 
separate Independent churches, and have, 
jointly with another congregition, formed 
a third, and all but set up a fourth, and 
are at this time in treaty for two pieces of 
freehold land, which will cost £700, to 
build two more chapels in the suburbs of 
the town.” 

A leading event in Mr. James’s length- 
ened carcer was his jubilee in September, 
1855. Having completed the fiftieth year 
of his ministry, addresses poured in on 
him, not only from his own church and 
cougregation, and from the members of 
the various educational and philanthropic 
societies connected with it, but from the 
Independent body at large, from clergy- 
men of the Church of Enyland, from the 
Wesleyan Methodists, the Baptists and 
the Presbyterians, from the Directors of 
the London Missionary Society, the Com- 
mittee of the London Missionary Society, 
from the Tract Society of New York, from 
the Evangelical Clergy in Philadelphia, 
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with many others. His congregation pre- 
sented him with a quantity of books, the 
most prominent among which was Bag- 
ster’s Bible; a magnificent silver vase, 
and a cheque for £500 ; while, in further 
commemoration of the event, the founda- 
tion-stone was laid of a new Congrega- 
tional chapel at Edgbaston. As an illus- 
tration of the innate benevolence of Mr. 
James’s nature, it may be mentioned that 
he added asimilar amount to the five hun- 
dred pound cheque towards establishing a 
Fund for the Relief of Aged and Infirm 
Pastors, on the condition that £4,000 more 
was raised. For a long time it appeared 
as if this would never be accomplished ; 
but within the last few weeks the money 
has been forthcoming, so that the deceased 
had the satisfaction of knowing that his 
object was at length realized. 

Mr. James was an able and a volumi- 
nous writer. Soon after he was ordained- 
he issued the “ Sunday School Teachers’ 
Guide,” and volumes, tracts, addresses, 
and sermons followed each other in quick 
succession. “ The Anxious Iuquirer’” has 
acquired a world-wide reputation ; and 
together with the “ Church Mewbers’ 
Guide,’”’ the ‘* Christian Father’s Present 
to his Children,” the “ Christian Professor 
addressed in a Series of Counsels,’”’ have 
been circulated in hundreds of thousands, 
and translated into no fewer than twelve 
languages. Amongst his other writings 
we may mention “The Course of Fuith,” 
“ Christian Hope,” “ Christian Charity 
Explained,” “The Family Monitor; or, a 
Help to Domestic Happiness,” “ The 
Young Man’s Guide through life to Im- 
mortality,” “The Church in Earnest,” 
“An Earnest Ministry, the want of the 
Times,” “ Lectures on the Book of Reve- 
lation,” “The Widow directed to the 
Widow’s God,” “ Pastoral Addresses,” 
“Memoir of Mrs. James,” “ The Flower 
faded ; » Memoir of Clementine Carrier,” 
“Protestant Nonconformity in Birming- 
ham,” “The Young Man from Home,” 
and “ Advice to Servants.” 

The re nains of Mr. James were interred 
on Friday, in Carr’s lane Chapel, of which 
place he had been the pastor for a period 
of fifty-five years. All the shops along the 
route were closed, and a procession nearly 
three-quarters of a mile in length, at the 
head of which was Sir John Ratcliffe, the 
mayor, Mr. Alderman Ho 'gson, ex-mayor, 
and the Hon. and Rev. Grantham Yorke, 
attended the hearse to the chapel. The 
Rev. Dr. Miller, rector of the parish, was 
among the bearers of the pull, and men of 
all shades of politics and religion were 
present. Such a funeral never before took 
place in Birmingham. 
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Rsv. C. Verz Hoper. 


Oct, 27. On board the “Royal Charter,” 
the Rev. Charles Vere Hodge, M.A., Vicar 
of Clarborough, near Retford. 

Mr. Hodge was a native of Taunton, in 
Somersetshire, where he was born in 1807. 
Having received the rudiments of his edu- 
cation at school, he was, in due course of 
time, entered at St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. 
Here he remained about the usual period, 
and graduated in 1830. Leaving college, 
he selected the legal profession for his 
pursuit. He commenced practising his 
profession in the city of Oxford, and for 
some time appeared to be attaining to 
considerable eminence. Amongst other 
situations he was elected clerk to the 
magistrates, &c., but in the course of a 
few years, from conviction and conscien- 
tious motives, he resolved upon relinquish- 
ing the profession of the Law, and of enter- 
ing upon the more sacred duties of the 
Church. This he easily accomplished, and 
was soon afterwards ordained by the Bishop 
of Oxford. Some time subsequently he 
took up his residence with his paternal 
uncle, the Rev. Matthew Hodge, M.A., of 
Fillingham, Lincolnshire, who was Rector 
of that place, and Vicar of Ingham, and 
also Rural Dean of the district. Soon after 
this he married Ann, third daughter of the 
late John Kirke, Esq., of East Retford, 
by Ann Mervyn, daughter of Sir William 
Richardson, Bart., of Angher, co. Tyrone, 
by whom he had seven sons and three 
daughters, all of whom survive except a 
son and daughter who died in their in- 
fancy. For a short period Mr. Hodge was 
Curate of Sturton, near R«tford, and in 
1842 he was presented to the Perpetual 
Curacy of Scofton, near Worksop, byGeorge 
Savile Foljambe, Esq., by whom the deceased 
was held in high estimation. In 1844, on 
the removal of the Rev. J. W. Brooks from 
the Vicarage of Clarborough to that of St, 
Mary’s, Nottingham, Mr. Hodge was pre- 
sented by Simeon’s Trustees to the living 
of Clarborough, which soon afterwards 
obliged him to resign the preferment at 
Scofton, and take up his residence at 
Clarborough. 





ROBERT STEPHENSON, Esq., M.P. 


Oct.12. At his residence in Gloucester- 
square, Hyde-park, aged 56, Robert Ste- 
phenson, Esq., the most eminent engineer 
of the day, M.P. for Whitby. 

He was born at Willington in 1803 
under very humble circumstances. George 
Stephenson, his father, deemed himself a 
right happy man when, on earnings of £1 
a-week, he could offer his hand and fortune 
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to the pretty farm-servant, Fanny Hender- 
son. He took her to his home at Willing- 
ton-quay, on the north bank of the Tyne, 
about six miles below Newcastle, towards 
the end of 1802, and his biographer tells 
us that his signature, as it appears in the 
parish books on the occasion of his mar- 
riage, was that of a person who had just 
learnt to write. On the 16th of Decem- 
ber in the following year George Stephen- 
son’s only son, Robert, was born; and 
there on Willington-quay he was fami- 
liarized from his earliest years with the 
steady industry of his parents, for when 
his father was not busy in shoemaking or 
cutting out shoe-lasts, or cleaning locks, 
or making clothes for the pitmen, he 
was occupied with some drawing or model 
with which he sought to improve himself. 
Robert’s mother very soon died, and his 
father, whose heart was bound up in the 
boy, had to take the sole charge of him. 
George Stephenson felt deeply his own 
want of education, and in order that his 
son might not suffer from the same cause, 
sent him first to a school at Long Benton, 
and afterwards to the school of a Mr. 
Bruce, in Newcastle, one of the best semi- 
naries of the district, although the lat- 
ter was rather expensive for Stephenson. 
There young Robert remained for three 
years, and his father not only encouraged 
him to study for himself, but also made 
him, in a measure, the instrument of his 
own better education, by getting the lad 
to read for him at the library in New- 
castle, and bring home the results of his 
weekly acquirements, as well as frequently 
a scientific book, which father and son 
studied together. On leaving school, at 
the age of fifteen, Robert Stephenson was 
apprenticed to Mr. Nicholas Wood, at 
Killingworth, to learn the business of the 
colliery, where he served for three years, 
and became familiar with all departments 
of underground work. His father was 
engaged at the same colliery, and the 
evenings of both were devoted to their 
mutual improvement. Dr. Smiles describes 
the animated discussions which in this 
way took place in their humble cottage, 
these discussions often turning on the then 
comparatively unknown powers of the loco- 
motive engine daily at work on the wag- 
gon-way. ‘The son was even more enthu- 
siastic than the father on the subject. 
Robert would suggest alterations and 
improvements in all the details of the 
machine, The futher would make every 
possible objection, defending the existing 
arrangements, but proud, nevertheless, of 
his son’s suggestions, often warmed by his 
brilliant anticipations of the triumph of 
the locomotive, and perhaps anxious to 
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pump him as much as he could. It was 
probably out of these discussions that there 
arose in George Stephenson’s mind the 
desire to give his son a still better edu- 
cation. He sent him in the year 1820 to 
the Edinburgh University, where Hope 
was lecturing on chemistry, Sir John 
Leslie on natural philosophy, and Jame- 
son on natural history. Though young 
Stephenson remained in Edinburgh only 
six months, it is supposed that he did as 
much work in that time as most students 
do in a three years’ course. It cost his 
father some £80, but the money was not 
grudged when the son returned to Kil- 
lingworth in the summer of 1821, bring- 
ing with him the prize for mathematics, 
which he had gained at the University. 
In 1822 Robert Stephenson was appren- 
ticed to his father, who had by this time 
started his locomotive manufactory at 
Newcastle; but his health giving way 
after a couple of years’ exertion, he ac- 
cepted a commission to examine the gold 
and silver mines of South America. The 
change of air and scene contributed to 
the restoration of his health; and after 
having founded the Silver Mining Com- 
pany of Columbia, he returned to Eng- 
land in December, 1827, by way of the 
United States and Canada, in time to 
assist his father in the arrangements of 
the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, by 
placing himself at the head of the factory 
at Newcastle. About this time, indeed, 
he seems to have almost exclusively de- 
voted his attention to the study of the 
locomotive engine, the working of which 
he explained jointly with Mr. Locke, in a 
report replying to that of Messrs. Walker 
and Rastrick, who advocated stationary 
engines. How well he succeeded in carry- 
ing out the ideas of his father was after- 
wards seen when he obtained the prize of 
£500 offered by the directors of the Liver- 
pool and Manchester Railway for the best 
locomotive. He himself gave the entire 
credit of the invention to his father and 
Mr. Booth, although we believe that the 
“Rocket,” which was the designation of 
the prize-winning engine, was entered in 
the name of Robert Stephenson. Even 
this locomotive, however, was far from 
perfect, and was not destined to be the 
future model. The young engineer saw 
where the machine was defective, and de- 
signed the “ Planet,’ which, with its 
multitubular boiler, with cylinders in the 
smoke-box, with its cranked axletree, and 
with its external framework, forms, in 
spite of some modifications, the type of 
the locomotive engines employed up to the 
present day. About the same time he 
designed for the United States an engine 
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specially adapted to the curves of Ame- 
rican railways, and named it the “ Bogie,” 
after a kind of low waggon used on the 
quay at Newcastle. To Robert Stephen- 
son we are accordingly indebted for the 
type of the locomotive engines used in 
both hemispheres. 

The next great work upon which Mr. 
Stephenson wus engaged was the survey 
and construction of the London and Bir- 
mingham Railway, which he undertook 
in 1833. He had already been employed 
in the execution of a branch from the 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway, and 
in the construction of the Leicester and 
Swannington line, so that he brought to 
his new undertaking considerable expe- 
rience. On being appointed engineer to 
the company he settled in London, and 
had the satisfaction of seeing the first sod 
cut on the first of June, 1834, at Chalk 
Farm. The line was complete in four 
years, and on the 15th of September, 1838, 
was opened. The difficulties of this vast 
undertaking are now all forgotten, but at 
the time they were so formidable that one 
poor fellow, who had contracted for the 
Kilsby tunnel, died of fright at the re- 
sponsibility which he had assumed. It 
was ascertained that about 200 yards from 
the south end of the tunnel there existed, 
overlaid by a bed of clay forty feet thick, 
a hidden quicksand, The danger was so 
imminent that it was seriously proposed 
to abandon the tunnel altogether; but 
Robert Stephenson accepted the responsi- 
bility of proceeding, and in the end con- 
quered every difficulty. He worked with 
amazing energy, walking the whole dis- 
tance between London and Birmingham 
more than twenty times in the course of 
his superintendence. All this time, how- 
ever, he had not ceased to devote his 
attention to the manufactory in New- 
castle, convinced that good locomotives 
are the first step to rapid transit ; and his 
assistance was sought by many compa- 
nies anxious to secure his advice, if not 
more constant services. His evidence be- 
fore Parliamentary committees was grasped 
at, and it may be said that, in one way or 
another, he has been engaged on all the 
railways in England, while in conjunction 
with his father he has directed the execu- 
tion of more than a third of the various 
lines in the country. Father and son were 
consulted as to the Belgium system of rail- 
ways, and obtained from King Leopold 
the Cross of the Legion of Honour, in 
1814. For similar services performed in 
Norway, which he visited in 1846, Robert 
Stephenson received the Grand Cross of 
St. Olof. So also he assisted either in 
actually making or in laying out the sys- 
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tems of lines in Switzerland, in Germany, 
in Denmark, in Tuscany, in Canada, in 
Egypt, and in India. As the champion 
of locomotive in opposition to stationary 
engines, he resisted to the uttermost 
the atmospheric railway system, which 
was backed with the authority of Brunel, 
and had at one time considerable repute, 
although it is now nearly forgotten. In 
like manner he had to fight with Mr. 
Brunel the battle of the guages, the 
narrow against the broad guage, and it is 
superfluous to say that he was successful 
here as in all his undertakings. In the 
sphere of railways he has been, since the 
death of his father, the foremost man, the 
safest guide, the most active worker. 

Of his railway doings we have spoken 
in very general terms, only mentioning 
the great Kilsby tunnel incidentally. It 
is, however, in this tunnel and in the 
bridges which he erected for railway pur- 
poses that his genius as an enginecr is 
most strikingly displayed, and by these it 
is that he will be best remembered. Of 
his bridges, of course, we refer to the high 
level one at Newcastle, constructed of 
wood and iron; to the Victoria-bridge at 
Berwick, built of stone and brick; to the 
bridge in wrought and cast iron across the 
Nile; to the Conway and the Britannia 
bridges over the Menai Straits, and to the 
Victoria-bridge over the St. Lawrence. 
Those who care to examine the matter 
more closely will find a full account of 
most of these works in an article on iron 
bridges contributed by Mr. Stephenson 
himself to the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
They are all splendid works, and have 
made his name famous over the world. 
The idea of the tubular bridge was an 
utter novelty, and, as carried out at the 
Menai Straits, was a grand achievement. 
Considering the enormous span of a bridge 
there across these straits, the immense 
weight which it has to sustain, and the 
height to which it must be raised in order 
that great ships may pass beneath, the un- 
dertaking seemed chimerical, and he must 
have been a man of great daring, as well 
as of no common experience, who could 
think of conquering the difficulty. Robert 
Stephenson, however, fuirly faced the ditli- 
culty, and threw bridges of 460 feet span 
from pier to pier across this formidable 
gulf. It was the first thing of the kind 
ever attempted, and the success was so 
triumphant, that under Robert Stephen- 
son’s auspices ‘it has been repeated more 
than once. In the Egyptian railway there 
were two tubular bridges, one over the 
Damietta branch of the Nile, and the 
other over the large canal near Besket-al- 
Saba; but they have this peculiarity, that 


the trains run, not, as at the Menai Straits, 
within the tube, but on the outside upon 
the top. It is with this manner of tubular 
bridging that Stephenson’s name is pecu- 
liarly identified, and by which he will 
probably be best known to posterity as 
distinguished from his father, who has 
almost the entire credit of the railway 
system. 

It will not be supposed that Mr. Robert 
Stephenson’s labours were confined to the 
construction and survey of railways. We 
have reports of his on the London and 
Liverpool system of waterworks. In 1847 
he was returned as member of Parliament 
for Whitby, in the Conservative interest. 
He took great interest in all scientific 
investigations, and was a member of more 
than one scientific society. As a specimen 
of his liberality in the cause of science, it 
may be mentioned that he placed his 
yaeht the “Titania”—and it is said he 
had the best manned yacht in the squadron 
—at the disposal of Professor Piazzi Smyth, 
who was sent out with very limited means 
to Teneriffe, to make sundry scientific 
observations, and thus materially assisted 
the researches of that gentleman. In the 
same spirit he came forward in 1855, and 
paid off a debt amounting to £3,100, which 
the Newcastle Literary and Philosophical 
Society had incurred, his motive being, to 
use his own phrase, gratitude for the bene- 
fits which he himself had received from it 
in early life, and a hope that other young 
men might find it equally useful. 

Mr. Stephenson’s health had been deli- 
cate for about two years, and he com- 
plained of failing strength just before his 
last journey to Norway. In Norway he 
became very unwell; his liver was so 
much affected that he hurried home, and 
when he arrived at Lowestoft he was so 
weak that he had to be carried from his 
yacht to the railway, and thence to his 
residence in Gloucester-square, where his 
malady grew so rapidly as to leave from 
the first but faint hopes of his recovery. 
He had not strength enough to resist the 
disease, and he gradually sank, until at 
length he expired on Wednesday morning. 
If his loss will be felt severely in his pro- 
fession, it will be still more poignantly 
felt in his large circle of friends and ac- 
quaintances, for he was as good as he 
was great, and the man was even more to 
be admired than the engineer. His bene- 
volence was unbounded, and every year he 
expended thousands in doing good unseen. 
His chief care in this way was for the 
children of old friends who had been kind 
to him in early life, sending them to the 

best schools and providing for them with 
characteristic generosity. His own pupils 
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regarded him with a sort of worship, and 
the number of men belonging to the Ste- 
phenson school who have taken very high 
rank in their peculiar walk shews how 
successful he was in his system of training, 
and how strong was the force of his ex- 
ample. The feeling of his friends and 
associates was not less warm. A man of 
the soundest judgment and the strictest 
probity, with a noble heart and most 
genial manner, he won the confidence of 
all who knew him, and perhaps in all 
London there were not more pleasant so- 
cial gatherings than those which were to 
be found in his house in Gloucester-square, 
he himself being the life of the party. 
Without a spark of professional jealousy 
in his own nature, he was liked by all his 
fellow engineers, if they did not know him 
sufficiently to bear him affection ; and we 
do not believe that even those who had the 
most reason to wish him out of the way, 
such as the promoters of the Suez Canal, 
which he strenuously opposed, ever bore 
him any ill-will. Ife has passed away, if 
not very full of years, yet very full of ho- 
nours,—the creator of public works, a 
benefactor of his race, the idol of his 
friends, 





Rev. H. Linpsay. 


June 4, At Sundridge Rectory, Kent, 
the Rev. Henry Lindsay, aged 69. 

Mr. Lindsay took his B.A. degree as 
Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, in 
1812, and was ordained Deacon by Mansel, 
Bishop of Bristol, in 1813, and Priest in 
the year following, by the Bishop of Ches- 
ter (Law), acting for ArchLishop Manners- 
Sutton. Immediately after his ordina- 
tion he proceeded to Constantinople as 
Chaplain to the Embassy, resided there 
two or three years, visited from thence 
the “Seven Churches of Asia,” and wrote 
a description of his visit, which was pub- 
lished in various periodicals of the time. 
He returned to England, vid Paris, then 
in the occupation of the allied armies, in 
1816. His first permanent duty after his 
return was as Curate of Wimbledon, and 
he succeeded to the Perpetual Curacy 
thereof in January, 1819; and in July 
of the same year married Maria, eldest 
daughter of Joseph Marryat, Esq., M.P., 
of Wimbledon House. On Lord Lynd- 
hurst becoming Lord Chancellor in 1827, 
Mr. Lindsay was appointed his Chaplain ; 
and in 1830 he was instituted to the 
Vicarage of Croydon by Archbishop How- 
ley, still retaining the small emolument 
of Wimbledon, at the express wish of his 
parishioners. In 1846, by the same Arch- 
bishop he was preferred to the Rectory 

Gent. Maa. Vou. CCVIL. 


Osiruary.—Rev. H. Lindsay. 
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of Sundridge, the church of which he was 
mainly instrumental in restoring in 1850. 

The principal work which Mr. Lindsay 
published, besides occasional sermons, was 
“Practical Lectures on the Historical 
Books of the Old Testament,” 2 vols., 
Murray, 1828, and which has since gone 
through a second edition. As an arche- 
ologist he took interest in all the dis- 
coveries made in his neighbourhood, and 
communicated an account of the distemper- 
paintings brought to light in the repair 
of the mother-church of Croydon; and as 
long as he was connected with the parish, 
carefully preserved them. Fragments of 
poetry are in circulation among his friends, 
but these, though not unworthy of his 
delicate mind, he never published. It is, 
however, as a parish priest and a Chris- 
tian friend that his memory will be chiefly 
cherished. Few more thoroughly exem- 
plified in his life and manners the prin- 
ciple of Christian charity; and though 
retiring almost to a fault, and most sensi- 
tively jealous of encroaching on any do- 
main not strictly his own, he obtained a 
moral influence over the vast parish of 
Croydon, while Vicar there, that enabled 
him to guide every effort that was made 
for the welfare, whether temporal or spiri- 
tual, of his parishioners. In the most 
unostentatious way, first beginning with 
a school-room, then with a licensed room, 
then with a chapel, he led the way to the 
beautiful church now standing, built in 
Mr. Scott’s best manner, in the district ° 
of Shirley. 

Mr. Lindsay was born at Charlton, in 
Kent, in the year 1790, being of the 
Dowhill branch of the Lindsay family, of 
which some account is given in the “ Lives 
of the Lindsays.” 

He leaves three sons and two daughters : 
the eldest son, Henry, married to a daugh- 
ter of J. W. Sutherland, Esq., of Coombe, 
Surrey; the two daughters respectively 
to the Rev. R. Tritton and Rev. J. W. 
Bliss. 

The feeling shewn at his funeral, which 
took place at Sundridge on June 11th, 
was most deep and universal, rich and 
poor alike knowing that they had lost 
their truest friend, whose ear was ever 
open to the outpourings of their griefs, 
whether of body or soul. In his youth he 
was so like in appearance to Kirke White, 
that he was noticed by Simeon at Cam- 
bridge on that account. His degree was 
that of a junior optime, in the same 
year as Lord Chancellor Cranworth and 
Bishop Terrot of Edinburgh. Mr. Lindsay 
preached the sermon at the consecration 
of his friend Dr. Davys, the present Bishop 
of Peterborough. 

4L* 
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R. C. Ferevsson, Esq. 


Tue late Robert Cutlar Fergusson, 
Esq., of Craigdarroch and Orroland, who 
died at the Windsor Hotel, Edinburgh, on 
the 6th October last, at the age of twenty- 
four, was the only son of the late Right 
Honourable Robert Cutlar Fergusson, of 
Craigdarroch, Dumfriesshire, barrister-at- 
law and Judge Advocate-General, and 
many years M.P. for the Stewartry of Kirk- 
cudbright, by his wife Maria Josephine, 
daughter of General Anger. He was 
born in 1835, and married, in 1854, Ella 
Francis, daughter of Sir Archibald Alison, 
Bart., Q.C., Advocate Depute, and Sheriff 
Principal of Lanarkshire. He was educated 
at Eton and Edinburgh, and was a magis- 
trate for his native county of Kirkeud- 
bright. He was deservedly respected as 
the head of an ancient and wealthy family, 
the representation of which has descended 
in a direct and unbroken line from father 
to son, since about the year 1252 a.D., 
and which now devolves on his son, Robt. 
Cutlar, who was born in 1855. 

The late Right Hon. Robert Cutlar 
Fergusson, whose parliamentary career 
was so abruptly cut short by his sudden 
death in 1839, was the son of Alexander 
Fergusson, an eminent advocate at the 
Scottish bar in the days of its prime. He 
was himself a barrister-at-law, and prac- 
tised for upwards of thirty years with 
great success in the supreme court of judi- 
cature at Calcutta. Returning from India 
in 1825, he was elected an East India 
Directcr, and returned to Parliament in 
the following year for Kirkcudbrightshire, 
which constituency he continued to repre- 
sent to the day of his death. He suc- 
ceeded the late Right Hon. Sir Robert 
Grant (Lord Glenelg’s brother) in the 
office of Judge Advocate-General, in the 
spring of 1834, but resigned it in the fol- 
lowing November, on Sir Robert Peel’s 
tirst accession to power. He was re-ap- 
pointed, however, on the formation of the 
Melbourne ministry in the April follow- 
ing, and held that post till his death.— 
Law Times. 


J.S. Contrns, Esq. 


Tue late John Stratford Collins, Esq., 
of Wythall Walford, near Ross, Hereford- 
shire, who died suddenly at his seat on the 
12th Sept. last, at the age of seventy-four, 
was the eldest son of the late John Strat- 
ford Collins, Esq , Deputy-Lieutenant for 
Herefordshire, and grandson of John Strat- 
ford Collins, Esq., who was High Sheriff of 
that county in 1773. He was born in 
1785, and married, in 1815, Edith, daugl:- 


ter of Philip Jones, Esq., of the Cleeve, 
Herefordshire, by Anne, daughter of Win. 
Hutcheson, Esq., and Sarah Kyrle, heiress 
of John Kyrle, Pope’s “Man of Ross.” 
He was a magistrate for his native county, 
and is succeeded in his property by his 
son, John Stratford Collins, Esq., barris- 
ter-at-law, who was educated at Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge, where he graduated 
B.A. in 1848, and was called to the bar in 
the same year by the Honourable Society 
of Gray’s Inn. Mr. J. S. Collins, who, as 
we learn from the forthcoming work on 
“County Families,” is a magistrate and 
deputy-lieutenant for the county of Here- 
ford, has been twice married : first in 1848, 
to Ellen, daughter of John Lloyd, Esq., 
of Lloydsborough, Ireland; and_ secondly, 
in 1858, to Mary Jane, daughter of the 
Rev. John Jones, of Langstone Court, 
Herefordshire. Mr. Collins represents the 
ancient respectable families of Collius and 
Stratford, of Wythall Walford*, and, ma- 
ternully, the ‘Kyrles of Walford Court, 
already meutioned above-—Law Times. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 


Oct. 15. Drowned whilst bathing, the Rev. 
Edw. Bryan, Curate of St. Paul’s, Alnwick. 

Oct. 18. At High Ereall, aged 61, the Rev. 
G. E. Larden, M.A., Vicar of High Ercall, Sa- 
lop, and formerly Vicar of Brotherton, York- 
shire. 

Oct. 19. At Beauchamp-walk, Leamington, 
aged 65, the Rev. Robert Downes, for many years 
Vicar of that town. 

Oct. 21. At Arthur-terr., Woodbridge-road, 
Ipswich, aged 80, the Rev. James Bruce, Rector 
of Crixea-cum-Althorne, Essex. 

At Lowestoft, aged 73, the Rev. Geo. Nicholas 
Dealtry, A.M., Rector of Outwell, formerly Vicar 
of Hinckley and Rector of Stoke Golding, Leices- 
tershire. 

Oct. 22. At Paris, from disease of the heart, 
the Rev. Frederick Urquhart, M.A., Rector of 
West Knighton with Broadmayne, Dorsetshire. 

Oct. 23. At his residence at Kensal-green, 
after many years of intense suffering, aged 60, 
the Rev. Charles Woodward. 

Oct. 24. Aged 34, the Rev. John G. Jones, 
Rector of Hurstmonceaux, Sussex. 

At Weston-super-Mare, the Rev. Thomas Kne- 
thell Warren Harries, Rector of Mursley, Bucks, 
second son of the late Samuel Harries, Esq., of 
Trevac-oon, Pembrokeshire. 

Oct. 25. At Wokingham, Berks, aged 93, the 
Rev. Charles Henry White, Rector of Shalder, 
Hants. 

Oct. 26. At Wootton Rivers, Wilts, aged 83, 
the Rev. 7. Stone, D.D., late Fellow of Brasenose 
College, Oxford, and 46 years Rector of Wootton 
Rivers. 

Oct. 28. At Beacon-grange, near Hexham, 
aged 74, the Rev. I”. J. D. Waddilove. 

Oct. 29. At his residence, High West-street, 
Dorchester, aged 85, the Rev. John Charles Bris- 
ted, M.A. 

Oct. 30. At Warberry-lodge, Torquay, Devon, 
the Rev. William Taylor, second son of the late 





® The heiress of this family married, in 1680, 
Captain William Collins, of Upton, Hereford- 
shire, an ancestor of the present representative. 
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Henry Taylor, Esq., of the Hayes, near Stone, 
Staffordshire. 

At the Rectory, Puttenham, Surrey, aged 67, 
the Rev. Thomas Walkin Richards, fourth son 
of the late Chief Baron of the Exchequer. 

Oct. 31. At his residence, Compton-road, Is- 
lington, the Rev. John Tyrrell Baylee, B.A., 
Secretary to the Society for Promoting the Due 
Observance of the Lord’s Day. 

Nov. 4. At his residence, Albion-square, Dal- 
ston, aged 74, the Rev. William Manuel, D.D. 

The Rev. William Eyre, Rector of Sherfield- 
upon-Lodon. 

Nov. 5. At Haddiscoe Rectory, Norfolk, aged 
65, the Rev. George Frederick Nicholas. 

Nov. 6. At Winforton, Herefordshire, aged 75, 
the Rev. William Domvile, Rector of Winforton, 
and of Munsley, in the same county. 

Nov. 9. Aged 67, the Rev. Lawrence Palk 
Welland, Rector of Talaton. 

Aged 66, the Rev. George William Gabb, Rec- 
tor of Llanwenarth, near Abergavenny, Mon- 
mouthsbhire. 

Nov, 10. At St. Stephen’s Villas, Hammer- 
smith, aged 41, the Rev. Charles Augustus Hal- 
son, M.A., late Vicar ef Rockfield, and Lecturer 
of Jones’s Charity, Monmouth, eldest son of 
Sa Halson, Esq., of Stickworth, Isle of 
Wight. 

Nov. 13. At Grantham, aged 84, the Rev. 
William Potchett,M.A., Prebendary of Salisbury, 
and Vicar of Grantham for 39 years. 


Oct. 24. At Tamerton Foliott, aged 66, the 
Rev. Joshua Wade, Wesleyan Minister, in the 
44th year of his ministry. 

At Pontypridd, in the Cardiff circuit, and the 
3lst of his ministry, aged 51, the Rev. £. 
Jennings. 

Nov.7. At St. Mary’s College, Oscott, aged 
71, the Right Rev. Monsignore Weedall, D.D. 


DEATHS. 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


May19. At Rome, aged 72, Col. Henry Stisted. 
He was the chief promoter and subscriber to the 
English chapel, clergyman’s house, and cemetery 
at the Baths of Lucca. 

July 10. At Melbourne, from a fall from his 
horse, Col. Neill, Deputy-Adjutant-Gen. of Vic- 
toria, brother to Gen. Neill, who fell at Delhi. 

Ang. 4. At Adelaide, South Australia, of para- 
lysis, Wm. Henry Vice, esq., formerly of Truro. 

Aug. 5. At Colesberg, Cape of Good Hope, 
aged 33, Louis Gordon, second son of the 
late Dr. Thomas Young, of the Horse Artillery, 
and nephew of the late Rev. John Missing, M.A., 
of Bedford. 

Aug.10. After only eighteen hours’ illness, 
at Barrackpore, Bengal Presidency, Capt. Wm. 
Serjeant Arnold, H.M.’s 67th Regt., third son of 
the late Thomas Arnold, esq., of Hopperford- 
hall, Warwickshire. 

Aug. 18. Captain Lawson, of the 42nd High- 
landers, from a wound on the knee received 
during the suppression of the mutiny. The 
career of this gallant soldier is worthy of note. 
Captain Lawson, who was a native of Lanark, en- 
tered the army in 1837, having before that time 
been employed as a ploughboy. He served as a 
non-commissioned officer for nearly sixteen years, 
during which period he gained for himself the 
confidence and respect of his superiors and the 
affection and esteem of his fellow soldiers. In 1854 
he embarked with the regiment for the Crimea, 
Was present at the Alma, and passed unscathed 
through all the hardships and perils of that me- 
morable campaign. After Inkermann, along 


a 


sone time previous to the conclusion of the war 
acted as captain in the late Land Transport Corps. 
On his return to England, in 1856, he rejoined 
the 42nd, and shortly after received the appoint- 
ment of instructor of musketry to the regiment. 
At this time also the magistrates and council of 
Lanark ‘his native town), in consideration of his 
distinguished conduct, agreed to present him with 
the freedom of that ancient burgh; this honour, 
however, the gallant gentleman never had an 
opportunity of personally receiving. The out- 
break of the Indian mutiny called him again to 
the field, and in August, 1857, he lett England 
with the head-quarters of the regiment for Cal- 
cutta. In 1858 he obtained his commission as 
captain, and shortly after received the wound 
which ended his honourable career. Captain 
Lawson commanded the picket of the 42nd, thirty- 
seven in number, which was engaged in the ter- 
rible fight on the banks of the Suarda, on the 
morning of the 15th of January, with upwards of 
2,000 rebels. The little band of Highlanders de- 
fended themselves with extraordinary courage 
from sunrise to sunset, until relief arrived from 
General Walpole. Captain Lawson was honour- 
ably mentioned in the General’s despatches for 
the manner in which he acquitted himself on that 
day.— Scotsman. 

Aug. 20. At Ke-cho, of dysentery, Henry John 
Graham Waffington, esq., aged 40, only son of 
the late Captain Graham, R.M 

Sept. 2. At Buxar, Central India, aged 35, 
Major Robert Campbell Barclay, of the 68th Regt. 
Bengal Native Inf., third son of the late Lieut. 
G. D. Barclay, R.N., of Southtown, Great Yar- 
mouth. 

Sept. 5. At Victoria, Vancouver’s Island, from 
an accident, Samuel Heseltine, esq., Government 
Steam Inspector for Vancouver’s Island and the 
Colonies of British Columbia, eldest son of S. R. 
Heseltine, esq., of the Stock Exchange, London. 

Sept. 6. In Calcutta, from the effects of a fall, 
aged 20, George Henry Dickson, esq., Ensign in 
H.M.’s 89th Reg., and third son of the late Col. 
Dickson, K.1.C. 

Sept. 9. At Calcutta, aged 33, Assist.-Surgeon 
Henry Cholmeley, M.D., Madras Army, Staff- 
Surgeon and Medical Storekeeper at Rangoon, 
sixth son of the late Rev. Robert Cholmeley, of 
Wainfiete, Lincolnshire. 

Sept. 10. At his residence, Bourton-on-the- 
Hill, Gloucestershire, aged 27, George Strutt 
Conolly, esq., M.D., and M.R.C.S., only child of 
Capt. Richard Locke Conolly, R.N., of Great 
Stanhope-street, Bath. 

At his residence, Nutgrove, St. Helen’s, Lan- 
cashire, aged 73, Dr. Thos. Nuttal. He was born in 
Yorkshire, brought up a printer, and emigrated 
to the United States in the latter part of the last 
century. He devoted his leisure time to the 
study of botany and geology, published the 
** Genera of North American Plants,’’ the “ Birds 
of the United States,” and other works. He 
travelled in California, and published several 
papers on the shells and plants of that region. 
Dr. Nuttal returned to England, living at Nut- 
grove, an estate which was left to him on condi- 
tion that he should reside on it. 

Sept. 11. On her arrival at St. Helena, Eliza, 
widow of George Scriven, esq., and eldest dau. 
of the late Joseph Charlier, esq., D.A.C.G., Secre-« 
tary to the Royal Humane Society. 

Sept.13. Drowned, in fording the river Knysna, 
Cape of Good Hope, aged 35, Charles Currey, esq., 
second son of the late Robert Currey, esq., of 
Herne Hill, Surrey. 

At Westbourne-terr., London, aged 16, Martin 
William, youngest son of the late Major-Gen. Sir 
Henry Lindesay Bethune, bart. 

At Plymouth, Emily Louisa, fourth dau. of 
Col. Palliser, Royal Artillery. 





with a number of deserving non-commissioned 
officers serving in other regiments, he received 
his commission as ensign. In March, 1855, he 
Was promoted to the rank of lieutenant, and for 


Suddenly, at Brighton, Mr. R. G. Visick, for- 
merly druggist. : : 

Sept. 16. After a few hours’ illness, having 
joined his family on the previous day apparently 
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in good health, Spencer Percival, esq., eldest 
son of the late Right Hon. Spencer Percival. 

Sept. 17. Richard Campbell, of H.M.’s Com- 
missariat, Sierra Leone. 

At Gibraltar, aged 25, Wm. Vivash Maskelyne, 
esq., Captain 7th Royal Fusiliers, only son of 
Maurice Maskelyne, esq., of Upton-house, Glou- 
cestershire. 

Sept. 18. Margueretta, widow of C. Walker, 
esq., late Major 5th Dragoon Guards, and for- 
merly of Levington. 

At Bungay, aged 74, P. Walker, esq. 

Sept. 19. At Liverpool, Eliza, relict of Wm. 
Hawker, esq., M.D., late of Charing. 

Sept. 20. At Whitburn, near Sunderland, aged 
64, Eliza Matilda, eldest surviving dau. of the 
late Rev. Edw. Smedley, of the Sanctuary, 
Westminster. 

Suddenly, at Windermere, aged 62, Edward 
Nelson Alexander, esq., of Heathfield, near 
Halifax. 

Sept. 21. At Aberfeldy, N.B., aged 90, Mrs. 
Stewart, of Fasnacloich. 

At Rainham, Mary, widow of Wm. K. Pack- 
man, esq., formerly of the late H.E.1.C.’s Service. 

Sept. 22. At Reigate-hill, aged 77, John 
Foster, esq., of Mark-house-lane, Walthamstow. 

At Skene-terrace, Aberdeen, aged 67, John 
Duguid Milne, senior advocate in Aberdeen. 

At Stockwell-villas, Stockwell, aged 78, Wm. 
Harrison, esq. 

Sept. 23. At the Island of Trinidad, West 
Indies, Roger William Curtis, esq., third son of 
Admiral Sir Lucius Curtis, bart., C.B., of East 
Cosham, Hants. 

Clare, youngest dau. of the late Major Kings- 
mill Pennefather, of Knockinglass and Golden, 
co. Tipperary. 

Sept. 24. R. Nugent, esq., of Bouverie-sq., 
Folkestone. 

At Standen, Newport, Isle of Wight, aged 86, 
Gen. Henry Eveleigh, R.A. 

Sept, 25. At Benares, E.I., after sixty years 
of continuous residence in the country, aged 81, 
Lieut.-Gen. James Kennedy, C.B., of the Bengal 
Light Cavalry. 

At Bridlington Quay, Yorkshire, Sarah, widow 
of George Holland, esq., of the same place, and 
late of Highcliff-house, Lyme Regis. 

Sept. 26. Aged 51, George Barlow, esq., 
Mayor of the borough of Oldham. 

At his residence, Oakland, Windermere, aged 
73, John Gandy, esq. 

After a few days’ illness, John Philip Bowyer 
Puleston, late Capt. in H.M.’s 82nd Foot, second 
son of Sir R. Puleston, bart., Emral, co. Flint. 

At Woodlands, Liverpool, aged 76, Elizabeth, 
relict of Samuel Sandbach. 

At his residence, Manchester-st., aged 84, T. 
Fielder, esq. 

At Bromley, Middlesex, suddenly, of disease of 
the heart, aged 53, R. Treroy Webber, surgeon. 

At Sheepy, aged 77, Maria Green, widow of the 
Rev. T. Cotton Fell, late rector of that parish. 

Sept. 30. At the residence of his mother, Lang- 
ley, Bucks, aged 55, John Cowie, esq., Taviton- 
st., Gordon-sq., and late of Calcutta. 

Lately. At Folkestone, suddenly, Helen, 
second dau. of Gen. Sir Howard Douglas, G.C.B. 

At his residence, Little-park, Mylor, Cornwall, 
Philip Daniell, esq., son of the late Ralph Allen 
Daniell, esq., of Trelissick. 

At Newick, of inflammatory fever, aged 45, 
Mary Ann, wife of Abraham Attree, and only 
dau. of Thomas Godsmark, esq., of Headly, 
Hants. 

Oct. 5. At Point de Galle, on his passage home 
from China, after a residence there of twenty-six 
years, aged 47, John B. Compton, esq. 

Oct. 6. Mortally wounded through the femo- 
ral artery, while gallantly leading on his men to 
the assault of the Fort in the Island of Bate, Gulf 
of Cutch, East Indies, aged 20, Lieut. Jas. Wm. 
MacCormack, H.M.’s 28th Regt., only son of 
M. J. MacCormack, M.D., Bedfordshire Militia. 


OBITUARY. 


[Dec. 


From a wound received in the assault of the 
Fort of Beyt, aged 20, Edward Tanqueray Wil- 
laume, esq., Ensign 6th Kegt. Bombay Native 
Infantry, second son of Thomas B. Tanqueray 
Willaume, esq., of Leinster-gardens, Hyde-park. 

Oct.8. Ather residence, Drayton-villa, Winch- 
more-hill, aged’82, Mary, relict of Joseph Booth, 


esq. 

“det. 9. Athis brother’s (Andrew Lynch French, 
esq.) residence in the Island of St. Christopher, 
West Indies, Edward A. French, esq., aged 61, 
youngest son of John Lynch French, of St. Chris- 
topher, and Elizabeth French, dau. of Harry 
Darell, esq., of Calehill, Kent. 

Oct. 12. At Portland, Maine, U.S.A., aged 46, 
Captain Thomas Milner Lawson, late of Whitby. 

At Kildare-terrace, Westbourne-grove, aged 
32, Capt. Francis E. Smith. 

Oct. 13. At Paris, aged 30, Fletcher Caven- 
dish Charles Conyers Norton, first secretary of 
Legation at Athens, eldest son of the Hon. Mr. 
Norton, of Kettlethorpe-hall, near Wakefield. 
His remains were brought for interment to the 
ancient seat of his ancestors. 

Oct. 14. John Edward Herrick, esq., of Belle- 
mont, co. Cork. 

Oct. 16. At Bishopton Grange, near Ripon, 
aged 79, Robt. Paley, esq., M.D. 

In York-street, Dover, aged 58, Mary Eliza- 
beth, wife of Lieut. Still, R.N. 

Oct. 17. At Mullingar, in Ireland, Robert 
Barlow, M.D., youngest brother of the late Edw. 
Barlow, M.D., of New Sydney-place. 

At Westbourne-grove North, Paddington, Ann, 
second dau. of the late Thomas Dehany Hall, 
esq., of Kingston, Jamaica. 

Oct. 17. At Upper Bangor, North Wales, Mar- 
garet Burton, dau. of Alexander Ferrier, esq., of 
Knockmaroon, co. Dublin, and Newstead, Tor- 


uay. 
. ar Isle of Wight, aged 47, Augusta 
B. Hill, second dau. of the late Vice-Admiral Hill, 
of Braishfield-lodge, Hampshire. 

Oct. 18. Suddenly, from hemorrhage of the 
lungs, at Montpellier, France, aged 67, Joseph 
Randolph Mullings, esq., of Eastcourt, Wilts, 
late M.P. for Cirencester. 

At Southampton, aged 35, Richard Edward 
Blanchard, of the Customs at that port, eldest 
son of R. Blanchard, of Southampton, solicitor. 

Oct. 20. Of consumption, at Delce, near Ro- 
chester, Kent, John Henry Cooke, esq., barrister- 
at-law. 

Aged 39, Mary Anne, wife of T. H. Naylor, 
esq., M.A., of Queen’s College, Cambridge. 

Oct. 21. At Vienna, aged 52, John Baillie, esq., 
civil engineer, formerly of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
son of the late John Baillie, esq., of Gateshead. 

In Queen-street, Mayfair, Jane, widow of the 
Rev. Temple Frere, Canon of Westminster and 
Rector of Roydon, Norfolk. 

Oct. 23. At Wincanton, Catherine Elizabeth, 
wife of E. Yalden Cooper, solicitor, Wincanton. 

At Osmington- lodge, aged 53, Elizabeth, relict 
of Charles Hall, esq. 

Oct. 24. At Dawlish, South Devon, Anna Maria 
Frances, youngest dau. of the late Rev. John 
Hardy, formerly of Lea, Gloucester. 

At Cleatham, near Staindrop, aged 48, Henry 
George Granger, esq., youngest brother of the 
late Thos. Colpitts Granger, esq., barrister, and 
M.P. for Durham. 

Oct. 25. At Newton Bushel, aged 82, Moses 
Vicary, esq. 

At Angel-hil!, aged 74, Elizabeth, widow of the 
Rev. Francis Hungerford Daubeny, Rector of 
Bexwell, Norfolk. 

At her residence, Prior’s-court, near Newbury, 
Jane, widow of Lieut.-Col. Hugh Stackpool, 45th 
Regt., gpg of Clanville-lodge, Andover. 

Oct. 26. In the wreck of the “ Royal Charter,” 
aged 32, Francis Frederick, eldest son of the Rev. 
F, H. Hutton, Vicar of Leckford, Hants. 

At Jewell-house, Marden, Victoire, third sur- 
viving dau. of the late Thomas Hooker, esq. 
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At Upper Berkeley-street, Matilda, relict of 
Roylance Child, esq., son of the late Adm. Child, 
of Tunstall. 

At his residence, Barnsbury-villas, Islington, 
E. C, Bracebridge, esq. 

Aged 24, Joseph Kirkland, second son of J. 
White, esq., of Babworth, Nottinghamshire, and 
Sandall-grove, near Doncaster. 

At Starboro’ Castle, Surrey, aged 54, J. Tonge, 
esq., J.P. for that county. 

At York-place, Edinburgh, aged 69, John Mac- 
andrew, esq., Solicitor Supreme Courts. 

At Dawlish, Catherine Flizabeth, wife of G. H. 
Lang, esq., of Overtoun. 

At Great Ormond-st., aged 75, William Binley 
Musson, esq., son of the late W. Harvey Musson, 
esq., and grandson of the Rev. B. Musson, for- 
merly Rector of Baggington, Warwickshire. 

At Bognor, aged 54, Charlotte, youngest dau. 
of the late Thomas Handley, esq. 

At Gravesend, Major Pattoun, Royal Marines. 

At the Royal Mews, Buckingham-palace, aged 
56, Major Jno. R. Groves, Crown Equerry. 

At Horley, aged 74, the wife of R. Sandiland, 
esq. 

At Cambridge-ter., Hyde-park, Isabella, widow 
of Hans Sotheby, esq., H.E.I.C.S. 

At the Oatland’s-park Hotel, aged 62, Simon 
Digby Morse Boycott, esq., late of Osberstown, 
co. Kildare, Treland. 

Oct. 27. Suddenly, aged 68, Richard Bastard, 
esq., of Exeter. 

At her residence, Underwood, Torquay, aged 
84, Anne, widow of John Attree, esq., of Hunt- 
ington-court, Herefordshire, and Arlington, 
Sussex. 

At the Elms, Beadonwell, Erith, aged 21, 
Margaret Jane, wife of George Frederick Lark- 
ing, third dau. of the late Alexander Morrison, 
of Turriff, Aberdeenshire. 

Oct. 28. At Croydon, aged 34, Giles Long, 
esq., solicitor, eldest and only surviving son of 
William Long, esq., of Clifford’s Inn, and of 
Croydon. 

At Cheltenham, aged 59, Juliana, wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Hamilton, Bombay Army. 

At Falmouth, aged 96, Mrs. Hester Fox, a 
member of the Society of Friends. Mrs. Fox 
had been a widow for 76 years, her husband 
having died in 1783. 

At Newcastle, in St. Thomas’s-crescent, Emma, 
wife of Collingwood Tully, esq., and dau. of the 
late Lieut. Guthrie, R.N., North Shields. 

At Maitland-st., Edinburgh, aged 69, James 
Balfour, esq. 

At Edinburgh, aged-51, Henrietta, wife of 
Thomas Bruce, esq., of Arnot. 

At Fulmer-grove, Bucks., aged 82, Catherine, 
wife of John Kaye, esq. 

At Noirmoutiers, La Vendée, aged 56, Gervas 
Stanford Deverill, late Col. of H. M.’s 90th Light 
Infantry. 

Oct. 29. Aged 72, George Hart, esq., of Ma- 
caulay-buildings, Bath. 

At Southfield-house, near Frome, aged 78, 
Mary, widow of Richard Pack, esq., of Floore- 
house, Northamptonshire. 

At Asbford, aged 81, John Worger, esq. 

At Torwoo:-lodge, Mary, relict of Thomas 
Beasley, esq., of Torquay. . 

At Margate, aged 59, Francis McGedy, esq., of 
the ‘* London Gazette” office. 

At the Manor-house, Hayling Island, Grace, 
wife of Wm. Padwick, esq., eldest dau. of the late 
Wm. Taylor, esq., of Maize-hill, Greenwich. 

At his residence, East-hill, Wandsworth, aged 
76, James Pulman, esq., Clarenceux King of 
Arms and Yeoman Usher of the Black Rod. 

At Prince’s-terr., Hyde-park, Jane, only dau. 
of the late Adm. Raper. 

At Winwick-cottage, Lancashire, aged 65, 
Henrietta Elizth., youngest dau. of the late Rev. 
Geoffry Ho: nby, formerly Rector of Winwick. 

At Carlingford, Ireland, sud.enly, Lieut. Chas. 
Servante, R.N. 
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At Exeter, Frances Charlotte, wife of John 
William Lowe, esq., of the Middle Temple, 
barrister-at-law. 

At his residence, Erskine-terr., Cavan, Ireland, 
Martin Farrell, esq., Resident Drainage Engineer 
under the Board of Works. 

At Brighton, aged 16, Leonard Hill, only child 
of William Pyne, esq., of Cradley, Herefordsh. 

At Ford-cottage, Hylton, aged 46, Thomas, 
= son of the late W. Gales, esq., of Ford- 

ge. 

At his residence, Alderley Edge, Cheshire, 
aged 50, Richard Martin, esq. 

In London, suddenly, of apoplexy, aged 44, 
John Thomas. Crowe, ie eldest son of J. hn 
Rice Crowe, esq., Consul-General of Christiania, 
Norway. 

Oct. 30. At Oxford-terr., aged 31, Capt. Francis 
Octavius Barrow, 5th M.N.I., youngest son of 
8. Barrow, ae of Ryde, Isle of Wight, and 
formerly of Bath. 

Lucy, wife of John F. Worth, esq., of Worth- 
house, Devon. 

At his residence, St. James’s-st., Bath, aged 
71, Christopher Domvile, esq., late of H.M.’s 
2ist Fusileers, youngest son of Charles Compten 
Domvile, esq., M.P., of Santry-house, Temple- 
ogue, co. Dublin. 

At the Lunatic Asylum, Hayward’s Heath, 
aged 64, Clara, relict of Dr. Grenville, of Pet- 
worth. 

At Lewes, aged 56, Priscilla, fourth dau. of 
the late John Rickman, of Wellingham, neur 
Lewes, Sussex. 

Henry Ffarington, of Mariebonne, Wigan, 
banker. 

At Rose-terr., Perth, William Malcolm, esq., 
M.D., H.E.1.C.S. 

Joseph Wigg, esq., late of the 60th Rifles, 
younger son of Geo. Wigg, esq., of Piccadilly. 

At Warberry-lodge, Torquay, Devon, the Rev. 
‘Wm. Taylor, second son of the late Henry Taylor, 
esq., of the Hayes, near Stone, Staffordshire. 

At Tamar-terr., Stoke, aged 66, Mary Ann, 
widow of Wm. Garn Mason, Paymaster K.N. 

At East India-road, Limehouse, aged 62, Capt. 
Edward Sayers, Commodore of the Island of 
St. Vincent. 

Oct. 31. At Clifton-hill, Brighton, Frances, 
relict of John Goodday Beet, esq,, Capt. H.M.’s 
94th Regt., and youngest dau. of the late Rev. 
T. A. Howard, Rector of Yattendon, Berks. 

At his residence, Gainford, aged 54, James 
Young Jamieson, ~ of Newton and Newbig- 
gen, Northumberland. 

Aged 73, Charles Tindal, Commander Royal 
Navy, and Agent of the Western Branch of the 
Bank of England, Burlington-gardens, London. 

At Torwoodlee, Selkirkshire, Vice-Adm. James 
Pringle, of Torwoodlee. 

Mary Anne, wife of the Rev. Benj. Mallam, 
Curate of Burnley. 

Lately. On his passage from China to Eng- 
land for the recovery of his health, aged 26, 
Capt. Henry Noel Eden, R.A., son of Major-Gen. 
Eden, commanding the Cork District. 

On board the “‘ Earl of Eglington’’ transport, 
on his homeward passage from Hongkong, age t 
38, Dr. George Everest, R.N., late of H.M.S. the 
“ Highflyer.” 

In the Cobourg-rd., Old Kent-rd., aged 59, W. 
Stevens, esq., for upwards of 45 years at the 
Admiralty, Somerset-house. 

At Dublin, aged 87, Grace, widow of Ilugh 
Trevor, esq. 

At the residence of his son, G. F. Maskell, esq., 
Stanford, Headley, aged 76, Thos. Maskell, esq. 

Nov. 1. At the Padaock, os aged 57, 
William Henry Furley, esq., banker, of that city. 
Mr. Furley will be remembered in perpetuity in 
Canterbury, having during his lifetime given 10 
great coats annually to the poor through the 
Charity Trustees, and has provided property so 
that the donation may be perpetual. He pre- 
sented to the corporation the gold chain and badge 
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which decorate the person of the chief magistrate 
for the time being. 

Aged 68, William Gribble, esq., solicitor, and 
clerk of the peace for the borough of Barnstaple. 

At Stratford-pl., Camden-sq., Richard Ducke 
Eastcott, esq., surgeon, son of the late Rev. 
Richard Eastcott, Exeter. 

At Freshford, aged 76, Mary Ann, relict of 
Robert Harley Goodall, esq., of Duppas-hill, 
Croydon. 

At Porteous-honse, Paddington, aged 72, 
Marianne Cazalet, of Watcombe, near Torquay, 
widow of the Rev. James Cazalet, formerly of 
Halsted, Kent. 

At Marina, St. Leonard’s, aged 74, John Bowen, 
esq., of South-row, Blackheath. 

At his residence at Heavitree, near Exeter, 
aced 68, Henry Barnes, esq., late of Tuffnel-park 
West, Holloway. 

At Neuilly, near Paris, aged 46, David Wm., 
eldest son of Alexander Mitchell, esq., of Caven- 
dish-cres., Bath. 

At Royal-cres., Brighton, aged 80, Margaret 
El-anor, wife of Lieut.-Col. Charles Purvis, of 
Darsham-house, Suffolk. 

At Paris, aged 40, Anne Pewtress, wife of Wm. 
Longstaffe, esq., of Northbrook, Hants. 

At his residence, St. Paul’s-rd., Chichester, 
aged 65, Thomas Hayllar, esq. 

At Milton-next-Gravesend, aged 68, Elizabeth 
Jane, widow of Thomas Sawell, esq. 

At his residence, Cumberland-st., Portman- 
8q., aged 85, Edward Beacon Cannon, esq. 

At St. John’s-wood-terr., many years of High- 
st., St. Marylebone, aged 54, Mr. Wm. Edwards, 
youngest son of the late Mr. James Edwards, of 
Harlow, Essex. 

At Prior-park-buildings, Bath, aged 77, Mary, 
relict of Mr. Thomas Salway Meyler, of Bath. 

Nov. 2. At Dunstable-house, Richmond, aged 
72, Vice-Adm. Sir Henry Loraine Baker, bart., 
C.B. Having entered the navy in 1797, he be- 
came a retired rear-adm.in 1850. He assisted at 
the storming of Sumana (St. Domingo), in 1827, 
and was promoted for his conduct at the defence 
of Anholt in 1811. He served with considerable 
distinction at Guadaloupe in 1815. 

At Torquay, Devon, aged 54, Hamilton Cooke, 
esq., of Carr-house, Doncaster. 

At Shelleys, Knockholt, Kent, aged 87, William 
Marter, esq., H.E.I.C., C.S. 

At Ewell, aged 90, Frances, relict of Edward 
Marter, esq., formerly of Chenies, Bucks. 

At her house in Exeter, aged 87, Jane, eldest 
dau. of the late Francis Rodd, esq., of Trebartha- 
hall, Cornwall. 

At High Wycombe, aged 20, Mary, eldest dau. 
of John Turner, esq., surgeon. 7 

At Dysart, aged 18, Catherine Adair, dau. of the 
Rev. Wm. Adair Pettigrew, of the U. P. Church. 

At Eccleston-sq., Mary, wife of H. Bliss, Q.C. 

At St. Leonard’s, Mary Ann, wife of Lieut.- 
Col. J. C. Harrison, late Commanding Royal 
Welsh Fusiliers. 

At Wells, Somerset, Ann Drake, second dau. 
of the late Rev. Edward Foster. 

At the residence of her brother, at West Coker, 
near Yeovil, aged 63, Susannah Chaffey, widow 
of Thomas Fussell, esq., of Wadbury-house, near 
Frome. 

At her residence, Wood-st., Barnet, aged 85, 
Mrs. Sarah Dearman. 

Nov.3. At Ham-house, aged 32, Wm. James 
Felix Tollemache, esq., only son of the late Hon. 
Felix Tollemache. 

At Devizes, aged 84, Wililam Chandler, esq. 

In Chureh-st., Folkstone, aged 73, Margaret, 
dau. of the late John Gill, esq., of Sandgate. 

Aged 30, Katharine Maude, wife of the Rev. 
George H. Connor, M.A., Vicar of Newport, 
Isle of Wight. 

At Bloomsbury-pl., Brighton, Elizabeth, relict 
of George Holden, esq. 

At Collinston, Clondalkin, Ireland, Selina, wife 
of Arthur Beresford Cane, esq. 
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At Bristol, of bronchitis, Eleanor Bromley 
Charlotte King, sister of the late Rev. Thomas 
King, Vicar of Linton, Kent. 

At Howley-place, Maida-hill West, aged 30, 
Lieut. D. Davidson Thain, of the 24th Regt. 
H.M.’s Bombay Army. 

At Bessel’s-green, near Sevenoaks, aged 62, 
James A. Wigan. 

At the Priory, Repton, aged 26, Maria, wife of 
the Rev. G. P. Clarke. 

At Blessington-rd., Lee, Blackheath, aged 56, 
Mary Ann, eidest dau. of the late Wm. Threlkeld, 
esq., of Peckham-grove. 

At Pembridge-villas, Bayswater, aged 61, 
Catherine Amelia, relict of Charles Launitz, esq., 
of St. Petersburg and London. 

At Royal-cir., Edinburgh, Jane Isabella, third 
dau. of Lieut.-Col. John Forbes,of H.M.’s Indian 
Army. 

Nov. 4. At North-st., Chichester, aged 89, 
Mrs. Mary Lydia Tudor, widow of Wm. Tudor, 
esq., of Arnewood, Hants. 

At his residence, Penlee-cottage, Stoke, aged 
75, Wm. Hancock, esq., J.P. 

At Theresa-terr., Hammersmith, aged 65, Mary, 
wife of Thomas Toy, esq. 

At his residence, Winson-lodge, near Birming- 
ham, aged 70, John Meyer, esq. 

At his residence, Paulton’s-sq., Chelsea, aged 
80, Thomas Nash, esq. 

At Thurloe-pl., Brompton, aged 52, Henrietta 
Matilda, youngest dau. of the late John Shake- 
spear, esq., B.C.S., and of Singleton, Sussex. 

At Paris, aged 35, Robert Stan'ey Reddington. 

At Davenham, Cheshire, Esther, wife of James 
Greenway, esq., of Darwen, Lancashire. 

At Rozel Manor-house, Jersey, aged 73, Philip 
Raoul Lempriere, esq. 

At Knaresborough, aged 36, James, eldest son 
of the Rev. Thomas Collins. 

At Sible Hedingham, aged 78, Mary, widow of 
the Rev. James Currey, formerly preacher at the 
Charterhouse. 

At Hyéres, in the south of France, of consump- 
tion, Robert Heilyers, esq., late of Calcutta. 

At the house of the Rev. A. M. W. Christopher, 
Oxford, aged 76, Eliza, eldest dau. of the late 
James Seton, esq., of Hadley, Middlesex. 

At his residence, Edith-villas, North-end, Ful- 
ham, Mr. J. F. Abram, late of Kensington, sur- 
geon. 

At Knaresborough, of congestion of the liver 
and lungs, »ged 36, the Rev. James Collins, 
M.A., of Balliol College, Oxford, eldest son of 
the Rev. Thos. Collins, of Foleyfote and Knares- 
borough, Yorkshire, and brother of Thos. Collins, 
jun., M.P. for Knaresborough. 

At Old Duloch, Fife, Major David Cooper, 17th 
Foot, P.W. 

At Florence, aged 77, Major Michael Angelo 
Galeazzi. 

Nov. 5. At Lamberhurst, Kent, aged 94, Mar- 
garet, relict of the Rev. Edward Hawkins, Rector 
of Kelston, Somerset, youngest son of the first 
Sir Cesar Hawkins, bart., and dau. of the Rev. 
Thomas Howes, of the Manor-house, Morning- 
thorpe, Norfolk. 

At Clifton-gardens, Maida-vale, aged 32, Alfred 
Laming, esq., son of James Laming, esq., of 
Maida-hill-west. 

At Salcombe-mount, Salcombe Regis, age: 40, 
Emma Maria, wife of Capt. W. S. Andrews. 

At Horton Kirby, Kent, aged 77, Frances, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. Peter Rashleigh, Rector 
of Southfleet, Kent. 

At West Chariton, Somerset, aged 92, Catherine, 
widow of the Rev. Anthony Pyne, M.A. 

At Brighton, Georgiana Maria, Dowager Lady 
De Tabley. 

At Canaan-park, Charles Hay Forbes, esq., 
second surviving son of the late Sir Wm. Forbes, 
bart., of Pitsligo. 

At Belmont, near Exeter, aged 74, Lavinia, 
third dau. of the late Thomas Snow, esq. 

At Carlton-hill, aged 61, Alfred Ainger, esq. 
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At Rectory-villas, Stoke Newington, aged 59, 
Thomas Robinson, esq. 

At Glocester-pl., Brighton, late of Cupar, Fife, 
aged 43, Wm. Williamson, esq., M.D., L.R.C.S. 
Edinburgh. 

Nov. 6. At Millbrook, Southampton, Elizabeth, 
relict of Col. Pester, late of the H.E.I.C. Service, 
and dau. of the Rev. Wm. Phelips, of Montacute- 
house, Somerset. 

At Myrtle-cottage, Sidmouth, Margaret Jesse, 
eldest dau. of the late Major Stephenson, 3rd 
Buffs, of Wadebridge-house, Durham. 

At Mayfield, Coliusturgh, Jas. Carstairs, esq., 
of Mayfield. 

At Balla Cooley, Isle of Man, aged 57, Henry 
Selby Hele, M.A., for many years Vicar of Grays, 
Essex. 

At the residence of his brother, Jas. Cazenove, 
esq., New Brighton, Cheshire, aged 77, Henry 
Cazenove, esq., of London. 

At Freiburg, Baden, Anthony C. Clifton, esq., 
late of Welwyn, Herts., eldest son of N. Clifton, 
esq., Islington. 

At Edgbaston, Catherine, wife of Col. Bamford. 

At Mills’s-terr., Hove, near Brighton, aged 61, 
Miss Harriet Preston, youngest dau. of the late 
James Preston, esq., of Sewardstone, Essex. 

The wife of the Rev. Thomas Pyper, Rector of 
St. Michael’s, Stamford. 

At West Drayton, aged 35, David Edward, 
eldest and only surviving son of David James, 
esq., of Wolverton, Somersetshire. 

At her residence, Upper Walmer, aged 72, 
Margaret, widow of William Bridger Goodrich, 
esq., of Lenborough, Bucks., and of the Rookery, 
Dedham, Essex. 

In Russell-sq., Brighton, aged 84, Harriet, 
widow of Thos. Morris, esq., late of Horley-pl., 
Clitton, Bristol. 

At Royal-crescent, Brighton, aged 82, Lieut.- 
Col. Charles Purvis, of Darsnham-house, Suffolk, 
formerly of Ist (Royal) Dragoons. The deceased 
officer entered the army June 3, 1796. Heserved 
in the Peninsula with the lst Royal Dragoons at 
the battles of Vittoria, Fuentes d’Onor, and Tou- 
louse, for which he had received the gold and 
silver war medals with two clasps. He retired 
on half-pay from the Canadian Fencibles in June, 
1818. 

Aged 79, Miss Ann Child, of Richard’s Castle, 
Hereford. 

At St. Petersburg, of cancer, aged 46, Joseph 
Platts, esq., Chief Engineer of the Russian Impl. 
Naval Dept. 

Nov. 7. At Budleigh Salterton, Hen. William 
Mason, esq., late of Beel-house, Amersham, 
Bucks., of which county he was high sheriff, 
and for many years magistrate. 

At Bromley, Kent, Harriett Eliza, widow of 
the Rev. Wm. Young, late Vicar of Layston, 
Herts. 

At her residence, Leherne-house, East Coker, 
near Yeovil, Somerset, aged 87, Hannah, relict 
of R. Murly, esq. 

At Dursley, aged 70, Mary Elizabeth, widow 
of Hardwick Shute, M.D. 

At West Ashby-house, Horncastle, aged 55, 
Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. W. M. Pierce, M.A., 
Incumbent of West Ashby, &c. 

At Pau, Margaret, eldest dau. of the late Hugh 
Kerr, esq., of Elm-Bank, Largs, Ayrshire. 

At Guernsey, aged 73, Charlotte, widow of the 
Rev. John Charles Bristed. 

At Chertsey, Walter Clarke, esq. 

At Brixton Rise, aged 68, Thos. Ginger, esq 

At Lodgmore-house, Stroud, aged 44, John 
Yeats, second son of George William Kingdom, 
late Clerk of the Check of Sheerness Dockyard. 

At Millfield-lane, Highgate Rise, aged 55, Wm. 
Albert Walls. 

Nov. 8. At Goldsborough-hall, near Knaresbro’, 
the Countess Dowager of Harewood. The late 
Countess was the second dau. of Thomas, second 
Marquis of Bath, K.G., by the Hon. Isabella 
Elizabeth Byng, third dau, of George, fourth 
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Viscount Torrington, and was born March 25, 
1801. Her ladyship married, on July 5, 1823, 
Henry, third and la e Earl of Harewood, who, 
it will be recollected, died in 1857 from the effects 
of injuries sustained by being thrown from his 
horse while hunting. By her union with that 
nobleman the countess leaves surviving issue the 
present Earl and five other sons, and six daugh- 
ters. The demise of the Countess places the fumi- 
lies of the Duke and Duchess of Buccleuch, the 
Earl and Countess Cawdon, the Marquis of Bath, 
the Rev. Lord and Lady John Thynne, Lord and 
Lady Chas. Thynne, Viscount and Viscountess 
Emlyn, Lord and Lady Portman, the Earl and 
Countess of Sheffield, Mr. and Lady Louisa 
Mills, Lord and Lady Wharnciiffe, Lord and 
Lady George Cavendish, Hon. Geo. and Lady 
Louisa Lascelles, Col. Smyth, M.P., and nume- 
rous others, in mourning. 

At Kelland Barton, Layford, aged 80, John 
na aa esq., formerly of Pennycott-farm, Lap- 
ord, 

At his residence, York-house, Bath, aged 64, 
Robert Nickson, esq. 

At Croydon, aged 76, Eleanor, fourth dau. of 
the late Major Rhode, esq., of Oakley, Bromley- 
common, Kent. 

At OCumberland-terr., Regent’s-park, aged 62, 
William Wilkinson, esq., of Edengate, Westmore- 
land, and late of the Bengal Civil Service. 

At Devonshire-terr., Hyde-park, aged 37, Wm. 
Frederick Raitt, late Capt. Oxford Militia, eldest 
surviving son of the late Lieut.-Col. G. E. Ruitt. 

At his residence, Tottenham, Middlesex, aged 
69, Thomas Welch, esq. 

Aged 82, George Moore, esq., F.R.S., of the 
firm of Moore and Bachhoffner, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. 

Nov. 9. Aged 71, Thomas Wm. Wandsbrough, 
esq., M.D. and F.R.C.S.E. 

At Annerley-villas, Annerley, aged 65, Rachel, 
wife of Charles Winchester, esq. 

At Richmond, aged 37, Thomas, elder son of 
Thomas Booker, esq. 

At Norfolk-st., Park-lane, London, aged 62, 
Harriet, widow of Daniel Smith, esq. 

At Birkenhead, aged 87, Margaret, relict of 
John Briscoe, esq., of Calvington, Shropshire. 

At her residence, Highbury-park, Middlesex, 
aged 73, Ann, relict of Richard Percival, esq. 

At Rouen, aged 66, Joseph Robert Hownam, 
Commander R.N. 

At Ripley, Derbyshire, suddenly, aged 30, 
D. B. Hine, esq., surgeon, son of the Rev. J. 8. 
Hine, of Jarnac, France. 

Nov. 10. At Chelsea, aged 85, Sarah, widow 
of William Deacon, esq., of Portsmouth. 

Aged 50, Arthur Bott Cook, esq., late of 
Oxford-sq. 

At Monks Eleigh Rectory, Suffolk, aged 60, 
Mary Ann Wallace, eldest surviving dau. of the 
late Rev. T. M. Wallace, Rector of Great Braxted, 
Essex. 

At Hitchin, Herts., aged 83, Mr. Michael 
Chapman. 

At Dorset-pl., Tunbridge Wells, aged 63, Rich. 
Walker Fowler, esq., formerly of Bristol. 

At Brussels, of apoplexy, aged 40, Charles 
Henry Price Wright, esq. 

Nov.11. At Axminster, Devon, Mary, relict 
of William Poole, esq., formerly of Vexford, 
Somerset. 

At his residence, Clinton-park, Birkenhead, 
aged 71, Julius Mott, esq. 

At his residence, Stoke-terr., aged 81, William 
Spiller, esq., late Assistant Master Shipwright, 
H.M.’s Dockyard, Devonport. 

Suddenly, at her residence, Orchard-terrace, 
Cante: bury, aged 69, Mrs. Catherine Wright. 

At his residence, Cambridge-street, Hyde-pk.- 
sq., Henry Swinburne Minasi, esq., his Sicilian 
Majesty’s Consul-General. 

At the Royal Military College, Sandhurst, Capt. 
Robert Mordaunt Dickens, Adjutant of the Staff 
College. 








At Arundell-villa, St. John’s-road, Brixton, 
Charlotte, wite of James Graves Hooton, esq. 

At Lower Tooting, Surrey, aged 70, Elizabeth, 
wife of Edward Dann, esq. 

Suddenly, in Regent-st., aged 66, Lieut.- 
Col. J. T. Croft, late of the Bengal Army. 

At Loughborough-rd., Brixton, aged 22, John 
Nicho'son, fifth son of the Rev. E. Hull. 

At Bladen-lodge, Old Brompton, aged 60, Mar- 
garet, wife of Thomas Graham, esq. 

At Lower Belgrave-place, Pimlico, aged 67, 
Lieut.-Col. Joseph Smith, lute H.M.’s l4th Regt. 

At Richmond, aged 72, Elizabeth, only dau. of 
the late Richard Leigh, esq., of Hawley and 
Bexley, Kent. 

At Addlestone, Surrey, Edward Speer, esq., 
formerly of H.M.’s Treasury. 

At Binfield-place, Stockwell, Surrey, late of 
Greek-street, Soho-sq., London, aged 87, Robert 
Wilson, esq. 

Catherine, wife of Mr. Charles Kerin, Newing- 
ton-road, N., and Inland Revenue, Somerset- 
house. 

At Middlewich, Cheshire, Thomas Wrench 
Naylor, esq. 

At Camden-town, aged 28, Sophia, wife of Mr. 
James D. Hardy, and dau. of the late James 
Fell, esq., of Marylebone. : 

Nov. 12. At his residence, the Parade, Poole, 
aged 65, John W'lliamson, esq., an old inhabitant 
of the town, and for some years one of the most 
active managers of its local charities. 

At Clifton-road, Brighton, aged 72, Charles 
Chapman, esq., formerly of Bulham,Surrey. 

At Welbeck-st., Cavendish-square, the wife of 
Jerry Barrett, esq. 

Aged 60, Col. E. G. W. Keppel, of Lexham- 
hall, Norfolk, and George-terrace, Brompton. 

Aged 77, Andrew Bridgwater, esq., of Rose- 
hill, Iffley, near Oxford. 

At Gloucester-gardens, Hyde-pk., of diphtheria, 
aged 35, Thomas Whistler Smith, esq., late of 
Glenrock, Sydney, New South Wales. 

At his residence, Darlington, aged 62, Natha- 
niel Plews, esq., J.P. for the county of Durham. 
An active public man he was,—known to and 
respected by a large circle. Manager for many 
years for the eminent banking firm of Backhouse 
and Co., afterwards one of the directors of the 
Great North of England Railway, and subse- 
quently of the North-Eastern and West Dur- 
ham, in all these capacities his able financial 
talents were of essential service. Mr. Plews was 
a county magistrate, and took a large shure in the 
disposal of the business before the Darlington 
Po ice Court; for, being the only resident magis- 
trate in that town, his services were continually 
required. He was also Chairman to the Darling- 
ton Kkurial Board, and took a great interest in 
the formation of the beautiful cemetery of that 
place. Until within the last two years Mr. Plews 
was a member of the Local Board of Health from 
its establishment in 1850. A zealous Church- 
man, he contributed handsomely towards the 
erection of St. John’s Church, and was a leading 
member of the building committee. 

At Edgoaston, aged 69, Thomas Acton Chaplin, 
formerly of Watlington, near Oxford, and father 
of Mrs. E. Fitzwilliam, of the T. R. Haymarket. 

Aged 68, Thomas Edington Hood, esq., of Earl- 
st., Blackfriars. 

At Cheltenham, aged 43, John Coventry, esq., 
M.R.C.S., L.A.C., House-Surgeon to the Chelten- 
ham Poor Law Union. 

At Guildford-st., Russell-sq., aged 74, Mary, 
widow of Kobert Smith, esq., for many years Su- 
perintending President of the London District 
Post. 

At Deal, aged 37, R. John Roffev, esq. 

Nov. 18. At Gloucester-rcad, Regent’s-park, 
aged 42, Edward Highton, esq., C.h. 

At his residence, Walton, aged 35, Walter, 
youngest son of Joseph ‘Thompson, esq., of Sea- 
field, Liscard. 

At Hastings, Anne Maria, relict of Marmaduke 
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Ivatt, esq., Mitchell-house, Cottenham, Cam- 
bridge, and eldest dau. of the Rev. Thos. Coombe, 
Ramsgate. 

At the residence of his son-in-law, F. W. 
Bushill, Mortimer-st., Cavendish-sq., aged 84, 
Thomas Morton, esq., formerly of the Admiralty, 
Somerset-house, and late of Rose-villa, Camden- 
town. 

Suddenly, at Thurlow-terr., Wandsworth-rd., 
aged 49, Emily, youngest dau. of the late Booth 
Hewitt, esq., of South Lambeth. 

At her residence, Rodney-house, Clifton, Miss 
Catherine Chapman, dau. of the late Anthony 
Chapman, esq., of Tarrant Gunville, Dorsetsh. 

At Edgbaston, aged 31, Col. Bamford, Staff 
Officer of Pensioners for the Birmingham district. 

At Hoddesdon, aged 88, Mrs. Hill. 

Nov. 14. At his residence, Gatewick-house, 
Charlwood, Surrey, Alexander Fraser, esq., a 
Magistrate and Deputy-Lieut. of the county. 

At her residence, Albert-terr., Mount Ratford, 
aged 73, Miss Salome Reynolds Mortimore. 

At Lion’s-house, Alphington-road, aged 56, 
Isabella, wife of B. Myers, esq. 

Aged 70, Capt. William Kayes, late of the 73rd 
Regt. of Foot. 

At Newnham-hall, near Stockton, aged 28, 
Francis Thomas Strother, esq., son of Arthur 
Strother, esq., Darlington. 

At the residence of 8. C. Holrood, esq., South- 
ernhay, Exeter, aged 75, Mary Ann, widow of 
Lieut.-Col. John Fowell Goodridge. 

At Edgerston, Agnes, wife of Wm. Oliver 
Rutherfurd, esq., of Edgerston, Sheriff and 
Deputy-Lieut. of the county of Roxburgh. 

In London, aged 48, Frederick Holder, esq., 
late of her Majesty’s 14th Light Dragoons, and 
of the Staff of the Turkish Contingent. 

At Little Milton, Oxfordshire, aged 70, Mary 
Elizabeth, widow of the Rev. James Young, late 
Vicar of Heathfield. 

At Surbiton, Surrey, Anna Maria, widow of 
the late Henry Cartwright Brettell, esq., of 
Greenfield-house, Stourbridge, Worcestershire. 

Aged 59, James Chapman Butcher, of Upper 
Stamford-st., Blackfriars, many years a pawn- 
broker and silversmith in Wandsworth. 

At Notting-hill, Capt. William Dawson, R.N. 

At Sydney-pl., Bata, aged 56, Mary Elizabeth, 
wife of Henry Dummett, esq. 

At Cheltenham, aged 60, Capt. Durell De Saus- 
marez, Royal Navy. 

Nov. 15. At the house of his son, Mr. John 
Rowe, draper, Fore-st., Devonport, aged 76, Mr. 
William Rowe. 

At Bideford, aged 31, James Friend Bankes, 
esq., of King’s Cottage, Bishop’s Tawton. 

In Vincent-sq., Westminster, aged 80, James 
Philip, esq. 

At Spring-vale, Liscard, near Liverpool, the 
residence of his b other-in-law, Robert Cooke, 
aged 62, Alexander Bowley, of London, late of 
Liverpool. 

At Berlin, aged 39, Charlotte Augusta, wife of 
Thos. Solly, esq., of Beilin, aud only uau, of the 
late Hollis Solly, esq. 

AtInehmario, Kincardineshire, Mrs. Davidson, 
sen., widow of Duncan Davidson, esq., of Tilly- 
chetley and Inchmario, N.B. 

At Freshfield, near Southampton, aged 38, 
Frederic King, esq. 

Aged 85, Arthur Bott, esq., of Connaught-sq. 

At Egiinton-house, Ventnor, aged 73, Anne, 
wife of the Rev. W. Carus-Wilson, of Casterton- 
hall, Westmoreland. 

Nov. 16. At Brixton-pl., Brixton-rd., aged 75, 
Comm. George Goddard, R.N. 

At the residence of her sister, Drayton-grove, 
Brompton, aged 48, Sophia Ann, second dau. of 
the late Thos. Penny, esq. 

At Addison-road, Kensington, Jane, wife of R. 
F. Woodruff, esq. 

At Park-place, Cheltenham, Mary, wife of 
Forester O. Leighton, esq., late Major 56th Regt. 

At her grandfather’s residence, after a lung 
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and distressing illness of upwards of 12 months, 
aged 26, Katherine Emily Sanglier, eldest grand- 
dau. of Capt. W. I. Hughes, R.N., Roseberry- 
place, Dalston, Middlesex. 

In Torrington-sq., of capillary bronchitis, aged 
63, Anchoretta, eldest dau. of the late Edward 
Anthenry Whyte, esq. 

At the residence of his son-in-law, Geo. T. 
Hertslet, eqs Kingston-hill, aged 76, Robert 
Stokes, esq., late of Blackheath, for many years 
Secretary of the African Civilization Society. 

Nov.17. At Upper Glocester-st.. Dorset-sq., 
aged 75, Sarah, wife of John Boustead, esq., late 
of the Ceylon Rifle Regt. 

At Epsom, aged 86, Mary Allan, relict of Robt. 
Burn, esq., of the East India House. 

At Bruntsfield-house, Edinburgh, Isabel Hen- 
rietta Baillie Hamilton, infant dau. of Lord and 
Lady Binning. 

At Elmer’s-end, Beckenham, aged 66, Margaret 
Anne, wife of the Rev. Thos. Shore. 

Nov. 18. At Morecambe, aged 77, Elizabeth, 
widow o! Richard Thompson, esq., of Nately-hall, 
and dau. of John Armstrong, esq. 

At Oxford-terr., Hyde-park, Rosa, eldest dau. 
of the late John Court Burford, esq., solicitor, of 
the Temple. 

At his residence, Russell-house, Tavistock-sq., 
aged 59, Mr. Frank Stone, A.R.A. 
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At Uxbridge, aged 76, the widow of Wm. 
Chamberlin Hopkins, esq., late of Islington. 

You. 19. At the Rectory, Sprotbro’, York- 
shire, Almeria, wife of the Rev. Scott Surtees, 
and dau. of the late Philip Hamond, esq., of 
Westacre, Norfolk. 

At Clarges-street, aged 62, Joseph Hill, esq. 

Aged 79, William Mills, esq., of Saxham-hall, 
Suffolk. 

At Ramsgate, aged 93, Elizabeth, widow of 
John Cutler, esq. 

Catherine, wife of Edmund Bryan, esq., of 
Brighton, Sussex. 

At Park-st_, Grosvenor-sq., W., of China fever, 
aged 36, Comm. Armine Woodhouse, R.N., late 
of H.M.S. ‘* Cormorant.” 

Nov. 20. At Cockspur-st., Charing-cross, aged 
40, Louis, youngest surviving son of the late Mr. 
Moses Samuel, of Ipswich. 

At Earl’s-court-terrace, Kensington, aged 50, 
Maria, dau. of the late John Holman, esq., of 
Lower Belgrave-place, Eaton-sq. 

At Beaumont-sq., Mile-end, aged 63, Ann, 
wife of Mark O’Shaughnessy, Capt. and Pay- 
master in the Queen’s Own Light Inf. Militia. 

Nor. 21. Charlotte Henrietta, wife of T. Steel, 
of High Holborn. 

At Charles-st., St. John’s, Horselydown, aged 
73, Mr. William Richardson. 





TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 












































e Deaths Registered. | Births Registered. 

esl eSleSleSlezl — | « S , 

Week ending 3 3 & a. a4 a ge] 3 |! 4 F 3 
Saturday, Ra ag on ow on loz Fa & ° 
PSsa g/*8|°s§ |®e A 2 a 
Oct. 24 .| 442] 155| 182] 149] 28] 910) 872] 918 | 1790 
” 29 . 502 164 165 175 | 30 | 1048 823 | 822 | 1645 
Nov. 5 .| 574] 168] 208] 184] 48] 1182} 980] 908 | 1888 
9» 12 .| 484] 164] 189] 171 | 43 | 1051 918 | 930 | 1848 
” 9 . 524 192 205 240 | 55 | 1233 958 902 | 1526 

PRICE OF CORN. 
Average ) Wheat. Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
of Six e @. s. d. s. d. s. ad. s. d. s. d. 
Weeks. 42 9 35 8 21 5 29 10 39 3 38 4 
Week ending ” 

Nov. 19, y 42 9 | 81 | 26 | 97 | 0 8 | 7 9 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Novemsrr 19. 
Hay, 27. 10s. to 47. 4s. — Straw, 1/. 6s. to 11. 12s. — Clover, Al. 4s. to 52. 5s. 
NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 
To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


ree ...38 8d.to5s. 2d. 
Mutton..................48 2d. to 5s. 2d. 
eee ie 4s. Od. to 5s. Od. 
OR ciscerca xe Pera ape 8s. 8d.to4s. 8d. 
Mi ciictocaccsucienned 


Head of Cattle at Market, Oct. 24. 


BeAGS .....cccccssrcoccccosenccoscscese 5,340 
Sheep and lambs.........+0.+++e0+0 22,410 
Calves ......sccscrsedcccocccccscsscocees 146 
Pigh....ccsseteccssccssessscevscsoeecs - 390 


COAL-MARKET, NoveMBER 21. 
Best Wallsend, per ton, 18s. 6d. to 22s. 6d. Other sorts, 13s. 6d. to 16s. 
TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 62s. 6d. Petersburg Y. C., 60s. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, Strawn, 
From October 24 to November 23, inclusive. 










































































Thermometer. |Barom. Thermometer. |Barom. ef 
; : td 
saléH#| 2 Be sale z| 2 [Se 
be S| 8 ie) Weather. || =& < E 3 iS Weather. 
fa) 3 - v, 
Aales| 4 |a Ralos| ~ |a4 
Ost.i-° f° | ° f-pts Oct.) ° | ° | ° fin. pts. 
24 | 33 | 40 | 32 |29. 88//foggy, rain, cl.|| 9 | 40 | 46 | 36 |29. 86\\cloudy, rain 
25 | 31 | 48 | 50 |29. 88jldo. hvy. rain || 10 | 35 | 41 | 40 |30. 59)/foggy, sleet 
26 | 45 | 48 | 38 |29. 28)\cloudy 11 | 89 | 48 | 39 30. 53)\cloudy, fair 
27 | 38 | 42 | 87 |29. S8Ojido. rain, foggy|| 12 | 38 | 49 | 39 |30. 34jido. do, 
28 | 41 | 54 | 49 |29. 56)ido. do. cloudy || 13 | 42 | 45 | 36 |30. 28)\do. foggy 
29 | 38 | 50 | 40 |29. 28)|do. fair 14 | 33 | 37 | 31 |30. 22\ifoggy 
30 | 39 | 47 | 41 |29. 48jido. rain 15 | 32 | 45 | 30 |30. 18/\do. clondy 
31 | 40 | 49 | 52 |29. 26)\do. do. 16 | 38 | 47 | 39 |30. 15j\\cloudy 
N.1 | 44 | 52 | 47 |28. 78/ido. showers 17 | 39 | 43 | 39 |80. 17/Ido. 
2 | 46 | 53 | 47 !29. 73)/do. fair, rain 18 | 36 | 47 | 42 |30. 22iido. 
3 | 45 | 54 | 45 |29. 66)\do. do. 19 | 37 | 47 | 38 |30. 2ljlcloudy, fair 
4 | 45 | 54 | 55 |29. 8jido. do. 20 | 55 | 42 | 37 |29. 84iifair 
5 | 44 | 46 | 57 |29. 39)do. do. hvy. rn.) 21 36 | 47 | 38 |29. 72jifog. fair, fog. 
6 | 53 | 58 | 53 |29. 44)hvy.rnfr.shrs.|/ 22 | 37 | 50 | 48 |29. 81i!do. 
7 | 46 | 57 | 49 |29. 63/irn.cl. fr.rn.cl.|| 23 | 40 | 51 | 44 |29. Q4iido. 
8 | 44 | 55 | 42 29. 74/|do. do. rain | 
7 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 
—) sr | oe New | Bank | India | Ex. Bills. | Idia [py Bong 
’ ent. 3 per - > nds, |=. wanes 
Nov. Consois. Reduced. Cent. Stock. Stock. 1,000. £1000. A. £1,000, 
24| 95% 94} 948 | 226 2214 | 28pm. | yy See 
25 95% 948 94§ 225 221 27 pm. 
26 955 94% 944 225 29 pm. 1 dis. 
27 95% 944 943 227 27 pm. 3 dis. 
28} 955 943 943 225 222. |————-—| 2dis., |;———~ 
29/ 963 943 943 | 297 224 30pm. | 2 dis, 
31 96 943 943 227 224 31 pm. 
N.1 [lehman 
2 963 943 943 227 223 28 pm. 2 pm. | 
3 964 943 942 227 224 | 
4| 964 | 94% | 945 | 297 27 | Slpm. | opm. | 
5| 964 943 95 227 225 31 pm. 1 pm. | 
7| 963 95} 95 227 225 30 pm. 1 pm. | 
8} 964 95 945 225 29 pm. 
9] 963 943 9 | 224 29 pm. 2 pm. | 
10 | 964 95 943 | 226 2254 29 pm. 
11 964 95 9 | 226 31 pm. 1 dis. 
12 964 94% 953 227 28 pm. 
14| 95; 944 95 226 226 28pm. | 2 dis, 
15 | 96 94% 943 228 228 30 pm. 
16 964 94% 943 2274 225 28 pm. 2 pm. 
17 | 96% 943 944 | 226 2274 27 pm, 1 pm. 
18 96} 944 944 2263 226 30 pm. 1 dis. 
19 96% 943 943 27 pm. 
21 964 943 945 30 pm. 2 dis. 
22 964 943 943 | 227 226 27 pm. 2 pm. 
23 964 943 943 228 30 pm. 
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TO ESSAYS, DISSERTATIONS, HISTORICAL PASSAGES, 
AND BOOKS REVIEWED. 





*,* The Principal Memoirs in the OBITUARY are distinctly entered in this Indez. 


Abbeville, flint implements found on the 
hills near, 46 

Abernethy, Remarks on the Round Tower 
of, 148 

Aberporth, fortified post of, 393 

Adams, Rev. H. C., The Twelve Founda- 
tions, &c., 67 

Addison, John, Esq., memoir of, 195 

Adesham Church, Kent, 59 

Akerman, John Yonge, \etter from, 2 

Aldborough Hatch, 162 

Ald-Camus, Church of St. Helen’s, 149 

Algerine Captives, 373 

Algiers in 1857, 373 

Alison, Sir A., History of Europe, 360, 
597 

Alsace and Germany, church towers in, 
397 

Ancient MS., Book of Swan-marks, 157 

Anderson, Dr. Alexander, memoir of, 424 

Anglo-Saxon Antiquities, 2 

Antediluvian Antiquities, 628 

Antigua, Bishop of, memoir of, 83 

Antiquaries, Society of, proceedings of, 43, 
619 

Antiquities of English Music, 590 

Anweiler Church, architecture of, 520 

Roman Antiquities at, 521 

America, Marq. Cornwallis in, 32 

Ames, L., The Welsh Valley, 69 

Amiens, the peace of, 37 

flint implements found near, 46 

Apethorpe, Roman relics from, 621 

Apocryphal Gospels, 232 

Archeological Association, proceedings of, 
52 

Archeologia Cantiana, 238 

Archeologie Pyrénéenne, 525 

Archeology of Berkshire, 634 

Architectura Numismatica, 551 

Architecture, Examples of Ancient Do- 
mestic, 523 

Arkwright, Robert, Esq., memoir of, 311 

Arthur's, King, Round Table, 266 

Grave, sepulchral circle, 393 

Asia, churches and cities of, 270 
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Astronomy, Familiar Illustrations, 67 

Athene Oxonienses, 98 

Atkins, Edwin Martin, Esq.,memoir of, 193 

Atkinson, Fenton Robinson, Esq., memoir 
of, 194 

Australasia, Library Map of, 409 

Aydon Castle, excursion to, 263 

Baalbec, Temple of Jupiter Sol at, 556 

Babington family, monuments of, 287 

Balgone-house, bronze vessels found near, 
150 

Ballyhale, metal casting found at, 167 

Banksburn, inscription found at, 265 

Bardolph, Lord William, monument of, 
513 

Barking, Essex Archeological Society at, 
157 





ancient history of, 157 

Abbey, remains of, 163 

Church, monument in, 163 

——— The Chapel of the Holy Rood, 163 

Parish Registers of, 162 

——— Visit of William the Conqueror to, 
166 

Battersea Enamels, 53 

Bayeux Tapestry, 282 

Bayswater, springs at, 146 

Beaubec, foundation of ancient buildings 
at, 628 

Beau- Manor, old family coach at, 43 

Becket, Dr. Vaughan’s character of, 133 

Bell, Bishop, monumental brass of, 260 

Bell-towers at Rome, 24 

Bellamys of Uxendon, family of, 510 

Berkeley, family of, 18 

Binfield Church, hour-glass stand at, 61 

Blackie’s Comprehensive History of Eng- 
land, 176 

Blandford, metal fibula found at, 43 

Block tin handle, from Uriconium, 222 

Bloxam, M. H., The Principles of Gothic 
Ecclesiastical Architecture, 55 

Bluidy Banner of Drumcelog, 149 

Bohn, H. G., Esq., specimens of early book- 
binding exhibited by, 155 

Bolingbroke, usurpation of, 134 

4M 

















Boniface 1X., dispensation from, 156 

Book of Swan-marks, MS., 157 

Bosham and Chichester, Sussex Archzolo- 
gical Society at, 281 

Bosham Monastery, foundation of, 281 

Saxon College, 281 

Church, architecture of, 282 

font at, 284 

crypt of, 284 

Boudier, Rev. J., Two Holy Sacraments of 
the Christian Church, 69 

Bow, spur found at, 44 

Bowen, Rt. Rev. John, Bishop of Sierra 
Leone, memoir of, 187 

Boyne, W., Tokens of the Seventeenth 
Century Described and Illustrated, 169 

Boyton Church, chamber at, 57 

Brass ewer inscribed, 323 

Bray, Edward Atkyns, Poetical Remains 
ot, 174 

Bridell, Ogham crossed stone at, 393 

Brighthampton, cemetery at, 2 

——- ornaments found in the 
cemetery at, 45 

British boat, portion of an ancient, disco- 
covered in Carnarvonshire, 619 

British Novelists and their Styles, 298 

Brittany Archeological Society, suppres- 
sion of, 54 

Brixham Cave, antiquities discovered in, 
45, 620 

Brookes, J.. Manners and Customs of the 
English Nation, 25 

Brougham Castle, ruins of, 268 

gatehouse and keep of, 269 

Halli, visit to, 266 

bedstead at, 268 

—————— error concerning, 405 

Broughton Poggs, burial-place at, 2 

Brounker, Henry Vise., monument of, 154 

Brumath, Roman column dug up at, 522 

Brunel, Isambard K., Esq., memoir of, 421 

Bull, Rev. H., letter by, on the state of the 
diocese of Oxford, 69 

Bulletin Monumental, 296 

Bunyan and his accusers, 586 

Burdoswald, Roman station of, 252 

Burges, W., Esq., The Study of Icono- 
graphy, 136 

Burnham Thorpe Church, monumental 
brass at, 156 

Burrows, Rev. H. W., Sermon by, 69 

Butleigh Church, architecture of, 386 

Butler’s “ Hudibras,’ 550 

Byblos, Tabernacle of Astarte at, 554 

Cabinet, The, (Palmerston Ministry,) 75 

Caer Caradoc, antiquarian remains at, 44 

Calthorpe, Sir William, monumental brass 
of, 156 

Campbell, T., Sonnets of Petrarch, 175 

Cambrian Archaological Association, meet- 
ing of, 391 

Cambridge, Statutes of St. John’s College, 
333 

Camden Park, antiquities discovered in, 243 
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Canning, George, and his Times, 113 
———— as Foreign Secretary, 116 

— Letter to Lord Granville, 120 
Canterbury Cathedral, 142 

— gifts by John King of France to, 








277 
— St. Mildred’s Church, 243 
Historical Memorials of, 367 
Canute at Bosham, 282 
Caudle cup of Mary Queen of Scots, 329 
Capella Carnaria, examples of, 58 
Caractacus, Camp of, 44 
Cardigan, Cambrian Archeological Asso- 
ciation at, 391 
Castle, subterranean remains at, 





393 

——— museum at, 394 

Cardiganshire, submerged hundred of, 393 

Carisbrooke, discovery of a Roman villa 
at, 53, 399 

Carlisle, Archeological Institute at, meet- 
ing of, 246 

window at the Deanery, 258 

Museum in the Fratery, 250 

——— Casile, description of, 247 

——— panelled staircase, temp. 
Edward II. in, 249 

Cathedral, 143 

——_——_——_— description of, 257 

—_———_— painted glass in, 260 

—_—_—____—— monuments in, 260 

architecture of, 261 

Carnarvon, Earl of, Archeology of Berk- 
shire, 634 

Carn Goch, British camp of, 393 

Caroline, Queen, Trial of, 123 

Carvoran, Roman altars found at, 252 

Cashel Cathedral, architecture of, 449 

— Cormac’s Chapel at, 448 

Catalogue of Antiquilies, Works of Art, 
and Historical Scottish Relics, 321 

Catheart, Earl, G.C.B., memoir of, 306 

Cathedral Churches, On the Secular and 
Regular Chapters of, 140 

Catherine, Queen, Tomb of, 322 

Caumont, M. de, Bulletin Monumental, 296 

Cenarth Bridge and Falls, 393 

Chadwick, W., Life and Times of Daniel 
de Foe, 64 

Chailgrove Church, description of paintings 
in, 155 

Chappell’s Popular Music in the Olden Time, 
176, 590 

Charles I., Navy in the time of, 289 

Charnel Chapels, 499 

Charnwood -forest, spear-heads, celts, and 
armlet found in, 43 

Chaworth, Lady Sophia, monument of, 154 

Cheddar Church, architecture of, 389 

Cliffs, magnificence of, 390 

Chester Cathedral, 142 

Chichester Cathedral, architecture of, 28+ 

Chief Justice’s Collar of SS., 243 

Chief’s Daughter, The, 68 

Chipping Norton Church, 57 
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Chisenbury, Wilts, Roman key found near, 
44 


Chiusi, Etruscan sculpture from, 488 

Choice Notes from ‘‘ Notes and Queries,” 
174 

Chronicles of Great Britain, 550 

Chudleigh, Lady Margaret, monument of, 
154 


Churches, Internal Arrangement of, 55 
small low side window in, 58 

— after the Reformation, Internal 
Arrangement of, 59 

-—— of Rome, 21 _ 

Cilgerran Castle, ruins of, 393 

—————. Church, and Ogham stone, 393 

Clanricarde, Earl of, anecdote of, 567 

Clark, Rev. Thomas, memoir of, 190 

Claudius, Port of, 555 

Claybury, 162 

Clayhall, manor of, 161 

Cliffe, architecture of the Church of St. 
Helen, 279 

Clifford’s Inn, antiquities found on the site 
of, 44 

Clifton Campville Church, loft at, 57 

Clochan na carraige, a bee-hive house in 
Aran, 444 

Cobham College, foundation of, 280 

Church, monumental brasses in, 








279 

—— Hail, inspection of, 279 

of Sterborough Castle, Notices of 
the Family of, 156 

Cochet’s Tomb of Childeric, 171 

Coiner at Work, Norman sculpture, 327 

Colchester, gold torque found at, 512 

Coleridge, H., Glossarial Index to the 
Printed English Literature of the Thir- 
teenth Century, 297 

Collar of SS., origin of, 241 

Collins, John Stratford, Esq., memoir of, 
652 

olvile, Sir John de, marriage of, ¥56 

——— the family of, 156 

Communion Tables, peculiar formation of, 59 

Comprehensive History of India, 176 

Compton beacon, encampment on, 384 

Compton Dundon, ruins at, 384 

Constans I., golden Byzantine of, 517 

Convalescent, The, his Rambles and Adven- 
tures, 175 

Copleston, Bishop, 438 

Corby, Visit to, 265 

——— The Echo at, 320 

Cormac’s Chapel, 448 

Cornwallis Correspondence, The, 30 

- Marq., as Governor-General of 

India, 35 











——_——-- death of, 39 
Cosby, coins found at, 156 

Cotes, ruins at, 288 

Cotton, Robert, monumental brass of, 154 
Cowdray House, Sussex, 111 

Cowling Castle, antiquity of, 278 

siege of, 279 
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Craven, Lord, bequest by, 145 

Crickhowell Church, inscription on a pew 
in, 60 

Crompton, Samuel, Life and Times of, 476 

invention of the Mule, 


— a 


478 


Cromwell, Henry, petition of, 48 


Mrs., widow of the Protector, pe- 
tition of, 48 
Cromwell and Napoleon, comparison be- 
tween, 632 
Crux Easton, small urn discovered at, 48 
Crypt at Christchurch, Hants, 498 
Culloden Muir, camp-kettle found at, 324 
Cumbria, Ancient Britons and Romans in, 


Curragh of Kildare, antiquities discovered 
at, 624 

Currency, Lectures on the, 65 

Cust, Miss C. T., and John Bunyan, 586 

Cyclopedia Bibliographica, 176 

Dagenham, parish of, 162 

Dale, Matthew, Steward of Southwark, 50 

Dalton, W., White Elephant, 633 

Darling, Mr., Cyclopedia Bibliographica, 
176 

Dartmoor, Rock Basins at, 53 

Darwin, Sir F. Sacheveral, memoir of, 646 

Davies, H. G., Memorials of the Hamlet 
of Knightsbridge, 173 

Dawson, Edward, Esq., memoir of, 86, 194 

De Beaumont, Count, extract from letters 
of, 557 

De Foe, Daniel, Life and Times of, 64 

De Grey, Earl, memoir of, 644 

Denham, Mr. Michael Aislabie, memoir of, 
539 

Dennington Church, monument in, 513 

De Quincey, Thomas, Collected Works, 61 
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Dering, Sir E., MS. collection of, 241 
Die Altchristlichen Kirchen, 635 
Dodd’s Parliamentary Companion, 69 
Dollman, F. T., Examples of Ancient Do- 
mestic Architecture, 523 
Domesday Book, 340 
Domestic Architecture in England, 99, 207 
Domus inclusum, description of, 57 
Donaldson, T. L., Architectura Numis- 
matica, 551 
Donon mountain, antiquities on the, 396 
Dorchester, matrix of a seal found at, 43 
Douglas, Rev. Henry, memoir of, 188 
Dover, John, King of France, at, 278 
Drew Stainton, the cromlech at, 48 
Drumelog, Bluidy Banner of, 149 
Dublin, flooring tiles dug up at Bully’s 
Acre, 624 
Dudley's Tree of Common Wealth, 358 
Dunwich, silver brooch found at, 512 
Durham Cathedral, chapter-house, 142 
pillar from, 609 
Right Rev. Edward Maltby, 
Bishop of, memoir of, 186 
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Eyre, Major-Gen. Sir Wm., memoir of, 423 
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Fairholt, F. W., History of Tobacco, 225 
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Faversham, mural paintings at, 244 
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Gerrarde, the family of, 511 
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temporary museum at, 379 

—— Abbey, ruins of, 380 

St. Joseph’s Chapel, 381 

reputed discovery of the re- 
mains of King Arthur, 382 

Glendalough Church, masonry of, 447 
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Gloucester Cathedral, 142 

Gosse, P, H., Evenings at the Microscope, 
172 

Gosselin, Gen., memoir of, 86 

Grant, Sir Thomas Tassell, memoir of, 534 

Graves of our Fathers, 173 

Great Chalfield, Wilts, Interior of the Hall, 
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Greek Septuagint, The, 98 

——___———— of the Christian Know- 
ledge Society, 406 

Greenhill, family of, 511 

Gregory 1X., Pope, leaden bulla of, 44 

Guildhall, Liber Fletewood at, 50 

Gundulf and Ernulf, Bishops, memoir Of, 
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Guttenberg, bronze statue of, 519 

Hackness Church, Saxon cross at, 44 
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Hale, C. H., The Graves of our Fathers, 
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Halicarnassus, discoveries at, 263 

Hall, Charles, Esq., memoir of, 196 

Hamilton, Dr. J.,. Memoir of James Wil- 
son, 40 

Hand-bell of Mary Queen of Scots, 329 

Hanover, urn from, 150 

Hardwick, Ven. Archdn., memoir of, 419 

Harnham, Anglo-Saxon cemetery at, 2 

Harold at Bosham, 282 

alleged battle-axe of, 503 

translation of the body of, 611 

Harrow Church, registers at, 509 

Harrowing of Hell, 235 - 

Hartlip Villa, Roman remains from, 274 

Haslach, church reliquaries from, 398 

Hawkins, Mr. Walter, vote of thanks to, 
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—— family of, 511 

Hedderwick, J., Lays of Middle Age, &c., 
67 

Henry IV. of France, letter from, 564 

V., Lives of, 343 

person and character of, 348 

VII., indenture of, 342 ; life of, 550 

—— VIII, will of, 342 

——_—— subsidy rolls of, 510 

Herringfleet, Roman patera found at, 512 

Hever, Brass of Margaret Cheyne from, 
242 

Hewett, Sir William, anecdote of, 159 

Hexham and Ripon, Saxon crypts at, 56 

Hickman, Walter, monument of, 153 

Hodge, Rev. Charles Vere, memoir of, 648 

Hoh- Bars, ruins of, 522 

Homer’s Iliad, Books I. to VI., 68 

Homington, dagger-blade found at, 45 

Honecort, Wilars de, Sketch-book of, 458 

Horden, Licences to Crenellate, 504 

Hoxne, flint weapons discovered at, 47 

Hubsch, Dr., Die Altchristlichen Kirchen, 
&c., 635 

Hungarian Insurrection, 602 

Hungary, sarcophagus discovered in, 518 

Hungerford, Lady, luventory of the Goods 
of, 44 

Hunt, J., Manual of the Philosophy of 
Voice, 174 

Hunt, Leigh, Esq., memoir of, 425 

Huntingdon, Juliana de Leyborne, Countess 
of, Inventory of, 240 

Hunting-horn of ivory, engraved, 156 

Hurstmonceux Castle, gateway at, 108 

Huysburg Abbey, description of, 403 

Iconography, Study of, 136 

Iliad of Homer, translation of, 297 

Imperial Atlas, 176 

Inaugural Lecture of Professor Smith, 632 

Ingatestone Church, tower of, 614 

Inkhorn and penner, 52 

Interior of an Ancient Hall, 103 

Invasion of Britain by Julius Cesar, 407 

Ipswich, St. Margaret, clerestory at, 614 

Ireland, rebellion of 1798 in, 36 

Lord Lieutenant, &c., 76 
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Ireland, ancient mason marks in, 168 

beehive-houses in, 443 

—— Bullock Castle, 454 

——— Oratory of Gallerus, 444 

——— old manor-houses in, 454 

St. Kevin’s Kitchen, 445 

Trish first began to build with stone and 
mortar, 441 

—— Stepped Battlements, 453 

Tower-house, entrance to, 455 

— Doorways, 448 

— fibula, 53 

—— Gold Antiques, melted, 625 

— Rebellion, 568 

and Welsh Battlements, 614 

Irving, W., Life of G. Washington, 299 

Ivory chalice, interesting remarks on, 512 

James I., Navy, in the time of, 289 

TI., Navy, in the time of, 290 

James, Rev. John Angell, memoir of, 646 

Jay, Margarite, monument of, 154 

Jedburgh, Anglo-Saxon styca found at, 149 

Jejeebhoy, Sir Jamsetjee, memoir of, 88 

Jellachich, The Ban, memoir of, 87 

Jenkins, manor of, 159 

Jersey, The Fifth Earl of, memoir of, 643 

Sixth Earl of, memoir of, 643 

Jones, W. B., History and Antiquities of 
St. David’s, 143 
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Kennet, Enamelled Ciborium at, 326 

Kent Archaeological Society, formation of, 
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Kett’s Rebellion in Norfolk, 574 

Kett, family of, 581 

Kilconnell Abbey, seal found near, 626 

Kilkenny Archeological Association, pro- 
ceedings of, 53, 167, 514, 624 
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monumental 
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and its suburbs, 514 

Kilmallock, Street in, 456 

King, E. F., Biographical Sketch of Sir 
Isaac Newton, 174 

Kingston Church, monument in, 287 

and Richmond, separation of, 153 

Kingston-Seymour Church, parapet of, 614 

Kingweston, visit to, 386 

Kirby Mucloe Castle, architecture of, 622 

Knight, John Baverstock, Esq., memoir of, 
310 

Knighton, Sir W., visit to Canning, 121 

Knights of St. John, The, 263 

Knightsbridge, Memorials of the Hamlet 
of, 173 

Knole-house, Kent, black-jacks at, 52 

Lamporth, manor-house at, 393 

Lane, Samuel, Esq., memoir of, 537 

Lanercost Priory, remains of, 255 
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La Rosiére, Cemetery discovered at, 626 
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Legh, Lieut.-Col. Edm, Cornwall, C.B., 
memoir of, 307 
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Lenten Sermons preached at Oxford, 176 

Lewin, T., Esq., Invasion of Britain by 
Julius Cesar, 407 

Liber Winton, Collation of Printed Text, 
42; query respecting, 550 

Lily of Tiflis, The, 68 

Lincoln Cathedral, new stained glass win- 
dow in, 390 

built by Remigius, 390 

Lindisfarne Church, 443 . 

Lindsay, Rev. Henry, memoir of, 651 

Lilech yr Ast, remains of a cromlech at, 393 

Local Archeological Societies, 238 

Lokeren, A. Van, Histoire de l’ Abbaye de 
St. Bavon et de la Crypte de St. Jean a 
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London Bridge, Old, view of, 438 

London and Middlesex Archeological So- 
ciety, meeting of, 509 

London, New Temple in, 211 

Loughmore Castle, architecture of, 456 
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Lowndes’s Bibliographer’s Manual, 69 

Loxford, manor of, 160 

Luffness, Monastic Building at, 149 

Lute, form and construction of, 593 

Lynch Castle, carving at, 457 

Lyon, John, of Preston, 511 

Lyte’s Cary, ancient domestic architec- 
ture at, 385 

Macadam, Major-Gen. David, memoir of, 
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Magenta, battle of, 73 

Maginn’s Miscellanies, 320 

Malachy O’ Morgair, 442 

Malmeynes, the farm of, 161 

Maltby, Right Rev. Edward, Bishop of 
Durham, memoir of, 186 

Manners and Customs of the English Nation, 
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Manual of the Philosophy of Voice, 174 
Manwood, Sir Roger, eftigy of, 241 
Markham, pedigree of the family of, 619 
Marnham, Matthew, of Harrow, 511 
Marrioti, Rev. C., Lectures, 68 
Mary Queen of Scots, relics of, 328 
Masson, D., British Novelists and their 
Styles, 298 
. Mausolus, The Tomb of, 263 
Maxtoke Castile, deeds with seals from, 49 
Maybrough, mound at, 266 
Mayor, J. E. B., Early Statutes of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, 333 
Meare, fish-house of the Abbot of Glas- 
tonbury, 386 
The Abbot’s House at, 387 
Church, pulpit and roof of, 387 
Medal of the Seven Bishops, 52 
Medieval Architecture of Ireland, 439 
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Mege, A. Du, Archéologie Pynénéenne, 525 

Mellifont Abbey, gold cross found at, 44 

Members returned to serve in the present 
Parliament, 70 

Mercury, carvings of, 396 

Metternich, Prince, memoir of, 83 

Microscope, Evenings at the, 172 

Middlesex, Report on the Bridges of, 147 

Milner, Rev. T., The Heavens and the 
Earth, 67 

Ministry, The New, (Palmerston,) 75 

Minstrel of London, 1612, 596 

Minto, Earl of, G.C.B., memoir of, 306 

Mitchell, Humphrey, Diary of, 621 

Mitford, Rev. John, memoir of, 84, 206 

Moel Trigarn, camp on, 393 

Monthly Intelligencer, The, 70, 177 

Moore’s, Mr. Morris, newly discovered Ra- 
phael, 175 

Morris, Mr. George, memoir of, 313 

Morris Dance in Herefordshire, 594 

Mount Gaer, fortified post of, 393 

Mount Mili, Islington, 206 

Musical Instruments, list of, 691 

Nancy, visit to, 394 

Naval Uniform, when established, 292 

Navy, A Few Notes on the, 289 

Naworth Castle, Belted Will’s chamber, 255 

architecture of, 255 

Neate, C., Lectures on the Currency, 65 

Neocor Medals of Cities, 148 

Nevern Church, fine cross at, 393 

Nevers, Mons, de, visit to England, 559 

Newcastle Emlyn, Norman fortress at, 393 

Newport Castle, visit to, 393 

Newton College, founded by Sir John de 
Colvile, 156 

Newton, Sir Isaac, Biographical Sketch of, 
174 








Nichol, John Pringle, memoir of, 536 

Nicodemus, Gospel of, 232 

Noble and Gentle Men of England, 16 

Norman Conquest, effect of, 131 

Normanton Church, architecture of, 287 

Northumberland, Earls of, 260 

Norton, Thomas, MS. by, 50 

Norwich Cathedral, 142 

pillar from, 609 

Numismatic Society, meeting of, 148 

Oak Carving, to remove paint from, 320, 
438 

—— to stain new, 438 

Ockwells, Berkshire, barge-board at, 110 

Oldcastle, Sir John, religious opinions of, 
348 

Orkney, coins discovered in, 150 

silver ornaments discovered in, 150 

Orme, Cosmo, E'sq., memoir of, 312 

Ostia, Port of Trajan at, 555 

Oxburgh Hall, parapets at, 614 

Oxenham, Rev. Nutcombe, memoir of, 535 

Oxford Architectural Society, meeting of, 
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Page, Thomas, of Sudbury Court, 511 

John, of Wembley, 511 

Painting on Panel, 619 

Pallas, bronze figure of, 274 

Palmerston, Lord, and Mr. Scott, 403 

—— and the Designs for the 
Foreign Office, 469 

Papal-bulls, collection of, 341 

Parham Church, roodscreen at, 514 

Old Hall at, architecture of, 514 

Parkanor, fragments of a gold fibula found 
at, 167 

Parker, J. H.and Jas., Recent Publications, 
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Historical Tales, 68 
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Domestic Architecture, 
99, 207, 504 

Parliament, meeting of, 70 

list of members of the pre- 


sent, 70 





———. House, An Old, 336 
Pashley, Robert, Esq., Q.C., memoir of, 
191 . 


Paters, manor of, 162 

Payne, J., Studies in English Poetry, 68 
Peachey, family of, 512 

Peat, Rev. J., The Fair Evanthe, &c., 67 
Pedes Finium, 245 

Peel, Lady, memoir of, 645 

Pembroke, dockyard established at, 291 
Penbryn, inscribed stone at, 393 

Pentre Ifan, cromlech of, 393 

Pen-y-lan, visit to, 393 

Perugia, Etruscan gateway at, 485 

tomb from, 488 
Peterborough Cathedral,chapter-house, 142 
Queen Catherine’s 








tomb in, 320 
Petrarch’s Sonnets, §c., 175 
Pews in Churches, introduction of, 60 
Phillips, Rev. E. T., memoir of, 189 
Pilgrims of Bunyan and De Guileville, 582 
Pilgrimage of Man, compared with Pil- 
grim’s Progress, 582 
Platonic Dialogues for English Readers, 
634 


Plymouth Yard founded, 290 

Polloc, lion ewer dug up at, 324 

Popular Music in the Olden Time, 176 

Power and Wisdom of God, The, a Sermon, 
69 

Pretyman, Rev. G., memoir of, 190 

Prioux, S., Claude-Robert Jardel, Biblio- 
graphe et Antiquaire, 526 

Promotions, Preferments, &c., 75 

Purse, richly ornamented, 52 

Quy Church, parapet at, 614 

Ragland Castle, compared with Thorn- 
bury, 215 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, and tobacco, 227 

Randall, Rev. J. M., The Titles of our Lord, 
68 

Raphael's Apollo and Marsyas, 175 


Ratcliffe Church, visit to, 286 

Ratheravane, silver penny found at, 167 

Rayhouse, I\ford, 162 

Redding, Thomas, of Pinner, 511 

Redman, John, MS. of, 345 

Redmayne, Robert, MS. of, 345 

Reform, Canning’s opinion of, 122 

Reliquary, circa 1600, 52 

Remarks on the Remonstrance addressed to 
the Archdeacons and Rural Deans of the 
Diocese of Oxford, 69 

Remigius, Bishop of Lincoln, death of, 390 

Revolution, Dr. Vaughan’s explanation of, 
129 

Rheims Cathedral, apsidal chapel at, 465 

Gobelin tapestry at, 395 

Rhein Zabern, Roman antiquities at, 397 

Richmond, Surrey Archeological Society 
at, 150 





On the Antiquities of, 151 
Church, Ancient Monuments in, 
153 
Green, museum at, 154 
——- visit to Queen Elizabeth at, 559 
Rigaud, Rt. Rev. S. Jordan, memoir of, 83 
Rings, collection of ancient, 512 
Ring-money, rare specimen of, 514 
Ripon Cathedral, 148 
Rochester, Kent Archeological Society at, 
270 
Rochester Cathedral, 142 
architecture of, 271 
chapter-room at, 271 
—— Castle, history of, 271 
city walls, 273 
————— temporary museum at, 274 
Rodney Stoke Church, mural chapel in, 390 
Roman weights found at Wroxeter, 222 
hair -pins, 224 
colander of earthenware, 225 
Wall, On the, 251 
and Saxon Graves, 275 
sacellum, 398 
drinking-vases, 518 
building stone, 616 
Rome, Remarks on the Churches of, 21 
mosaic pictures at, 23 
bell-towers at, 24 
—— chapels in the Catacombs at, 56 
—— St. Peter’s at, west window of, 471 
—— antiquities of ancient, 482 
—— aqueduct of the Aquz Virginis at, 43 
Temple of Mars at, 555, 615 
— Temple of Concord at, 615 
Temple of Dioscuri at, 615 
— Arch of Constantine, 615 
Arch of Titus, 615 
— The Antonine Column, 615 
The Coclide Column of Trajan, 615 
Rosconnell, gold ring-money found at, 514 
Ross, C., Esq., Correspondence of the Mar- 
quis Cornwallis, 30 
Royal Academy, The, 3 
Household, The, 76 
Navy in 1742, 291 
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Royal Treasury, modes of depositing docu- 
ments in, 338 
Roydon Hall, East Peckham, 245 
Russell, Rev. F. W., Kett’s Rebellion in 
Norfolk, 574 
Sacheverell family, monuments of, 286 
Sagranus stone inscribed with Oghams, 393 
St. Bartholomew’s, Smithfield, capital of 
apse, voussoirs of choir, 609 
St. David’s Cathedral, 143 
St. Dogmael’s Abbey, ruins of, 393 
St. Doulough’s, near Dublin, 453 
St.George, celebration of the feast of, 560 
St. Kevin’s House, or Oratory, Glendalough, 
446 
Cell and Round Towers, 447 
St. Maelrubha, his History and Churches, 
149 
St. Odilien, figures graven on a rock at, 
396 
St. Quintin, William Thomas, Esq., memoir 
of, 423 
St. Thomas Becket, history of, 367 
relics of, 371 
Saxon weapons, examples of, 275 
Scalford Church, token found in, 156 
Scotland, Society of Antiquaries, proceed- 
ings of, 148 
Scott, Mr., and Lord Palmerston, 403 
Scrope, Abp., legalised murder of, 630 
Seals, ancient, 342 
Selections, Grave and Gay, 299 
Sellinger’s Round, tune of, 592 
Senhouse, Prior, monument of, 260 
Serpentine, the, 146 
Seven Bishops, medal with busts of the, 52 
Sewers in the fifteenth century, 108 
Shakspere, William, Sonnets of, 66 
Sheen Monastery, 153 
Sheerness Dock, foundation laid by Charles 
1I., 290 
Shetland, implements in stone found at, 150 
Shirley, E. P., Esq., The Noble and Gentle 
Men of England, 16 
the family of, 19 
Shoeing-horn, engraved, 156 
Shropshire, Antiquities of, 526 
Sierra Leone, Bishop of, memoir of, 187 
Sketch-book of Wilars de Honecort, 458 
Slade, Gen. Sir John, memoir of, 307 
Slave Trade, Canning’s Letter on, 123 
Smith, Prof. G., Inaugural Lecture of, 632 
Smithfield, Priory of St. Bartholomew, 610 
Smoke, A Volume of, 174 
Snuff and Snuff-boxes, 231 
Solferino, The Battle of, 177 
Some Years After, a Tale, 66 
Somersetshire Archeological and Natural 
History Society, 379, 505 
Somerton Church, architecture of, 384 
Somme, valley of the, 620 
Sonnets of William Shakspere, with Notes, 
66 
South Wales, Church of St. Patricio, 57 
Southwell, Robert, arrested at Uxendon, 511 


Staines, head of a lance found, 52 
Stanford Church, effigy in, 288 
Stanford’s Library Map of Australasia, 409 
Stanley, Rev. A. P., Historical Memorials of 
Canterbury, 367 
Stanton Harcourt, kitchen at, 109 
Stapleton, A. G., George Canning and his 
Times, 113 
Statue of a flying Victory, 253 
Statutes of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
333 
Steggall, John H., Life of, 69 
Stephenson, Robert, Esq., memoir of, 648 
Stevenson bequest, 45 
Stewardson, Thomas, Esq., memoir of, 538 
Stifford Church, brass in, 44 
Stonehall Manor, 162 
Story of a Pocket Bible, 633 
Strasburg, Congrés Archéologique de 
France at, 394 
aon Cathedral compared with Freiburg, 
—————— font and pulpit at, 519 
—_—————— painted windows in, 519 
aa — masons’ marks in, 519 
— City Museum and Library, 396 
MS. in the Library at, 516 
———— glass vase discovered near, 17 
Stuart family, medals of the, 327 
—— Lord James, M.P., memoir of, 419 
Lady Arabella, 562 
Prince Charles Edward, inscription on 
the monument of, 618 
Studies in English Poetry, 68 
Suffolk Institute of Archeology, 512 
Suffolk, discovery of flint weapons in, 150 
Sunningwell Church, communion-table at, 


Surrey Archaeological Society, meeting of, 
150 


Earl of, monument of, 513 
Sussex Archeological Society, meeting of, 
281 
Sutton Bonnington, restoration of St. Mi- 
chael’s Church at, 287 
— Valence, matrix of a seal found at, 43 
Swansea Castle, parapet of, 614 
Tankerville, Earl of, memoir of, 186 
Taunton Priory, 384 
Augustinian Priory of St. Mary, 
505 
Tavern-scene, woodcut of, 229 
Taylor, G. L., Marbles of Ancient Rome, 
481 
Thames, gill found in the, 52 
bronze hatchet found in the, 512 
Thetford, ear-ring found at, 512 
Things not Generally Known, 174 
Thomas, Rev. J. W., Translation of ‘the 
“Trilogy,” 69 
Thornbury Castle, 215 
Thornton Abbey, oriel window at, 213 
Thoughts during Sickness, 176 
Tipperary, gold fibula found in co., fate of, 
625 
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Titles of our Lord, The, 68 
Tobacco, History of, 225 
drinkers, picture of, 228 
pipes, collection of, 230 
Tobacconist’s shop, view of a, 229 
Tokens of the Seventeenth Century Described 
and Illustrated, 169 
Trader’s token, a rare, 52 
Treasure. trove, law of, 625 
Trebuchet, specimens of the, 467 
Trefforest, relics found at, 628 
Trilogy, The, translation of, 69 
Tripod of bronze, 156 
Tugby, double-edged sword found at, 156 
Twelve Foundations, The, &c., 67 
Two Holy Sacraments of the Christian 
Church, 68 
Twysden, Sir Roger, proceedings against, 
245 
Uphall, farm of, 161 
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G. 184; Hon. E. 
§31; Hon. H. W. 
184; Hon. R. 89; 
J. N. 545; L. 482; 
Lt.-Col. P. 198; 
Lord,75; Mrs. A. 
181; Mrs. A. H. 
637; Mrs. G. G. 
J. 413; Mrs. J. 
G. 181; M. S. 
541; R. 654 

Campion, R. 93; T. 
432 

Cane, S. 656 

Cann, T. 544 

Canning, F.C. 431; 
Mrs. F. C. 413; 
S. 530 

Cannington, G. R. 
188 

Cannon, E. B. 656; 
S. 434 

Cape, A. 318 

Capel, F. A. L. 532 

Capper, Mrs. W. C. 
300 


Carbonell, R. W. 201 
Carden, Mrs. 78; 
R. A. 418 
Cardew, C. L. 532 
Cardwell, Mr. 76 
Carew, H. W. S. 
641; R. T. 303 
Carey, L. De L. 529; 
T. G. 302 
Carlisle, Earl of, 76 
Carlyon, A. E. 82; 
Mrs. P. 77 
Carmac, H. S. 183 
Carmichael, J. 415; 
J.D. 185 
Carnac, F. E. 197 
Carne, J. 428; Mrs. 
J.W.N, 181 
Carnegie, A. 641 
Carpenter, S. O. 434 
Carr, E, M.183; H. 
H. 182; R. 89; 
T. 427 
Carrington, E. 546 
Carruthers, Mrs. C. 
92 
Carstairs, J. 657 
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Carter, C. 544; E. 
82; F.417; F, Re 
93; J.527; W. H. 
202 

Cartmell, Mrs. 637 

Cartwright, H.A.89 ; 
Lady E. 412 

Carus- Wilson, A.658 

Carver, C. E. 79; 
E. B.S. 201; E. 
E. 642 

Carwithen, L. A. 199 

Casher, C. E. 529 

Cassaigne, J. G. 201 

Cassidy, A.533;J.305 

Castendieck, A, A. 
317 

Castlerosse, Lord, 76 

Caswell, W. 314 

Cater, E. 304 

Cates, G. 203 

Catheart,A.77; Mrs. 
77 

Catley, W. 638 

Catliff, W. W. 530 

Cator, B. A. 545 

Cattley, W. 305 

Causton, F. 81 

Cauvir, A. 541 

Cave, C. D. 416; 
E. G. 641; J. H. 
§29 

Cavendish, Hon. E. 
A. 185; Lady E. 
77,78 

Cavie, W. W. 431 

Caw, J. 529 

Cawley, J. 198 

Cayley, G. A. 184 

Cayzer, T. 183 

Cazalet, M.656; Mrs. 
G. H. 413 

Cazenove, H. 657; 
M. 417 

Ceeland, J. H. 198 

Chaffer, 8. 185 

Challen, S. 414 

Chalmer, F. 428 

Chalmers, F. 82; J. 
H. 415; Lt. O. L. 
416; W. H. 313 

Chamberlain, Lady, 
181; H. P. 304 

Chamberlayne, E. 
430 

Chamberlin, E. 305 

Chambers, M. 80; 
Mrs. R. H. 528; 
R. 184 

Chamney, E. 415 

Chance, J. F. 416; 
Mrs. G. 528; P. 
L. 302 

Chandler, A.H. 183 ; 
W. 656 


Chaplin, Mrs. W. A. 
637; T. A. 658 
Chapman, C. 658; 
E. 1. 638 ; L. 416; 
M. 657; Miss C. 
658; S. 198; W. 
R. 199 

Chappel, L. J. 79; 
W. P. 185 

Charelton, E. J. 82 

Charrington, Mrs. E. 
181; Mrs. S. 637; 
N. 94 

Charteris, Lady M. 
413 


Chataway, Mrs. T. 
E. 301 


Chater, F. 80 
Chatterton, 
80; M. 315 
Chauncy, E. A. 79 
Chavasse, Mrs, W. 
412 
Cheales, Mrs. A. 528 
Checkley, Miss, 318 
Cheesbrough, J. 539 
Cherry, E. 94 
Chetwode, Lady E. 
J. 198 
Cheves, A, 185 
Chichester, Hon. G. 
A. H. 304 
Child, C. 640; M. 
655; Miss A. 657 
Childe, Mrs. A. 300 
Chilton, T. 435 
Chinery, L. 438 
Chippendale, W. 416 
Chirnside, Mrs.J.301 
Chisholm, G. T. 540 
Chitty, Mrs. T, 413 ; 
Mrs. T. E. 637 ; 
Mrs. W. T. 301 
Choate, Hon. R. 314 
Cholmeley, H. 653 
Cholmondely, Mrs. 
R. H. 78 
Cholwich, M. A. A. 
202 
Chorley, M. 642 
Christie, Mrs. W. L. 
636; R. M. 641; 
W. D. 412 
Christison, J. F. S. 
200 
Church, M. A. 79 
Churchill,G.L. 4380 ; 
H. A. 180; Lady 
A. S. 181 
Churton, S. M. 184 
Clapham, Mrs. S. 
429; T. 90; W. 
H. 315 
Clare, T. B. 641 
Clark, J. 427; J. G. 


Lady, 
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82; J. H. 414; L. 
314; Mrs. E. 528; 
Mrs. J. H. 413; 
T. 92; W. 199 
Clarke, A. R. 316; 
J. 201, 202; M. 
656; Mrs. H. P. 
636; N. R. 316; 
T. C. 416; T. J. 
639; W. 657 
Clarkson, J. C. Ax 
184 
Claudet, H. 416 
Claughton, P, C. 77 
Clavering, A. 533 
Claxton, M. 428 
Clayley, D. 642 
Clayton,.H. 303 
Cleaver, W. H. 305 
Clement, Capt. C. T. 
318 


Clennell, S. 429 
Clere, F. L. 531 
Clerk, J. H. 314; 
Lt.-Col. F. 184 
Clifford, Col. S. 531; 
E.182; Hon. Mrs 
H. 301 
Clipperton, Mrs. 412 
Clive, G. 76; Hon 
R. W. 317 
Cloete, J. C. 688 
Close, F. A. 640; 
M. 183 
Clough, C. B. 427; 
S. 80 


Clouston, H. 642 
Clowes, P. 183 - 
Clutterbuck, Lt. C. 
428; Lt. C.H. 540 
Clyde, Mrs. J. 93. 
Coales, Mrs. T. 528 
Coates, F. D. A. 80 
Cobb, E. F. J. 415; 
W. F. 417 
Cobbold, C. 318 
Cobden, Mr. 76 
Cochran, A. 303 
Cochrane, Lady,413; 
Mrs. R. 301 
Cockburn, Lady E. 
185; M. S. 418; 
S. L. 183 
Cockerton, J. 530 
Codd, Mrs. A. G. 78 
Codgreve, J. F. 541 
Coke, Mrs. G.F. 636 
Colborne, J. 540 
Cole, C. 199; G. E. 
317; H. 429; J. 
H. 302 
Coleman, E, 528; 
M. R. 80 
Coleridge, A. J, 304 
Coley, A. 430 
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Collard, J. S. 79 
Collet, J. E. 91 
Collin, A. 417; H. 
F. 417 
Collinge, A. B. 530 
Collingwood, Lt. T. 
H. 197 
Collins, J. 318, 656 ; 
J.S. 4384; M. A. 
183; W. 82 
Collis, B. 531; E. 
G. 532; S. 629 
Collisson, M. 639 
Collyns, H. M. 317 
Colman, Mrs. E. 528 
Colquhoun, L. 199 
Coltson, W. 428 
Colville, M. G. 546 
Comber, Lt. G. M. 
182 
Compton, C. C. 531; 
J. B. 654 
Coniam, J. 434 
Conington, C. 638 ; 
M. J. 182 
Connop, S. 431 
Connor, K. M. 656; 
Mrs. G. H. 636 
Conolly, G. S. 653 
Conroy, H. G. 184 
Consterdine, J. 531 
Conybeare, Mrs. J. 
C. 636 
Cook, A. 430; A. B. 
657; A. F. 93; 
J. A. 540 
Cooke, C. 79; E. A. 
185; H. 656; J. 
H. 654; J. W. 531 
Cookman, C. C. 92 
Cookson, H. 532; J. 
182; Mrs. W. J. 
300; S. 532 
Cooley, S. J. 417 
Coombe, C. 318 ; E. 
417 
Cooper, A. 416; C. 
183; C. E. 654; 
E. 433 ; F.B. 315; 
J. F. 416; Major 
D. 656 ; R. J.530; 
T. 433; W. 318; 
Ww. S.C. 81 
Coote, A. 91; Mrs. 
E. 301 
Copplestone, 
M. 416 
Corbet, R. 431 
Corbett,Capt.W.639 
Corby, W. 91 
Corey, Mrs. 94 
Cork, M. J. A. 182 
Corsellis, Mrs. A. A. 
181 
Coryton, Miss, 543 


Capt. 
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Cory, J. E. 79 

Cosby, R. A. G. 639 

Cotman, J. N. 302 

Cottingham, E. C. 
640 

Cottle, E. H. 638; 
R. 200 

Cotton, A. 532; Mrs. 
H. C. 78 


Coucy, Chev. F. de, 


316 
Counsell, W. 543 
Courcy, Mrs. J. S. 
B. de, 77 
Courtenay, W. 544 
Cousens, Mrs. R. T. 
78 
Cousins, G. L. 314 
Coventry, J. 658 
Cowan, E. 90; M. 
186 
Cowell, C. H. 183 
Cowie, H. 305; J. 
654; R. 93 
Cowlishaw, S. 90 
Cowper, Right Hon. 
W. F. 300 
Cox, E. R. 638; G. 
H. R. 81; Mrs. 
A. 413; Mrs. T. 
636; O. 433 
Cozens, J. B. 430 
Crabb, Mrs. A. 181 
Crace,F. 435 
Crackenbury, Capt. 
R. G. 314 
Cradock, F. 532 
Craig, Capt. A. S. 
182; Miss E. 201 
Crampton, J.D. 434; 
Mrs. W. N. 636 
Crane, T. 202 
Craven, J. 81; Mrs. 
C. A. A. 300 
Crawford, Capt. R. 
B. 302; D. 303; 
E. M. 541; H. 
W. 532 ; K.I.78; 
Mrs. R. F. 181; 
R. 77 
Crawfurd, O. 304 
Crawley, M. 416 
Crawshay, H. 417; 
M. 533, 638; R. 
90 
Creasy. Mrs. 181 
Creed, F. 544 
Creery, E. 415 
Cleghorn, C. 89 
Cregoe, M. G. 90 
Creighton, Lt. R.541 
Cremorne, Lord, 76 
Crespigny, H. de, 
197 
Crewe, M. B. 640 


Crichton, M. A. 201 
Crickitt, H. C. 182 
Cridland, A. J. 435 
Crifton, A. C. 657 


Cripps, J. 545; J. 


M. 641; Mrs. H. 
W. 528 
Criswick, Mrs. J. 78 


Croft, Lt.-Col. J. T. 


658 
Crofton, E. 304 
Crofts, J. 638 
Croker, E. 199; R. 
184 
Crompton, M. 418; 
M. U. M. 544 
Crook, Mrs. J. 301 
Croome, A. 318; T, 
C. 318 
Cropper, J. C. H. 
533 


Crosby, R. 315 
Croser, W. 198 
Crossman, G. D. 416 
Crosthwait, A. C. 417 
Crowe, J. T. 655; 
R. 83; W. L. 417 
Crowther, A. S. R. 
J. F. 304 
Crozier,G. P. K. 638 
Cruttenden, C. 82; 
F, A.414; G. W. 
80 
Cubitt, Mrs. G. 301; 
S. F. 418 
Culley, Mrs. G. 637 
Culverwell, S. H. G. 
92 
Cumberbatch, Mrs. 
L. H. 77 
Cumberlege, Lt. J.C. 
428 


Cumby, A. J. 185 
Cuming, C. 79; Mrs. 
E. W. 413 
Cumming, Lady G. 
C. 181; M. 302 
Cummins, C. R. 533 
Cunliffe, Gen. Sir R. 
H. 434, 541 
Cuningham, W. F. 
94; C. 412 
Cuninghame, 
300 
Cuppage,J.M’D.532 
Cure, Mrs. L. C. 180 
Curling, J. 91 
Currey, B.S. 82; C. 
653; M. 656 
Currie, M. 531 
Cursham, M. E. 416 
Curteis, E.542; Mrs. 
H. M. 181 
Curtis, G. R. 314; 
J. R. 180; Mrs. 


Mrs. 


C. 301; Mrs. W. 
E.637; R. W. 654 

Cusack, J. W. 180 

Cust,C. 1.417; Lady 
E. 637 

Cuthbert, E. 545 

Cutler, C. S. 183; 
E. 659 

Cuvelje, A. E. 418 

D’Aeth, Mrs. N. H. 
528 

Dain, F. R. 638 

Dalby, I. 90 

Dalgliesh, J. 202 

Dalton, E. A. 542; 
M., M. 530; Mrs, 
H. 414 

Daly, M. B. 302 

Dalzell, Hon. Mrs. 
413 

Dames, Mrs, C. 528 

Dandy, F. 529 

Dangan, Visc. 412 

Daniell, H. P. 196; 
Mrs. 412; P. 654 

Dann, E. 658 

Danvers, M. 532 

Darbishire, Mrs. H. 
A. 637 

Darby, R. B. 431 

Darcey, A. B. 94 

D’Arcy, Col. G. A. 
in Fe 

Darke, E. 431 

Darling, Mrs. C. H. 
77; R. I. 418 

Dashwood, G. 314 

Daubeny, E. 654 

Daukins, E. H. F. 
184 

David, C. 434 

Davidson, Col. J. 
89; J. P. F. 81; 
L. 80; Mrs. 658; 
T. 92 

Davie, S. 314 

Davies, A. C. 530; 
Capt. M. W. 418; 
Col. J. S. 202; 
D. 196; E. H. 
414; H. 544; J. 
639; J. L. 418; 
Mrs. H. D. 180; 
R. 88; S. 315; 
T. 544 

Davis, B. 79; E. 
91; G. E. 582; 
S. 819; S C. 
416 

Davison, E. G. 81; 
Mrs. C. E. 182; 
R. 531 

Davy, H. B. 317 

Dawkins, C. F. B. 
431; E. H.8 
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Dawson, Capt. W. 
658; Lt. W. 182; 
Mrs. E. 528; R. 
530 

Day, H. 640; I. R. 
529; I. C. 434 

Dayman, J. 202 

Deacon, F. 82; M. 
416; S. 657 

Dealtry, A. M. 640; 
G. N. 652 

Deane, A. M. 542; 
Mrs. G. O. 181; 
Mrs. R. W. 413 

Dearman, Mrs. S. 
656 

Deasy, Serjeant, 76 

Deedes, H. C. 186 

Dehn, Gen. 432 

Delafons, H. 640 

De La Mere, J. 431 

De L’Isle and Dud- 
ley, Lady, 302 

Delves, J. 547 

Dendy S. F. 434; 
S. W. 317 

Denison, H. 319; 
I, 197 

Denne, E. 81; H. 


Denshire, E. M. A. 
184; W. C. 184 
DeSausmarez, Capt. 

D. 658 
Dent, Lieut. R. W. 
428 
Denton, E. 429 
Derby, Rt. Hon. E. 
G. Earl of, 180 
Dering, Capt. H. 80 
Dermer, T. M. 430 
Des Forges, M. A. 
415 


De Souza, L. 416 

De Tabley, G. M. 
Dow. Lady, ‘656; 
Lord, 76 

Dethick, A. S. 546 

Devas, Mrs. T. 181 

Deverill, G. S. 655 

Devey, E. 430 

Dewar, A. 544 

Dewe, S. 416; W. 
196 

Dewing, F. E. 417 

Dewsnap, M. 417 

Dibden, E. 640 

Dick, A. R. 303; J. 
D. 305 

Dicken, C. M. 547 

Dickens, Capt. R. 
M. 657 

Dickins, W. P. 81 
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Dickinson, J. 639; 
Mrs. L. 301; W. 
T. 91 

Dickson, D. 198; 
G. H. 653; J. F. 
184; W. C. T. 
80 

Digby, A. E. 315; 
Mrs. J. D. W. 
413 

Digenes, C. M. 415 

Dignam, T. 434 

Dillon, Hon. G. F. 
L. 185 

Dimmock, J. 529 

Dinning, J. 319 

Dirom, A. L. 82; 
Capt. 82 

Disbrowe, H. S. 183 

Disney, Capt. E. J. 
302 

Dixon, "H. 184; H. 
WwW 


79 

Dobson, W. C. 431 

Dodd, J. M. 417; 
M. 641 

Dodgson, J. C. 638 

Dods, A. 94 

Domvile, C. 655; 
W. 653 

Donne, Mrs. B. J. 
M. 637 

Donnelly, Maj. T. 
B. 541 

Donner, S. H. 185 

Dore, J. 89 

Dorington, J. E. 
414 

Dorville, T. E. 427 

Dougal, G. 431 

Donglas, A. A. 304; 
C. E. 305; C. C. 
641; E. 639; E. 
O. 641; H. 654; 
H. C. 641; Miss 
C. 318; P. H. 
532 

Dowden, E. A. 640 

Dowell, A. M. 302; 
J. E. 304 

Dowling, R. B. 543 

Downer, J. 541 

Downes, C. 315 ; R. 
652 

Downing, G. 90 

Downward, T. 318 

Dowsett, C. F. 639 

Doxat, E. 200 

Drake, F. E. T. 308 ; 
Rear-Adm. 531 

Drakeford, C. 545 

Drawbridge, E. S. 
530 

Drewe, A. C. 414 

Drought, J. A. 198 


Druce, J. 81 - 

Drummond, F. B. 
314; Hon. Mrs. 
E. 413; Lt.-Gen. 
B. 527; Lt.-Col. 
H.M. 533; Mrs. 
F. B. 414 

Drury, Mrs. H. 180 

Duberly, Lady E. 
544 


Du Boulay, L. H. 
81; Mrs. F. H. 
180 

Du Cane, R. 304 

Ducie, Earl of, 180 

Ducket, M. J. 202 

Duckworth, W. A. 
531 

Du Croz, Mrs. C. 
A. 181 

Dudin, Mrs. J. W. 
413 

Duff, A. J. G. 639; 
J. 315 

Duke, L. 638 

Dummett, M. E. 
658 

Dunbar, Sir W. 76; 
Sir W. 180 

Duncan, C. H. 90; 
T. 305 

Duncombe, Hon. C. 
639; Mrs. G. T. 
528; Mrs. G. T. 
636 

Dundas, Mrs, A. D. 
301 


Dunlap, A. P. 80 
Dunn, M. 183; S. 
818; Vice-Adm. 
Sir D. 94 
Dunstan, J. M. 81 
Dunsterville, E. B. 
541 
Du Pre, E. M. 418 
Durieu, L. 418 
Dury, Mrs. J. 301 
Dutton, A. 82 
Dyas, J. E. 183 
Dyer, Mrs. S. 528 
Dykes, Capt. R. 
547 ; M. 79 
Dymock, L. 185 
Dymond, M. 529 
Eadon, F. H. E. 
186 
Eaglefield, W. A. 
429 
Earle, G. 184; W. 
C. 431 
Earnshaw, J. 540 
Earwaker, A. 198 
Eastcott, R. D. 656 
Easter, E. 640 
Eastham, J. 318 
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Easton, L. E. E. 83 
Eaton, E. 201 3 
Ebrington, Lt.-Col. 
639 
Eccles, Ww. 
430 
Ede, M. L. 545 
Eden, Capt. H. N. 
655; Hon. W. G. 
77; Lady, 181; 
L. F.C. 79; Mrs. 
F. M. 413 
Edimann, C. 82 
Edleston, M. A. 
186; S. R. M. 
186 
Edmonstone, Hon. 
Mrs. G. F. 314 
Edward, Mrs. J. 
413 
Edwardes, Hon. R. 
180; Lady, 94. 
Edwards, E. 201; 
J. K. 414; M. 
95, 315, 429; M. 
A. 317; Mrs. W. 
3818; W.201, 544, 
656; W. T. 95, 
198 
Edwards- Moss, Mrs. 
T. 78 
Edwy, G. 640 
Egerton, H. 304 
Egg, E. T. 530 
Egleton, J. 314 
Eglington, Countess 
of, 412 
Eldborough, T. 545 
Eld, Mrs. P. 181 
Elgee, C. 80 
Elgin, Earl of, 76 
Eliot, P. F. 183 
Eliott, E. E. A. 532 
Ellacott, G. 433 
Ellershaw, J. 81 
Ellery, J. 182 
Elliot, Hon G. 77; 
Hon. W. G. C. 
300; M. 79 
Elliott, Hon. H. G. 
180; J. 81; R. 
416 
Ellis, A. A. 530; 
A.M. E. 82; E. 
L. 427; L. 529; 
R. 94; R. M. 
182 
Ellison, J. 412; N. 
F 


Hon. 


. 531 
Elphinstone, P. A. 
302 
Elrington, Mrs. R. 
J. 78 


Else, F. E. 185 
Elston, S, 415 
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Elwes, L. G. 185; 
Mrs. R. 301; R. 
C. 532 

Elworthy, E. 415 

Elyard, S. 544; S. 
H. 415 

Emes, R. 202 

Engel, M. C. 305 

England, C. F. 304; 
R. 92; T. 92 

Engleheart, G. D. 
305 

Erskine, A. A. 415; 
Hon. Mrs. B. 
300; Mrs. C. C, 
92 


Eskrigge, Mrs. W. 
L. 301 


Espinasse, L. A. 640 
Essington, E. E, 91 
Eustace, R. H. 305 
Evans, A. 303; D. 
529; F. M. 529; 
H. D. 639; M. 
201; M. A. 641; 
Mrs. G. W, 181; 
Mrs. J. L. 528; 
Mrs. R. H. 301; 
R. B. 544; S. 203 
Eveleigh, G. H. 654 
Everard, G. 82 
Evered, J. G. C. 
415 
Everest, Dr. G. 
655; Mrs. 413 
Everett, T. E. 545 
Everitt, R. 319 
Everley, Visc. 300 
Evers, Mrs, F. 413 
Eversley, E. J. 545 
Every, Sir H. F. 
532 
Evitt, Mrs. F. 413 
Ewart, C. H. 414; 
Mrs. J. 637 ; Mrs. 
J. A. 528 
Exley, J. T. 530 
Eyre, E. 90; Mrs. 
H. R. 6386; W. 
653 
Eysham, E. 319 
Fagan, Mrs. 181 
Fagge, F. A. J. 316; 
R. E. W. 91 
Fairbairn, P. 432 
Fairfax, L. 183 
Fairholme, Mrs, W 
182 
Fairlie, Sir C. C. 92 
Fairtlough, C. E. 
184 
Faith, E. 641 
Faithfull, G. 418 
Falkland, L. B 
Vise. 641 
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Fanner, S. 82 
Fanning, W. 316 
Fanshawe, C. R. 
427 
Farnaby, Mrs. 637 ; 
Sir C. F. 427 
Farncombe, J. 640 
Farquhar, Hon. Mrs. 
H. 637 
Farquharson, Capt. 
A. 182 
Farr, C. 315 
Farrar, S. A. E. 302 
Farrant, W. 546 
Farrell, M. 655 
Farrer, F. M. 94; 
H. L. 302; Mrs. 
T. H. 636 
Farthing, E. M. 
414 


< 


Faulkner, H. 
196 


Filmore, L. 641 

Findlay, J. 428 

Finzi, F. A. 317 

Firmstone, J, 184 

Fisher, C. H. 529; 
E. §29; J. cS. 
185; M. L. 641 ; 
R. B. 540; S. 
9+ 


Fitch, W. S. 202 

Fitton, E.-B. 302 

Fitz - Gerald, Capt. 
J. C. 91;.8. EB. 
530 

Fitzgerald, C. M. 
546; J. D. 76; 


M. M. 303 

Fitzherbert, J. K. 
3804; Mrs. 300; 
Mrs. B, 413 


. Fitz-Maurice, L. S. 


304; M. L. 414 


Faussett, Mrs. H. Fitzmaurice, Hon. 
G. 181 Mrs. W. E. 431 
Faweett, Col, W. Fitzmayer, J. L. 

545 430 
Faweus, Mrs, R. Fitz Roy, E. K. 
412 L’E. 183 
A. 


Fawns, Mrs. J. 


78 
Feranhead, M. 90 
Fielding, Vise’ts, 77 
Fell, M. G. 654 
Fellowes, Capt. C. 
184; Capt. W. 
H, 302 
Fellows, J. W. 543 
Feltham, H. J. 418 
Fenn, R. L. 82 
Fennell, H. J. 302 
Fenton, D. A. 91 
Fenwick, E. 304 
Ferguson, A. 200; 
Col. 79; I. 541; 
J. 541; R. 302; 
R. C. 544 
Fergusson, Sir J. 


Fermoy, Lady, 527 
Ferrier, M. B. 654; 
S. 80 
Ferris, Vice-Adm. 
Festing,C. L. E. 80. 
Fetherstonhaugh, F. 
J. 185 
Ffarington, H. 655 
Ffrance, M. 182 
Ffoulkes, W. W. 418 
Field, A. F. 417; 
M. 202; M. 
532 


Fielder, T. 654 
Filder, W. M. 533 
Filmer, M. 93 


Fitzroy, Mr. 76 
Fitz Simon, J, C. 
531 


Fleming, Col. J. 
316 


Fletcher, A. 640; 
W. M, 305 

Florissac, Marq. de 
B. de, 544 

Flower, E. F. 8&0; 


G. 94; PB. W. 
304 
Foot, Mrs. J. J. 


528; S. 543; W. 
R. 303 

Fooks, C. A. O. 81 

Forbes, A. 530, 531 ; 
Cc. H. 656; E. 
544; G. 429; J. 
J. 656 ; Mrs, 413; 
S.J. P. 302 

Ford. J. 532; M. H. 
804; W. 544 

Forrest, Mrs. 637 

Forrester, D. 318; 
W. 82 

Forshaw, M. 418 

Forster, G. 304; J. 
F. 182; M. ‘y. 
412 

Forsyth, I. 90 

Fort, Mrs. R. 300 


A. Fortescue, Hon. J. 


W. 543; Lord C, 
76 

Fortescue - Knotes- 
ford, F. 89 





Forward, S. 90 
Fosbery, E. 317; 
Mrs. G. V. 412 

Foss, Capt. C. 432 
Foster, A. 199; A. 
D 686< CG J. 


418; J. 654; R. 


93 
Foulkes, W. C. 547 
Fountaine, C. J. 546 
Fowden, R. 317 
Fowler, C. 433; F. 
S. 185; R. 415; 
R. W. 657 
Fox, C. S. L. 183; 
J. E.544; Mrs, A. 
L. 413; Mrs. H. 
655; R. E. S. 305 
S. 93; T. 426 
France, Mrs, F. A. 
H. 636 
Francis, Mrs.P.181; 
W. 199 
Francklyn, Mrs. 77 
Frankland, C. 200; 
E. 305 
Franklin, M.E. 530; 
Mrs. C. T. 636; 
Mrs, E. B. H. 528 
Franks, Lt.W.A.414 
Fraser, A. 658; R. 
429 
Frederick, A. T. 79 
Freeborn, Mr. 90 
Freeling, Capt. S. 77 
Freeman, C. 93; Mr. 
197; Mrs. C. 301 
Fremantle, T. F. 417 
French, A. 202; E. 
202; E. A. 654; 
J.J. 544; Maj. J. 
541 
Frend, A. 302; S. 
418 
Frere, J.654; P. H. 
303; Mrs. H. T. 
527; T. 196 
Frerichs, J. H. 544 
Freshwater, S. 201 
Fresne, A. du, 531 
Friend, S. 417 
Fripp, F. 532 
Frith, J. F. 316 
Fry, L. 53); O. S. 
638; R. 529 
Fryer, J. 434; Mrs. 
F. D. 636 
Fuller, Capt. A. B. 
531; J.82; J. A. 
543; W. W. 546 
Furley, W. H. 655 
Furneaux, Mrs. W. 
D. 636 
Furnival, J. 80 
Fursdon, Mrs. (.637 
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Furse, A. 303 
Furze, J. N. 202 
Fusedale, A. 198 
Fussell, S. C. 656 
Fyfe, C. 182 
Fynes- Clinton, C. 
529 
Gabb, G. W. 653 
Gaddy, D. 200 
Gage, G. 80 
Gainsford, T. 640 
Gairdner, Mrs. W. 
J. 180; W. J. 
M’L. 544 
Galbraith, E. 196; 
H.P.304; J.S.414 
Gale, C. E. 305; E. 
304; E. A. 530; 
K. 639; W. 201 
Galeazzi, Maj. M. 
A. 656 
Gales, T. 655 
Gall, Mrs. R. H. 300 
Gallway, Lady P.636 
Galsworthy, W. 91 
Galton, Mrs. R. C. 
301 
Gambier, A. S. 81 
Gamble, G. 639; J. 
R. 317 
Gambrill, R. S. 182 
Game, G. 79 
Gamlen, C. A. 428 
Gandy, E.94; J.654 
Gant, F. J. 533 
Gardener, P. 418 
Gardiner, C. G. 542; 
R. B. 314 
Gardner, M. E. 80 
Mrs. 301; T. 529 
Gardom, Mrs. J. W. 
413 
Garland, J. 90; L. 
L. 304 
Garnett, T. 426 
Garnier, T. 412 
Garrett, Mrs. J. D. 
300 
Garrod, J. 94 
Garth, H. 540 
Gascoyne, Mrs. W. 
W. 78 
Gash, M. J. 183 
Gaskell, F. 91 
Gates, A. E. 414 
Gaussen, J. A. 642 
Gawtress, W. 8.435 
Gedney, J. 185 
Gee, Mrs. T. 78 
Geldard, F. A. 547 
Gelling, A. 313, 427 
George, E. 542; H. 
545; H. T. 530; 
J.C. 427 
Georgu, Prof. 529 


Gent. Maa. Vou. 


Index to Names. 


Gerard, E. 418; J. 
S. 418 
Getting, C. T. 184 
Gibbins. Mrs. 197 
Gibbons, J. V. 641 
Gibbs, E. S. 81; 
Mrs.G.M. 802; S. 
198 
Gibson, C. 94, 434; 
E. 434; E.P.531; 
M. 76; Rt. Hon. 
T. M. 180 
Giffard, F. W. 539 
Gilbard, I. M. 317 
Gill, M. 656; M.A. 
430 
Gillespie, Dr. A. 432 
Gillett,E.415 ; G.82 
Gillham, M. 639 
Gilmour, J. 638; 
Lt.-Gen. C, 541 
Gilpin, Mr. 76; M. 
L. 91 


Ginger, T. 657 
Gipps, E. 303; H. 
P. 199 
Girdon, I. D. 435 
Gist, H. W. 418 
Gladstone, Mrs. T. 
H. 528; W. E.75 
Glanville, Earl, 75 
Glazbrook, Mrs. H. 
637 
Glenie, S. M. 314 
Glubb, P. S. 531 
Glyn, Mrs. St.L.414 
Glynne, H. 202 
Goble, E. G. 428 
Gocher, Mrs.C, 414; 
T. 641 
Godby, G. C. 185 
Goddard, Comm. G. 
658; G. 201 
Godfrey, Mrs. P.527 ; 
T. 82; T. S. 315 
Goff, R. 302 
Goldie, Capt. R. 428 
Golding, W. 199 
Goldsmid, A. 184 
Goldstone, W. 81 
Gooch, Lady, 182 
Good, J. E.540; W. 
C. 546 
Goodall, Maj. G. 
430; M. A. 656 
Goodchild, E.M.201 
Gooderson, T.Y. 545 
Goodhall, H. E. 544 
Goodman, C.M.428; 
Sir G. 546 
Goodrich, M. 657 
Goodridge, M. A. 
658; Mrs.J.C.300 
Goodson, Mrs.J. 414 
Goodwill, R. 318 
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Goodwyn, E.G. 185; 
Lt. H. 314 
Gordon, C. 92; C. 
D.641; G.C.196; 
Hon. Mrs.181; H. 
M.79; Lord R. S. 
202; Mrs.C.W.181 
Gore, Mrs. 78; Mrs. 
W. R..O. 300 
Goring, C. 318; G. 
431; H. 92 
Gortz, F. 641 
Gough, S. 544 
Gould, M. 430; R. 
430 
Goulty, W. R. 639 
Grace, Mrs. J. 77 
Gracie, Mrs.G.S.636 
Graham, A. M. 303; 
D. 199; E. 414, 
431; E. L. 418; 
H. M. 184; Lady 
A.C. 418 ; M.658 
Grahame, J. I. 185 
Granard, Countess 
of, 413 
Granger, H. G. 654 
Grange, W. N. 92 
Grant, F.J.638; H. 
D. 183; I. J. M. 
639; J.81; J.P. 
182; Mrs.G.300; 
Mrs.T.181; R.91; 
Sir A. 80; Sir J. 
432 
Grantham, E. 200 
Granville, Mrs. A. 
K. B. 528 
Grassett, A. I. 79 
Grattan, H. 202 
Graves, Capt. 81; 
E.92; F.546 ; Lt. 
A. 540 
Gray, Col. J. 427; 
F.638; L.I. 431; 
Mrs, R. A. 412 
Greatheed, S. 429 
Greaves, Mrs. J. 300 
Green, A. M. 182; 
C.202; H.W.541; 
1. 305; Lt.-Col.G. 
W.G.82; Mrs.H. 
8.78; R.414; R. 
A. 183 
Greenaway, F.E.415 
Greene, A. 543 
Greenham, W. 183 
Greenhill, E. 316 
Greenough, R. 198 
Greenway, E. 656 
Greenwell, N. 92 
Greenwood, G. 80; 
H.B.531; 1.531; 
M. S. 92; T. 414 
Gregg, H. F. 642 


677 


Gregorie, C. F. 639 
Gregory, H.M. 303 ; 
M.200; Mrs.J.B. 
77; M. V. 198 
Gregson, J. 196 
Greig, C. 415; J. 
540; J. R. 199 
Grenfell, C. E. 642; 
G. A. 304 
Grenville, C. 655; 
S. N. 417 
Gresley, H. L. 431; 
Mrs. C. 300 
Greville, Mrs. S.413 
Grey, Capt. A. 81; 
Hon. W. G. 180; 
Miss, 431; M. S, 
433; Mrs. 527; 
Mrs. C.G.77; Sir 
G. 76 
Gribble, W. 656 
Grieves, S. 641 
Griffith,E.197; Mrs. 
C. M. 300; S. 198 
Griffiths, M. 641; 
Mrs, G. S. 637 
Griffits, A. 641 
Grimes, E. 92 
Grindle, G. E. 641. 
Groom, S. R. 201 
Grove,Maj.W.C.198 
Groves, H.C.J. 638; 
J.W.89; Maj. J. 
R. 655 
Grundy, B. J. 639; 
W. M. 481 
Grut, N. 95 
Grylis, C. G. 304; 
E. 640; E. T. 182 
Guerney, T. 540 
Guest, C. M. 304; 
E, 530 
Guise, Mrs, W.V. 78 
Gulston, Mrs. A. J. 
528 
Gun, Maj. W. 316 
Gundry, Mrs.J.S.77 
Gunnell, H. 533 
Gunuer, W. H. 196 
Guppy, B. 544 
Gurdon, P. 417 
Gurney, Mrs. H. E. 
301 


Guthrie, C. G. 318; 
Mrs. T. A., 636 
Gutteres, F. 82 
Guy, H. 546 
Gwatkin, Mrs.F.301 
Gwillim, J. 88 
Gwilt,J.546; M.201 
Gwyn, C. L, 429; J. 
K. 82 
Gyll, L, E. 532 
Haddan, J. L. 185 
Hadley, H. 429 


40 
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Haggard, C. 82 
Haggett, Mrs.H.528 
Hague, Mrs.W.D.77 
Hagyard, R. 429 
Haig,J.544; Mrs.315 
Hailes, Capt. H. W. 
428 
Haines, F. 80 
Hale, C. C. 182; E. 
90; F. 417; W. 
P. 185 
Halford, C. A. D. 
185; E. F. 547 
Halkett, Lady, 527; 
Mrs, 412 
Hall, A. 319, 654; 
C. 80, 93; E. 654; 
E. T. 89; G.C. 
546; H. 183, 544; 
J.434; J. M.640; 
J.R.79; M.418; 
M.J.303; Mrs. T. 
H. 78; Sir B. 180; 
S. M. A. 182 
Hallet, E. M. 81 
Hallewell, N. 80 
Halsey, W. S. 303 
Halson, C. A. 653 
Halsted, G. 317 
Hambro, Mrs.C. 301 
Hamer, E. 529 
Hames, W. 313 
Hamilton, A.91; C. 
202; F.77, 180; 
F.M.184; G.197; 
I. H. B. 659; J. 
184, 655; M. M. 
94; Mrs. H. M. 
414; Mrs. J. F.C. 
301; W. R. 201 
Hamilton, Brandon 
and Chatelherault, 
Duchess of, 91 
Hammack, Dr.F.541 
Hammick, C. L. 94 
Hammond, J. 80, 
813; W. C.314 
Hampden, M.G. 543 
Hanbury, G. 529; 
M.417; Mrs.C.A. 
412; Mrs. O. 528 
Hancock, T. 434; 
W. 656 
Handcock, Hon.Mrs. 
R. 527 
Handforth, S. J. 79 
Handley, C. 316, 
655 
Handyside, L. 305 
Hankey, S. 183 
Hanney, Mrs. J. L. 
412 
Harbord, Mrs. J. 413 
Harborough, R. S., 
- Earl of, 316 
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Harcourt, W. V. 641 
Harding, C. G. 304; 
Lt.-Col. 542 


Hardinge, Hen. Mrs. 


A.E.528; Maj.415 
Hardisty, E. J. 546 
Hards, G. 545 
Hardstaff, C. A.416, 

532 
Hardy, A.M.F. 654; 

J.P. 305 ; M. 305; 

S. 429, 658 
Hare, B. 543; Lt. 

E. M. 198 
Harewood, C’tess.- 

Dow. of, 657 
Hargrave, B. L. 641 
Hargreaves, Mrs.412 
Harkness, M. 82 
Harman, A, 92 
Harper, E. J. 199; 

S. C. 545 
Harpour, W. C. 541 
Harries, T. K.W.652 
Harrington, Lt. R. 

H. 304; M.A.201 
Harris, A. E. 642; 

E. 199; F. 546; 

G.D.639 ; H.543; 

H. F. 305; J. 80, 

182,185; Mrs. J. 

413; W. H. 184 
Harrison, B. 418; 

E. 8’ 431; F. M. 

415; G. 545; J. 

92; M.A.642,656; 

Mrs. H. D. 301; 

Mrs. J.S.77 ; Mrs. 

T. 181; W. 430, 

654; W. E. 185 
Harriss, C. 541 
Harrowby, Rt. Hon. 

D., Earl of, 180 
Hart, G. 655; G.C. 

B. 184; T. P. 315 
Harte, M. 533, 638 
Harvey, E. R. 184; 

M,. W. 302 
Harward, C. 315 
Hassell, T. 317 
Hastings, Hon. Mrs. 

G. 181; Lady V. 

M. L. 640; Rear- 

Admiral, 416 
Hasyard, H. 77 
Hatfeild, F. 434 
Havelock, I. M. 78 
Haverfiel:,J.T. 305; 

W. R. 418 
Havers, Mrs. A. 636 
Havilland, Lt. J. de, 

314 
Hawarden, Hon. I. 

E. M. 542 
Hawes, A, H. 93 


Hawker, E. 654 
Hawkes, G. E. 531; 
H. E. 545; M.A. 
315 
Hawkins, A. S. 93; 
E.C.185; F.302; 
L. M.92; M.201; 
M. 656 
Hawksworth, L.J.80 
Haworth, Mrs. B.412 
Hay, Capt. J. 430; 
C. E. R. 533; E. 
H. D. 300; G. H. 
B.81; Lt.-Col. 
640; M. M. 415; 
M.M. Lady Leith, 
91; W. B. 418 
Haydon, Comm. G. 
89 


Hayes, G. M. 79; 
W. 540 
Hayllar, T. 656 
Hayman, M. A. J. 
639 
Haymes, J. 313 
Haynes,G.198; Mrs. 
F. 0. 181; R. J. 
81 
Hays, J. 201 
Hayter, H. G. 81 
Hayward, S. E. 641; 
W. S. 529 
Haywood, S. J. 302 
Headlam, Mr. 76 
Headley, M. C. 417 
Heale, H. N. 94 
Healey, F. 80 
Hearn, E. P. 302 
Heasty, G. B. 183 
Heath, A. M. 317 
Heathcote, E. 199 
Heathfield, R. 318 
Hebbert, Mrs. 181 
Hedger, M.A.V. 184 
Heidenreich, Frau 
Dr. 316 
Heilyers, R. 656 
Hele, H. 657 
Helm, F. E. W. 89; 
W. H. 196 
Hemingway, L. 639 
Hemming, F. 200 
Hemsley, Capt. J. 
D. 81 


Henderson, Capt. W. 
432; Comm. 200 
Henery, Mrs.W.P.78 
Henfrey, Prof. 433 
Henley, Hon. Mrs. 
R. 637 
Henshaw, C. F. 638 
Henry, F. E. 302; 
W.A.77; W. 89 
Hensley, E. 82 
Henslow, A. 303 





Hepburn, M. H. 91 
Herbert, Hon. Mrs, 
R. 636; R. G.W. 
412;8.75; W.89 
Hermon, S. 202 
Hernaman, Mrs. J. 
W. D. 300 
Herrick, J. E. 654 
Herring, L. 418 
Hervey, Lady A.181 
Heseltine, S. 653 
Heward, T. S. 530 
Hewett, Mrs. W. H. 
300 
Hewitt, E. 658; R. 
H. S. 201 
Hewlett, M. A. 642 
Hewson, J. 92 
Heygate, H. 83; I. 
Lady, 545; Lady 
300; Mrs. 636 
Heylar, Mrs.W.H.78 
Heylin, Mrs. A. 301 
Heywood, H. M. 418 
Hibbert, F. D. 303 
Hickman, Mrs. H. 
T. 413 
Hicks, E. 182; F. 
530; G. B. 640; 
J. 544; Mrs. J.C. 
637; Mrs. W. C. 
301; T. 641 
Hickson, J. A. 305 
Higham, S. F. 638 
Highman, Lt.C.B.94 
Highton, E, 81, 658 
Hile, S. B. 640 
Hill, A. 93; A. B. 
654; E. 416; E. 
A. 80; E. H.533; 
J.659; L. A.641; 
Lady E. 637; M. 
305; Mrs. 181, 
658; Mrs. C. 637 
Hilliard, E. M. 533; 
L. E. 543 
Hillman, E. S. 641 
Hincks, J. D. 81 
Hinde, S. C. 416 
Hindmarsh, Mrs. F. 
528 
Hine, D. B. 657; 
H, 414; Mrs. B. 
H. 78 
Hingeston, E. 546 
Hinuber, Mrs. A. H. 
636 
Hinxman, C. L. W. 
200 
Hirst, T. 81 
Hirtzel, G. 639; G. 
J. 92 
Hitchcock, Mrs. W. 
H. 636 
Hoare, E. L.81; E. 
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N.183; H.A. 186; 
H. G. 641 
Hobkirk, J. 528 
Hoblyn, T. H. 531 
Hobson, F. W. 80 
Hockin, Mrs. 413; 
H. W. 415; P. 92 
Hodgson, A.318; E. 
316, 319; G. F. 
415; 1.93; T.203 
Hodson, M. E. 415 
Hogarth, C. V. 532 
Hogg, J. 82 
Hogge, F. 183 
Hohler, Mrs. H. B. 
637 


Holden, E. 656; J. 
H. 416; Mrs. C. 
412 

Holder, F. 658 

Holdsworth, A. 434; 
J. H. 642 

Hole, E. S. 182; G. 
88; M.416; W.94 

Holkeun, Madame, 
184 

Holland, E. 416; L. 
432; M. E. 641; 
Mrs. E.637 ; S.654 

Holliday, C. 429 

Hollinworth, Lt. T. 


302 
Holman, J.640; M. 
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Holme, J. W. 529 

Ho mes, A. P. 531; 
E.82; Mrs.H.W. 
301; R. B. 317 

Holt, J. 199; M. F. 
80; Rear-Adm.W. 
545 ; T.200; W.80 

Holton, T. H. 91 

Home, Hon. M. C. 
D.92; Mrs.A. D. 
413 

Homfray, E. J. 91 

Honywood, Lady, 
301 

Hood, T. E. 658 

Hook, E. 433 

Hooker, V. 654 

Hooper, J. K. 418; 
T. 318 

Hooton, C. 658 

Hope, E. 642; Mrs. 
J. 527 

Hopkins, E.319: J. 
529; Lt. R. 89; 
Mrs. W. C. 659; 
W. 427 

Hopkinson, J. 430, 
433 

Hopwood, Mrs. J. T. 
528 

Hornby, H. E. 655 
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Hordern, H. L. C. 
418 
Horn, E. A. 532 
Horner, H. P. 79 
Hornidge, W. 435 
Horsfall, C. 93; H. 
418 
Horsfield, T. 315 
Horsley, F. 532 
Horton, C. M. 628 
Hoste, Mrs. 300 
Hosken, J. 200 
Houghton, Mrs. W, 
300; T. A. 80 
Houldsworth, J. 547 
Houlton, A. 531 
Hounsfield, J.G. 197 
Houseman, F. 81 
Houson, I. M. 642; 
Mrs. A. 528 
Houston, J. B. 642 
Hovel, C. 94 
Howard, J. 433; L. 
M. 545; M. 92; 
T. 545 
Howarth, Mrs.H.636 
Howell, Mrs. H. T. 
78 
Howes, H. 639; M. 
A. 305; Mrs, E. 
412 
Howitt, A. M. 533 
Howman, G. A. K, 
638 
Hownam, J. R. 657 
Hoyle, J. 317 
Hubbard, Mrs.T. 527 
Hudson, J. 78, 199 
Hugessen, Mr. 76 
Hughes, E. 316; H. 
200; J. H. 433; 
Mrs. H. 528 
Hulse, Lady, 412 
Humberston, C. M. 
430 
Hume, C. A. 305 
Humfrey, C. E. 502 
Humphreys, G. 92, 
305; Mrs. W. D. 
413; T. 302 
Hungerford, H. 202 
Hunt, E. 317; G. 
415; S.92; T.91; 
W. L. 302. 
Hunter, E. 80, 93; 
Lt. T. R. 81 
Huntingdon, W. 81 
Huntley, E. M.F.430 
Hurndall, Mrs. 301 
Hurrell, H. 434; J. 
415 
Hurst, G. 317; J. 
C. 83 
Hurt, H. R. 531 
Hustler, C. 318 


Hutchins, L. E.641; 
R.. W. 427 
Hutchinson, Brig. 
197; E. 318; E. 
A.5380; F. E.185; 
H. 199; H. M. 
414; S.J.638, 639 
Hutchison, E.S. 185 
Hutton, E.E.J. 639; 
F. F. 654; J. 196 
Hyde, C. 434; H. 
802; Mrs. F. C. 
300 
Iibert, A. 94 
llott, E. 302 
Impey, J. A. R. 91 
Inchiquin, Lady, 77 
Inderwick, Mrs. F. 
A. 528 
Inge, W. 184 
Ingels, H. V. 428 
Ingestre,Vise’ts. 301 
Ing'eby, C. 430 
Ingledew, Mrs, C.J. 
D. 181 
Inglefield, Maj. 318; 
Mrs. 301 
Inglis, Lt. H. L. T. 
540; Mrs. T. 528; 
T. 529 
Ingpen, E. C. 531 ; 
W. A. 531 
Ingram, G.S. 531; 
H. M. 416; Mrs. 
E. W. 636 
Inman, Mrs. C. 413 
Instone, T. 434 
Inverarity, H. M.R. 
90; J. S. 314 
Irby, Hon. Mr. 640 
Ireland, A. W. 434 
Irish, J. 429 
Tronside, F. A. 91 
Isaac, C. 182 
Isaacs, H. H. 414 
Isaacson, W. 315 
Ivatt, A. M. 658 
Jackman, M. A. 532 
Jackson, E. L. 314; 
J. H. 529; 8.315 
Jacob, E. J. 197; 
Mrs. W. S. 636; 
S.C. R. 545 
Jacomb, H. 314 
James, A. A. 428; 
C. 90; C. H. 81; 
C. T. 540; D. E. 
544, 657 ; F. 641; 
G. J. 302; J. W. 
642 
Jamieson, J. Y. 655 
Janvrin, Mrs. F. W. 
413 
Jaques, S. F. 304 
Jarvis, J. 198 
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Jay, R..N. C. 639; 
T. 544 
Jeeves, S. A. 79 
Jeffcock, J. 434 
Jefferson, H. 416 
Jeffery, M. W. 93 
Jenkin, E. A. 183 
Jenkins, A. 638; 
Mrs. T. L. 636 
Jennings, E. 653; 
Mrs. W. G. 636 
Jephson, E. L. 304; 
Mrs. W. 413; S. 
532 
Jerningham, 
Mrs. S. 429 
Jerrard, Mrs. J. H. 
527 


Hon. 


Jervis, E. 317 

Jesse, H. 544 

Jesty, E. S. 79; J. 
640 

Jobson, L. 481 

Joe, 197 

Joel, Mrs. J. 413 

Johnson, A. S. 416 ; 
E.542; E. S. 303; 
L. 82; M. 316, 
430, 640; S. 428 

Johnston, A.J. 184; 
E. W. 418 

Johnstone, E. 529; 
Hon. Mrs. 315 

Jolley,Mrs.W.R.527 

Jonassohn, D, 315 

Jones, A. C. 542; 
Captain J. 318; 
Capt. W. L. 414; 
C. 81; H. 316; 
H. L. 184; J. 79, 
817, 529; J. C. 
418 ; J. G. 652; 
J.P.530; L.431; 
Lt. K.. E. P. 197; 
M. 79, 94, 434 
M. H. 199; Mrs. 
H. C. 78; M. K 
201; R. W. 183; 
S. 545; S. M. 938; 
W. 317 

Jones- Bateman, Mrs. 
R. 413 

Jordan, Mrs.R.C.527 

Josselyn, E, 305 

Jounnes, S. 201 

Jourdain, W. E. 303 

Jowett, J. 89 

Joy, S. 416 

Judd, W. 544 

Julian, N. 639 

Kay, H. C. 639; S. 
H. 93; W. 315 

Kaye, C.655; H.J. 
199 ; J. 805, 582; 
M. 415; Mrs. J.78 
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Kayes, Capt. W. 658 
Keane, Hon. Miss, 
198 
Keat, H. D. 315 
Keate, I. A. 202 
Keating, SirH.S. 76 
Keeley, M. 303 
Keen, W. 430 
Keene, Mrs. S. W. 
636 
Kekewich, Mrs. A. 
636 
Kelk, A. H. 304 
Kelland, J. 657 
Kellow, J. 540 
Kelly, Capt. W.318 ; 
H. A. M. 529 
Kelsey, G. W. 529 
Kelson, H. C. 503 
Kemble, Mrs.H. 182; 
Mrs. T. 78 
Kemn, Lt.- Gen. 90 
Kemp, R. P. 426 
Kempt, F. S. 184 
Kendale, C. 81 
Kendall, Dr. 638; 
G. E. F. J. 184 
Kennard, M. 639; 
Mrs. H. M. 413 
Kennedy, A. 318; 
Col. C. 417; Hon. 
J. 317; Lt-Gen. 
J. 654; Mrs. 636; 
S. C. 186; W. 79 
Kenningham, R. 541 
Kennion, C, 202 
Kenny, J. 302 
Kentish, J. G. 89 
Kenworthy, J. 540 
Kenyon, Mrs. J. R. 
527; T. 542; T. 
Cc. 91 
Keon, M. G. 412 
Keppel, Col. E. G. 
W. 658; Hon. 
Lady, 92; Lieut.- 
Col. E. G. W.79; 
Rear-Adm. Hon. 
Sir H. 527 
Ker, Mrs. R. 78 
Kerin, E. 658 
Kermode, R. Q. 82 
Kerr, C. 433; Lady 
F. 413; M. 657; 
Mrs. W. S. 637 
Kew, L. 638 
Key, C. 481; Lady 
L. 91; Mrs, A.C. 
637 
Keyworth, F. 80 
Kidd, Mrs. R.C. 77 
Kidson, M. 640 
Kildare,Marchioness 
of, 412 
Killingsworth,C.639 
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Kinchant, M. A.79 
Kinder, W. S. 433 
King, B. 186; E. 
B.C.656 ; F. 658; 
I. 642; J. D. 530; 
M. E. 81; R. 428; 
W. H. 184 
Kingdom, J. Y. 657 
Kingdon, E. W. 546 
Kingsford, A.M.543; 
E. 95 
Kingsley, A. G. 202; 
C.180; W. T. 183 
Kingsmill, C. 304 
Kingson,Mrs.G. 182 
Kington, P. O. 185 
Kinnaird, O. B. 303 
Kintore, Countess of, 
414 
Kipping, M. 532 
Kirby, }. rs.J.R. 528 
Kirk, A. E. 81; E. 
183; J. B. 543 
Kirkman, H. F. 530 
Kirkwood, Lt.-Col. 
T. 90 
Kirlew, E. 433 
Kirwan, J. S. 640; 
R. 640 
Kitchen, M. 435 
Knatchbull- Huges- 
sen, Mrs. E. H. 
528 
Kneebone, F. 639 
Knesebeck, Baron, 
198 
Knight, E.G. 304; 
H. 815; J. 80; 
M. J. 304; N. 428; 
W. 305, 426 
Knocker, E. M. 545 
Knox, E. 547; E. 
M.416; M. A.305 
Knyveit, C. F. 642 
Koch, C. F. 428 
Koe, I. 92 
Kortright, J. M. 317 
Krehmer, Chev. 543 
Kriiger, J. 529 
Labouchere,t.Hon. 
H, 300 
Labrow, A. 543 
Lacey, Mrs. W.C.636 
Lachlan, C. 80 
Lacroix, A. F. 426 
Lacy, R. L. 533 
Laing, Mr.76; Mrs. 
S. 636 
Lamb, Mr. A. 545; 
R.317; W. F. 185 
Lambart, Hon. Mrs. 
O. W. 300 
Lambe, E. 416 
Lambert, E. A 640; 
M. L. 640 


Laming, A. 656 
Lammas, J. 92 
Lampet, R. H. 640 
Lance, E. R. 415 
Lane, E. 94; F.79; 
J.L. 186; M. 185 
Lanfeay, J. 318 
Lang, C. E. 655 
Langdon,Mrs.C. 300 
Langlands, I. M. W. 
199 
Langley, H. 198; 
W. T. 431 
Lankester, Mrs. 636 
Lapworth, M. A. 82 
Larden, G. E. 540, 
652 
Large, J. E. 414 
Larking, G. F. 415; 
M. J. 655 
Larkins, Mrs. W. H. 
78; W. T. 544 
Larkman, G. J. 418 
Larle, A. 532 
Larpent, A. de H. 
530 
Lascelles, Lady B. 
185 


Launitz, C. A. 656 
Lautour, E. F. 642; 
U. C. B. 302 
Laver, H. 82 
Lawford, E. 304; 
Mrs. H, S. 78 
Lawrence, E. 414; 
H. A. 639 
Lawrie, Mrs. J. 302 
Lawson, B. 318; 
Capt. 653; Capt. 
T. M. 654; Mrs. 
A. S. 77; Mrs. J. 
300; S. D. 197 
Layton, F. A. 416; 
T. J, 641 
Leake, S. 530 
Lear, S. H. 302 
Learmouth, A. 82; 
M. 184 
Leary, J. B. 532 
Leatham, Mrs. E. A. 
301 
Leathes, L. 416 
Le Cesne, M. L. 638 
Ledsam, F. B. 434 
Lee, A.183; E. 415; 
F. G. 81; H. B. 
304; J. 434; S. 
93; T. 80, 302 
Leech, T. B. 427 
Leeman, P. 638 
Le Feuvre, E, 198 
Lefever, Mrs. 528 
Le Geyt, C. 78 
Legg, M. L. 304 
Leggatt, Mrs. G. 532 





Legge, Dr. J. 79 

Legh, Lt.-Col. E. C, 
814; Mrs.J.P.181 

Le Gros, P. 417 

Leicester, C’tess of, 
18] 

Leigh, E.658; Lady, 


77 
Leighton, M. 658; 
M. F. 642 
Le Mare, A. 531 
Lempriere, P. R.656 
Lendy, Mrs. 301 
Lennox, Lady C.G, 
642; Mrs. 303 
Leslie, H. 416; J. 89 
Lethbridge, J. 530 
Lettsom, W. G. 412 
Lever, K. 415 
Levet, Mrs. 301 
Levett, F. 92 + 
Lewall, C. M. 89 
Lewin, Lt. E. 541 
Lewes, M. 417; Mrs. 
§28 
Lewis, A. F. 303; 
C. J.319; C. W. 
197; E. 532; Maj. 
G.C. 183; M.M. 
529; S. 418; Sir 
G. C. 75 
Ley, A. 94; Mrs. W. 
78 
Leyton, J. 426 
Liddell, Mrs. 181 
Lidstone, Mrs. G.'B. 
636 
Liedbeck, E. 529 
Lightfoot, W. M.639 
Lighton, Lady, 300; 
M. E. H. 432 
Lillie, J. E. S. 184; 
Mrs. J. 181 
Lincoln, Bp. of, wife 
of the, 637 
Lind, Mrs. F. M.413 
Lindeman, S, J. 542 
Lindsay, H. 89 
Linford. Mrs. R. 413 
Linthorne, B. 317 
Lipscomb, M. C. 416 
Lister, M. T. 641; 
W. 530 
Listowel, Dow.C’ tess 
of, 544 
Litchfield, R. 89 
Littledale, H. A. 200 
Litton, Capt. R. W. 
415; T. 415 
Livingston, G. 316 
Livingstone, Mrs. T. 
L. F. 301 
Lloyd, A.530; Capt. 
H. 197; E. 546; 
F. C. 546; Lady 
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F. 301; Miss E. 
93; M. E. 315; 
R. M. S. 93; S. 
417 

Lobb, Mrs. H. 527 

Loch, J. R. 202 

Lock,- E. S. 532; 
Mrs. 314 

Locke, J. A. 414 

Lockwood,J.I.G.544 

Locock, A. H. 640 

Loddiges, J. 202 

Loder, C. 639; H. 
M. 92 

Lodge, A. 304 

Lofthouse, N. E. 529 

Loftus, H. J. 527 

Lohr, E. 317 

Lond, F. 531 

Londesborough, 
Lady, 413 

Long, G. 655; Mrs. 
R. P. 528; W.531 

Longden, Mrs. 527; 
T. 93 


Longdon, R. 416 
Longstaffe, A. P. 656 
Lopes, Mrs. H. 413 
Lord, A. 545; E. 
531; S. 640 
Loudon, Mrs. J. 181 
Lousada, P. 427 
Lovecraft, A. 95 
Lovegrove, W. 639 
Lovel, S. 532 
Lovell, G. 183; W. 
S. 90 
Lovett, Capt. 303 
Lowe, F. 531; F.C. 
655; Mr.76; Mrs. 
G. W. 413; Rt. 
R. 180 
Lowndes, Mrs. F. D. 
637 
Lowther, Hon. Mrs. 
W. 637; Mrs. H. 
181; W. 77, 180 
Loyer, Mons. J. B. 
542 
Lucas, E. H. 414; 
G.R.638; J. 435 
Ludbey, T. 88 
Ludgater, E. 317 
Ludlow, Maj.-Gen. 
J. 531 
Lugsdin, Mrs. M. 
431 


Lumley, Hon. Lady, 
434; J. S. 180 
Lund, Mrs. H. 527 
Lushington, Gen. Sir 

J. Law, 91 
Lutschanning,A.529 
Lycett, W. 93 
Lyford, C. 316 
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Lynch, Capt. H. C. 
542; P. 94 
Lyne, F. S. 82; L. 
S. 433 
Lyon, C. 318; C.J. 
89; E. 532; J. 
532; T. 430; W. 
H. 303 
Lys, J. R.638; Mrs. 
G. M. 414 
Lythgoe, M. A. 546 
Macadam, Maj.-Gen. 
D. 93 
Macan, Judge, 197 ; 
Mrs. T. A. 300 
Mc Andrew, J. 77 
Macandrew, J. 655 
M’Carogher, Mrs. J. 
O. 301 
Me Causland, R. B. 
180; W. J. 545 
Mac Cormack, Lt. 
J. W. 654 
Mc Crae, J. F. 638 
Me Donald, A. 315 
Macdonald, F. 81; 
G. F. 201; Hon. 
J. 5380; J. 428 
Macdonell, S. J. E. 
R. 418 
Macdonough, Lt. T. 
S. 89 
MacDougall, J. 416; 
P. S. 417 
Macfarlane, W. 183 
Mc Gedy, F. 655 
McGill, Capt. D. 305 
M’ Intosh, Lt. A. 429 
Mackarness, E, 418; 
Mrs. H. S. 527 
Mackay, B. 202 
Mackechnie, Mrs. L. 
G. 200 
Mackeline, M. 544 
M’Kenna, Capt. T. 
540 


Mackenzie, A. 319; 
Brig J. 541 

Mc Kerrel, Miss C. 
E. 203 

Mackey, P. 90 

Mackintosh, A. A. 
531; D. 318; J. 
89, 639; Mrs. E. 
413; S. 1.418 

Mackrell, A. 90 

M’Laren, Mrs. J. 78 

Maclean, Capt. 418 ; 
J. A. 638 

M’ Lean, J. 414; N. 
426 

Macleod, Mrs. R. B. 
. 181 

McLeod, Mrs, W. 
K, 412 


Mc Long, E. 529 
Mc Master, Mrs. J. 
528 
Mc Mayer, W. 430 
Mc Michael, R.V. 82 
Macnabb, S. A. 183 
Macnaghten, E. 417 
Mc Nay, T. F. 82 
MecNeile, C. 429; 
H. H. 183 
Macghail, Col. 315 
M’Ritchie, Mrs. A. 
301 
Macrorie, J. 434 
Madden, H. R. 81 
Maddock, F. E. 93 
Maddy, J. S. 200 
Magenis, Sir A. C. 
77 
Maginn, E. R. 91 
Mainwaring, Mrs. 


637 
Mair, E. M. 185; 
M. 92 
Mais, A. M. 183 
Maitland, E. F. 180; 
Mr. 76; Mrs. A. 
530 
Makellar, H. S. 316 
Malcolm, J.199; W. 
655 
Mallam, M. A. 655 
Mallard, Mrs. J. 78 
Malmesbury, Rt.Hn. 
Earl of, 77 
Malyn, C. B. 543 
Mandeville, E. 79 
Manell, Hon. Mrs. 
301 
Manley, Cnt. de, 198 
Mann, M. A. 542 
Mansel, O. L. 186 
Mansfield, C. 418; 
Maj. C. E. 82 
Mansford, M. A.431 
Mant, A. E, 416 
Mantell, G. 201 
Manuel, W. 653 
March, A. M. 92; 
D. 318 
Mardall, Mrs. G. S. 
§27 
Marden, O. 82 
Margitson, Mrs. 528 
Markham, C. W. 417 
Marland, H. 640 
Marling, W. 546 
Marriott, Mrs. E. 
181; P. 416; R. 
417; W. 540 
Marryat, S. C. 640 
Marsh, A. 415. 
Marshall, A. 304; 
E. 184; F. 184; 
Hon. R. E. 95; 
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I. 531; Mrs. J, 
181; R. 91; T. 
543; T. M. B. 
202 
Marston, E. 185 
Martelli, T. C. 540 
Marten, Mrs. H. 300 
Marter, F. 656; W. 
656 
Martin, A. 688; A. 
M.203; F. T.642; 
T.81; J.183; L. 
B. 642; R. 655 ; 
W. J.C. 418 
Martindale, C. M. 
431; S. 640 
Martine, P. 415 
Martyn, Mrs. W.637 
Marzetti, Mrs. A. C. 
301 
Mascall, M. 431 
Maskell, T. 655 
Maskelyne, S. A. 
5381; W. V. 654 
Maslin, M. 417 
Mason, E. 530; E. 
A. 79; Hon. J. Y. 
544; H. W. 657; 
M. A. 655; N. 208 
Massingberd, E. A. 
78 
Masters, G. E. F. 
184; J. H. 185; 
S. 434; T. 199 
Mather, W. 430 
Mathewes, Mrs. J. 
636 
Mathewson, E. 315 
Matthews, E. 79, 
89; Mrs. J. 182; 
T. R. 415 
Matterson, P. 198 
Mattock, R. 541 
Maude, C. H. 532; 
M. E. 82 
Maudsley, E. M. 418 
Maudson, W. T. 196 
Maughan, S. 95 
Maule, W. 640 
Maurice, J. A. 80 
Maw, J. H. 540 
Mawdesley, R. 199 
Mawe, T. J. 547 
Maxsted, E. P. 415 
May, A. 82; G. 185, 
317; H.303; H. 
M. 542; Mrs. W. 
H. 301 
Maylor, W. 79 
Mayo, C. T. 183 
Mayow, Lt.-Col. J. 
H. W. 80 
Mead, C. H. 197; 
M. 533 
Mears, G. H. 94 
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Medlicott, C. D. 79 

Meggy, M. L. 308 

Mein, S. 417 

Melhuish, Mrs. C. 
301 


Mellersh, F. 529 
Melliar, Lt. R. F. 89 
Mello, C. G. 418; 
J. M. 638 : 
Mellor, W. J. 638 
Melluish, T. H. 541 
Melvill, C. M. 530 
Melville, J. 314; Rt. 
Hon. J. 527 
Mengens, J. E. 639 
Menzies, D. 202 
Meredith, J. B. 641 
Merewether, M. 184 
Merriman, Lt.C.198 
Merry, M. E. 640; 
W. 88 
Messeiux, S. 541 
Messenger, J. B. 431 
Messiter, E. P. 92 
Metcalfe, E. 416; 
Mrs. F. 637 
Methuen, Lord, 76 
Meuthe, M. 184 
Mew, A. P. 418 
Meyer, H. 640; J. 
656 
Meyler, M. 656; 
see 


Meynell, Mrs. E.413 
Meyrick, F. 532 
Michell, H. 435 
Mickleburg, J. 431 
Micklethwait, M. D. 
C. 303 
Middlemist, A. C. 
3805; M. C. 305 
Middleton, Lady, 
527; Mrs. 636 
Milbanke, M. E. 199 
Miles, F. L. 81; J. 
J. 302 
Milford, Mrs. F. 636 
Miller, A. E. 415; 
D. 480; H. 434; 
H. C. 80; M.93; 
Mrs. 181; F. 545 
Millington, Mrs. C. 
S. 637 
Mills, E. 640; E. J. 
639; J. F. H. 
416; Lady L.527; 
L. B. 316; M. 89; 
Mrs. A. 412; R 
R. 412; W. 659 
Miln, A. H. 418 
Milne, J. D. 654 
Milsom, G. P. H. 
428 
Minasi, H. 8S. 657 
Minet, J. E, 532 





Minett, M. E. 417 
Mitchell, C, 638; 
D. W. 656; J. 
4382; M. 183; T. 
R. 416 
Mitchelson, 
434 
Moberly, W. H. 305. 
Mocatha, C. A. 184. 
Moir, E. G. 416; 
Mrs. 180 
Mole, A. M. de 302 
Molini, E. J. 316 
Molyneux, E. 83 
Monckton, Mrs, J. B. 
528 
Moncreiff, Mr. 76 
Moncrieff, M. 432 
Monk, M. 304 
Monkhouse, T. 543 
Monson, Hon. Mrs. 
T. J. 78 
Montagu, E. 95; H. 
W.304; L.C.186 
Montague, M. 79 
Montcrieff, Mrs. 636 
Montefiore, C. 302 
Montgomery, D. E, 
414; F. W. 417 
Montmorency, H.de, 
542 
Montrésor, Mrs. E. 
78 
Moon, F. 182 
Moor, H. J. 198 
Moore, E. J. 314; 
F. 79; G. 857; 
G. A. 427; J. 
543; L.C. E.79; 
Mrs. S. H. 301; 
R. W. 433 ; W. 82 
Moorson, J. M. 429 
Mordaunt, A. 198 
Morewood, Dr. G. 
543 ; E. 639 
Morick, Miss, 303 
Morison, J.89; Miss 
M. 5438; S. 92 
Morpeth, F. E. 305 
Morphew, J. 641 
Morrieson, Col.H.91 
Morris, E. 94; H. 
544, 657 ; J. 529; 
Mrs. G. S. 528; 
W. G. 529 
Morrison, J. 197; M. 
J. 415 
Morse, Lt.-Gen. 542 
Mortimer, M. 182 
Mortimore, Miss S. 
R. 658 
Mortley, Capt.J. 433 
Mortlock, E.. 30 3 
Morton, Mrs.F. 180 ; 
T. 658; W. R.91 


J. H. 
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Moseley, J. 417 
Moser, J. 431 
Mosley, Lady, 93; 
R. 202 
Mosman, A. 199 
Mostyn, Hon.G. 304 
Mott, J. 657 
Mottram, M. 541 
Mouat, J. 532 
Mount-Charles,C’ts. 
528 
Mourant, Mrs.E. 300 
Mowbray, Hon. Mrs, 
J. R. 18] 
Mudie, Mrs. C. E. 
637; W. J. 416 
Mullens, R. 305 
Muller, M. 304 
Mullings, J. R. 654; 
R. 638 
Mullins, J. F. 201 
Mundy, Col. P. 82 
Munn, G. S. 304 
Munns, L. 546 
Munro, Lt.-Col. C. 
A. 94 
Munster, 
of, 182 
Muntz, P, A.81; R. 
81 


Countess 


Murch, W. H. 197 
Murchison, C. 185 
Murlin, A. 92 
Murly, H. 657 
Murray, Capt. D. 
314; Capt. J. 418 ; 
H. 185; H. A. 
415; Hon. C. 542; 
Hon, C. A. 77 
Musgrave, M. 435; 
M. L. 304; P.89; 
Sir R. 200 
Musson, W. B. 655 
Muston, C. R. 313 
Myers, A. 314; I. 
658; M. J. 200 
Nadin, T. A. 185 
Nankivell, Mrs. J. 
R. 637 
Napier,Capt.G.642 ; 
Hon. Mrs. W.301; 
LadyM.636; Mrs. 
A. 527; Mrs. C. 
W. A. 78 
Nares, Mrs. R. 181 
Nash, A. 201; L. 
E. 79; R. 318; 
T. 656 
Nathan, M. M. 429 
Naugh, Capt. H. 79 
Naylor, F. W. 88; 
M. A. 654; Mrs, 
J. 636; Mrs. R. 
C. 528; Mrs. W. 
T.181; T. W. 658 





Neale, M. 529 

Neaine, L. 530 

Neave, Mrs. S. 412 

Nedham, Col. W. R. 
305 

Neeve, C. 304 

Neill, Col. 653; J. 
642 

Nellen, A. M. 183 

Nelson, E. F. 427; 
F. A. M. 640; G. 
200 

Nelthorp, J. 79 

Nembhard, G. E. 
415 

Nettlefold, E. 416 

Nevile, C. 541 

Neville, G. 542; S. 
417; T. 315 

Newberry, W. K. 
639 


Newbold, I. M. 529 

Newbolt, W. K. 546 

Newbould, Mrs, W. 
W. 78 

Newcastle, Duke of, 
75 


Newcomen, C.E.183 
Newham, T. 418 
Newman, J.J. 415; 
W. H. 532 
Newton, C. T. 77 
Nias, Mrs. 413 
Nicholas, G. F. 653 
Nicholls, F. L. E. 
185; P. F. 416 
Nichols, Comm. T, 
G. 545 
Nicholson, J. 198, 
658; Mrs. W. 
528; M. 318 
Nickson, R. 657 
Nicolas, B. T. 540 
Nicoll, B. L. D. 418 
Nicolls, H. 305 
Nind, A. E. S. 304 
Noble, Mrs. J. 413 
Noel, A.L. 83; Hon. 
Mrs.H.412; Mrs, 
E. A. 637 
Norbury, Countess 
Dowager of, 431 
Norgate, T. S. 200 
Norman, Col. H. W. 
300 
Norreys, Lady, 301 
Norris, G. M. 182; 
Miss S. 432; Sir 
W. 433; W. 416 
Norsworthy, F. M. 
318 
Northampton, Mar- 
quess of, 184 
Northcote, Mrs. G. 
B. 78 
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Norton, F.C. C. C. 
180, 654; J. 82; 
M. 546 

Norwood, E. 315 

Nottige, C. 638 

Nugee, F. J. 543 

Nugent, G.E.N. 90; 
R. 654 

Nunez, M. 81 

Nunn, P. 202 

Nutt, C. M. 184 

Nuttall, Dr. T. 653 

Nutting, E. G. 183 

Oakes, M. A. 545; 
Mrs. E. 413 

Oakley, R. B. 532 

Oberndorff,Count A. 
415 

O’Brien, M. 
Mrs. R. 413 

Obrist, Dr. G. 639 

O’Donell, E. 542 

Ogilvy, H. S. C. G. 
80; Lt. D. 198; 
R. 303 

Ogle, Mrs. R. 77 

O’Grady, Archdea- 
con, 313 

Ogston, M.A. C.418 

Okeover, H. C. 185 

Oldfield, H.82 ; Mrs. 
C. 3.78 

Olding, A.M.M. 641 

Oliphant, S. 185 

Oliver, E.L.V. 304; 
J.L. 530; Mrs. J. 
R. 180; P. 542 

Ollier, C. 93 

Olliver, J. 200 

O'Neill, Capt. 430 

Onslow, L.A.K.201; 
R. J. 529 

Orfeur, E. 529 

Orger, E. 90 

Orlebar,A.185; Mrs. 
O. R. H. 412 

Orme, Mrs. F. 527 

Ormerod, C.H. 302; 
H. E. 418 

Ormsby, L.F.A. 529 

Osborne, Lord W. 
G. 417 

O’Shaughnessy, A, 
659 

Osmond, M. A. 202 

Ostler, J. L. 199 

Ostrehan, E. L. 81 

Oswin, M. E. 199 

Ovenden, H.-W. 77 

Owen, A. 430; A. 
A. 95; T.77; W. 
G. 418 

Oxenden, W. D. 90 

Oxford, J. 196 

Pace, Capt. H. 92 


186 ; 
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Pack, M. 655 
Packe, Lt.-Col. 542 
Packer, E. 185; J. 
G. 418 
Packman, M. 654 
Padmore, W. F. 641 
Padwick, G. 655 
Paget, A.B.77, 180; 
Lord C.76; Lord 
A. 189 
Paine, C. 317; F. 
81; Mrs. J.M.412; 
S. H. 640 
Pakenham, Hon, 
Mrs. T. A. 413 
Pakington, Rt. Hon. 
Sir J. 77 
Paley, R., 654 
Palliser, E. L. 653 
Pallister, G. G. 9% 
Palmer, A. H. 542; 
Capt. R. G. 434; 
L. 186; Lady L. 
528; Lt. G. 639; 
M. E. 531 
Palmerston, Vise. 75 
Parish, M. A. 641; 
S. 434 
Park, Mrs. A. 181 
Parke, H. B. 533 
Parker, C. L. 305; 
D. 428; J. 80, 
305; Lady, 636; 
M. 319; Mrs. H. 
414; Mrs. J.0.181 
Parkirson, C. 317; 
J. 546; Maj. H. 
J.314; W. H. 198 
Parks, A. 642 
Parris, E. J. 416 
Parry, A. M. 417; 
E. 201; E. J. 83; 
Mrs. 181; W. 80 
Parsons, H. Q. 531; 
M.A. 531; Mrs. 
Fr. W. A. ii; 
Mrs. P. M. 77 
Partridge, Mrs. R. 
527 


Pashley, R. 91 
Paske, J. B. G. P. 
429 
Pass, K. de, 183 
Paterson, Mrs.J. 300 
Paton, J. 429; Mrs. 
J.S. 301 
Patterson, 
H. 314 
Pattle, Lt.-Gen. 305 
Patton, Mrs. 77 
Pattoun, Maj. 655 
Paulet, C. N.79 
Pauncefote, J. 418 
Paxton, Capt. 199; 
Capt. G. 532 


Hon. J. 


Peace,M. W. 529 
Peachey, R. 305 
Peacock, B.77; Mrs. 
E. 527 
Pead, E. V. 430 
Pears, E. 639 
Pearse, E. M. 198; 
Lt.-Adj. C. J. 78 
Pearson, A. 638; E. 
A. 416; Mrs. J. 
77, 181; S. 185 
Pease, J. B. 418; 
Mrs. H. 636 
Pechell, E. R.C. 638 
Peck, A. M. 314 
Pedder, J. 313 
Pedley, Mrs. H. 637 
Peel, H. 79; Mrs. 
te Fe 
Peers, A. 91 
Peile, S. W. 90; T. 
W. 531 
Peirse, H. W. de la 
Poer, 315; M. 430 
Pelissier, W.St.G.94 
Pellatt, A. 90 
Pellew, Mrs. H. E. 
180 
Pelly, H. E. 78 
Pemberton, H. 
415; M. E. 79 
Pender, R. C. 303 
Pennant, E. 200 
Pennefather, Maj. K. 
654; Rt. Hon. R. 
317 
Pennell, C. L. B. 79 
H. L. 529 
Penny, A. 319; S. 
A. 658 
Penrose, J. 313. 
Penton, Capt. J. 183 
Pepper, G. A. 80 
Peppercorne, E. 415 
Percival, A. 657; 
Mrs, 91; S. 654 
Perry, A. J. 185; 
Sir T. E. 300 
Pester, E. 657 
Peterson, Mrs. E. 77 
Pethyridge, Mrs. E. 
93 


Petre, G.G.77; M. 
531; Mrs. G. 181 
Pett, M. G. 515 
Pettigrew, C. A. 656 
Phelps, Mrs. R. W. 
636; M. 433; O. 
546 ; S. G. 90 
Philip, J. 658 
Philips, Hon. 
637; J. 435 
~~ H.433; R. 
M.6 


Mrs. 


Phillips, a. C. 530; 
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F. 89; F. A. 91; 
G. 414; H. E. 89; 
J. 415; F. G.80; 
J.S. 317; M. E. 
185; R. 638 

Phillott, F. 79 

Philpot, W. B. 182 

Philpott, Mrs. R. S. 
180 

si sas J. P.82; M. 

A. 184; P. W. 

303; T. Hi. B.. L. 
82 

Picard, Madame, 637 

Pickersgill, Mrs. J. 
C. 637 

Pickford, T. E. 547 

Pico, Donna M. de 
los D. de, 200 

Pidsley, T. G. 183 

Pierce, E. 428, 657; 
E. H. 93; J. H. 
93 

Pigott, C. A. 317; 
M. 93; Mrs. 301 

Pilcher, E. 530 

Pilgrim, S. E. 79 

Pilkington, Mrs. W. 
301 

Pinner, E. 540 

Pinhorne, A. J. H. 
314; E. M. S. 
314; F.W.H.314 

Pinkey, P. F. 532 

Pinniger, E. 640 

Pinyon, P. 639 

Pitt, Hon. W. F. 200 

Plant, R. 434 

Platt, F. T. 415; G. 
641 

Platts, J. 657 

Player, Mrs. H. H. 

201 


Plews, N. 658 
Pleydell - Bouverie, 
Mrs. P. 183 
Plimpton, R. 431 
Plowman, W.T. 416, 
532 
Plume, H. 415 
Plummer, C. 305; 
Mrs. S. 528 
Plumtree, J. B. 80 
Plunket, Hon. P. 
318; Miss R. 430 
Plunkett, I. 530 
Pochin, Mrs. E. N. 
181; T. 316 
Pocock, A.S. E.639; 
H. 93; Mrs. 301 
Polhill, Mr. 546 
Pollaky, J. S. 544 
Pollard, R. 640 
Pollock, M. 314 
Poiwhele. I. 531 
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Ponsonby, Hon. Mrs. 
A. 301; Hon. Mrs. 
S. 300; Lady L. 
301 

Poole, M. 657 

Popham, B. F. 532 

Portal, Lady C, 528; 
R. B. 544 

Porteous, Mrs.A.300 

Porter, C. M. 531 

Portugal, Queen of, 
202 

Potchett, W. 653 

Poter, F. 80 

Potts, J. C. 530 

Poulter, C. L. 543 

Pow, Mr. Ald. 91 

Powell, E. B. 431; 
J. A. 433; M. A. 
430; Mrs. 636 

Power, D.416; Mrs. 
D. E.181; W.H. 
184 

Powis, W. H. 546 

Powles, Mrs. A. W. 


527 
Pownall, F. 414 
Pownell, J. 80 
Poynder, A. 305 
Poyntz, J. 531 
Powys, Hon. T. L. 
82; H. 414 
Prance, S. A. 417 
Pratt, F. E. 81; J. 
201 
Preedy, C. F. 638 
Preston, H. H. 418; 
Miss H. 657; O. 
200; W. H. 431 
Price, A. I. P. 546; 
H. 202; L. C. 
530; M.417; Mrs. 
412; R. 545 
Prichard, E. L. 186; 
L. 545 
Priddle, J. I. 435 
Priest, W. H. 186 
Priestley, F. 638; 
Mrs. R. 527 ; Mrs. 
W. O. 527 
Prince, S. 435 
Pring, D. 92 
Pringle, F. 546; 
Vice-Adm. J. 655 
Prinsep, C. C, 532 
Pritchard, J. 542; 
W. 429 
Proby, A. M. 417 
Procter, M. 640 
Prole, G. 303 
Prosser, Lady H. 
W. 527 
Protheroe, M. 81 
Prout, T. 315 
Prowse, D. W. 302 
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Pryor, J. E. 415 

Puckle, G. 185 

Puleston, J. P. B. 
654 

Pulford, H. 319 

Pulman, J.655 ; W. 
W. 313 

Pulsford, Mrs. W. 
637 

Purefoy, I. 542 

Purvis, Lt.-Col. C. 
657; M. E. 656 

Puxom, E. A. 417 

Puzey, Mrs, R. 181 

Pye, W. P. 304 

Pyle, P. 79 

Pyne, C. 656; L. H. 
655 

Pyper, Mrs. T. 657 

Quale, Maj. J. E.T. 
314 


Quartley, W. W. 197 
Quash, M. A. 431 
Quicke, J. 434 
Quin, Hon. Mrs. 
W.H. W. 413 
Quince, E. J. 185 
Quinton, D. 430 
Quirk, E. 185 
Rackham, E. 545 
Radstock, Lady, 413 
Rae, Mrs. D. 180; 
Mrs. E. 300 
Raffles, Mrs. T. S. 
301 
Raikes, Mrs. F. 527 
Railton, H. 184 
Raines, E. J. 89 
Raitt, F. J. 434; 
Lt.-Col. G. E. 
199; Lt.-Col.541; 
W. F. 657 
Ralli, J. 545 
Ramsay, E. Lady, 
544; Mrs. J. 528; 
Lady E. C. 304 
Ramsey, S. 430 
Randall, A. B. 546; 
C. A. 305; J.197; 
M. A. 530; T. 
M, 432 
Ranken, G. E. 182; 
W. B. 638 
Rann, S. 434 
Ransome, E. 415 
Ranson, J. D. 531 
Raper, J. 655 
Rashleigh, F. 656; 
Mrs. H. B. 527 
Rason, Lt. W. H. 
540 
Ratcliff, H. T. 82 
Ratcliffe, F. 542 
Rathbone, R. R. 81 
Rattray, D. 541 


Ravenhill, E. G. K. 
197 
Ravenshaw, R. M. 
202 
Rawes, R. E. 417; 
W. W. 182 
Rawlins, H. M.185; 
S. S. 435 
Rawlinson, Mrs. W. 
C.77; T. A. 201 
Rawson, E. J. 532; 
F. G. 5382; F. W. 
317; Hon. Mrs. 
R. W. 527; S.C. 
550 
Ray, C. 432; E. C. 
415; G.94; Mrs. 
200 
Raymond, Maj. V. 
543; R. A. 317 
Rayner, G. 414 
Rea, E. S. 82 
Read, H. 414 
Reade, F. N. 532; 
Mrs. F. E. 412 
Reddington, R. S. 
656 
Redford, Mrs. F. 
3801; R. A. 417 
Redhead, J. 94 
Redmayne, M. 185 
Reekie, I. 199 
Rees, A. 428 
Reeves, C. 417 
Reid, J. 544; Mrs. 
L. R. 528; R. R. 
315; R. 319 
Rennie, J. 414 
Renny, Mrs. 527 
Renwick, E. L. 415 
Reston, J. G. 431 
Rew, F. B. 531 
Reynell, G. 430 
Reynolds, F. C. P. 
426; F. S. 530; 
J. 81, 530; M. 
416; Maj. H. 203 
Rhode, E. 657 
Rigby, J. 318 
Rice, J. H. 430 
Richards, E. N. 529; 
H.G.82; Mrs.G. 
301; T. W. 653 
Richardson, C. G. 
201; E. A. 531; 
G. A. 641, 642; 
J. 529; M. 818; 
Mrs. H. H. 637; 
W. 659 
Richmond, E, 8.638 
Rickards, F, P. 542 
Ricketts, Lady C, 
181; M. 315 
Rickman, Mrs. 636; 
P. 655 





Riddell, Sir, W. B. 
305, 414 
Ridding, M. L. 203 
Riddle, J. E. 427 
Ridgway, T. G. 531 
Ridley, H. S. 319 
Ridout, J. D. 183 
Riederer, Baron E. 
de, 531 
Rigby, W. 314 
Riley, E. 415 
Rimell, R. 640 
Ringer, J. S. 202 
Ripley, A. 305, 414 
Ripon, Earl of, 76 
Risley, E. D. 303 
Ritchie, J. S. 530; 
Mrs. W, 414 
Ritter, Prof. Dr. C, 
543 
Rivarola, Count, 197 
Rivington, S. J. 185 
Roadway, Mrs. 315 
Robarts, Mrs. H. 
412; S. 530 
Robb, J. 430 
Roberts, E. 416, 531; 
E. C. 303; F.S. 
79, 81; M. 429; 
Mrs. B. 181; Mrs, 
G. R. 78; M. W. 
417; T. 529; W. 
B. 82 
Robertson, A. 94, 
432; D. J. 94; 
E. J. 641; H. 
416; J. 203; Mrs, 
413, 527; Mrs. 
G. H. 637; S. S. 
203 
Robey, S. C. 416 
Robins, M. E. 416 
Robinson, A. 304; 
A. I. 184; C. H. 
414; C. J. 180, 
414; E. B. 94; 
H. G. 180; H. G. 
R. 77; Lady H. 
543; M. I. 532; 
T. 657 
Robson, Capt. 638; 
E. 546; Mrs. C. 
78 
Rodd, J. 656 
Rodgers, J.546; M. 
805 
Rodwell, J. M. 417 
Roe, S. 641 
Roebuck, C. A. 434 
Roerdansz, R. F. J. 
639 
Roffey, R. J. 658 
Rogers, F. N. 433 ; 
G. 5382; H. 640; 
K. 302 
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Rogerson, M. 202 
Rohrs, L, 417 
Rolls, A. A. 183 
Ronalds, J. 78 
Rood, H. H. 641 
Rooke, T. S. 546 
Roper, J. 185, 542; 
Lady, 637; M. 
L. 529 
Roscoe, W. C. 316 
Rose, H. 81; M. 
305; Mrs. H. F. 
77 
Ross, A. 541; A. 
H. 417; F. L. 82; 
J. C. 199; Prof. 
429 
Rotherham, W. 546 
Rothwell, A. A. 638 
Rougemont, E. 201 
Roughsedge, H. 434 
Round, Mrs. G. S. 
412 
Rouse, J. R. 431 
Routh, Mrs. R. A. 
412 
Rowan, Maj. J. 316 
Rowden, Mrs. E. W. 
527 
Rowe, 
Lady, 


G. S. 80; 
527; M. 
182; Mrs. J. J. 
301; W. 658 

Rowland, C. 529 

Rowley, Hon. Mrs. 
801; K. M. 81 

Rowson, A. 641 

Roy, C. M. 434 

Ruan, F. 529 

Rudall, A. E. 542 

Rudd, M. 545; R. 
639 

Ruddach, S. 183 

Rumboll, M. H. 82 

Rundell, M. A. 429 

Rusden, G. K. 196 

Rush, E. M. 431 

Rushbrooke, Mrs. 
W. 528; R.F.B. 
415 

Rushton, E. M. 302 

Russell, C. W. C. 
94;.E. 82; J. 
201; Lady K. H. 
301; Lord J. 75; 
Mrs. F. 636; W. 
E. 317 

Rutherford, C. F. 
531 

Rutherfurd, A. 658 

Rutter, A. 531 

Rye, H. 641 

Ryley, J. 429 

Sabine, C.92; W.79 

Sadler, E. P. 79 
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Sainsbury, Mrs. J. 
P. 527 
St. Alban’s, E. C. 
Duchess of, 641 
St. Aubyn, Lady E. 
637 
St. Clair, E. C. 416; 
Hon. Mrs. C. 78 
St.Germans, Ear],76 
St. John, Mr. B. 317 
St. Lawrence, Lady 
E. 640 
St.Vincent, Visc. 543 
Salamon, L. G. 182 
Salmon, G. 303; J. 
D. 317; T.W. 305 
Salomons, E. 92 
Salt, C. E. 82 
Saltmarshe,C.E.533 
Sams, S. 315; S.A. 
79 
Samuel, L. 659 
Sanctuary, W.M.302 
Sandars, G. 530 
Sandbach, E. 654 
Sanders, Mrs. 90 
—s Capt. J. 
428 


Sandford, Mrs. W. A. 
78; W. R.W. 429 
Sandham, J.M. 544 
Sandiland, Mrs. R. 
655 
Sandwith, H. 640 
Sanglier, K. E. 659 
Sangster, A. 78 
Sanneman, E. 642 
Sargeaunt, H.A. 638 
Satchell, J. 198; T. 
532, 638 
Savil, J. 90 
Saumarez,A.C.640; 
Hon. Mrs. 180 
Saunders, A.C. 531; 
M. J. 433; Mrs. 


Saunderson, Lt.-Col: 


B. 94 


"Sawell, M. 656 


Sawyer, M. 317 
Saxton, S. C. 427 
Sayers, Capt. E.655; 
C. 529 
Scanlan, P. H. 416 
Scarborough, W.641 
Scarman, T. 642 
Schmidt, M. A. 641 
Schoales, E. H. 80 
Schonswar, G. 318 
Schreeder, M.E. 529 
Scobell, C. Y. 185 
Scoones, F. 201 
Scoresby - Jackson, 
R. E, 418 


Gent. Maa, Vout. CCVII. 


Scott, J. 315, 201; 
Lady A. H. 417; 
Lady L. 95; M. 
431; S. J. 201 3 
T. S. 638; W. 90 

Scovell, H. 541 

Scriven, E. 653 

Scudamore, Lt.-Col. 
78 

Seagood, C. A. 182+ 
Mrs. 94 

Seagrim, A. F. 415 

Seagrove, J. E.McD. 


Sebright, Lady,199; 
W.C.S. 198 
Seckham, W. 428 
Sedman, W. 315 
Sedgwick, C. 544; 
Mrs. L, 413 
Seely, Mrs. C. 181 
Sellon, J. S. 81 
Selwood, S. S. 95 
Selwyn, R. 180 
Serena, L. E. 529 
Sergeantson, A. M. 
186 
Servante, Lt. C. 655 
Seton, E. 656 
Seville, P. 303 
Seward, Capt. C. 
430 
Sewell, H. 183 
Seymour, Lord H. 
432; S. M. 89 
Seys, Mrs. W. 2. 
636 


Shackel, T. 315 

Shadwell, Mrs. A. 
301 

Shakspear, C. 185; 
H. M. 656 

Sharland, J.435, 452 

Sharp, C, 532; E. 
547; J. P. 638, 
639 

Sharpe, G. B. 302; 
M. A. 435 

Shattock, J. H. 640 

Shaw, H. G. 304; 
J.P. 79; J. 313 

Sheepshanks, K.185, 
M. 185 

Shekell, T. S. 186 

Shenstone, J. 544 

Shephard, H. 305; 
L. 417 

Shepherd, F. B. 79; 
J.G.415; M. A. 
316; Mrs. E. 201 

Sherby, L. 642 

Sheridan, Mrs. H.B. 
527 
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Sherlock, Capt.C.W. 
530 


Sherrington, Mrs. T. 
412 
Sherwood, J. 641 
Shine, J. L. 414 
Sholl, E. M. 639 
Shore, M. A. 659 
Shorland, C. 93 
Short, R. 198 
Shoubridge, H. 305 
Shoults, E. 203 
Shout, R. H. 640 
Shuckard, R. H. 429 
Shuster, Lady T. 527 
Shute, Mrs. C. C. 
527; M. E. 657 
Shutte, G. L. K. 545 
Shuttleworth, A. E. 
79; C.303; E.432 
Sibley, Lt.-C ol.C.W. 
432 
Sidebottom, Mrs. C. 
E. 413 
Sidgreaves, C, 418 
Sidgwick, M. 183 
Siely, A. 430 
Silcock, E. R, 82 
Sillery, Dr. R. 90 
Sillifant, C. C. 315 ; 
Mrs. C. W. 637 
Sillitoe, E. 430 
Silver, F. W. 93 
Silverthorne, W. J. 
430 
Sim, W. 93 
Simcoe, E. L. 529 
Simmonds, Capt. W. 
182 
Simmons, F. C, 185; 
G. 545 
Simms, J. 81. 
Simonds, H. 530 
Simpkin, A. 316 
Simpson, J.198, 431, 
433; K. S. 416; 
Lt.-Col. J. 201; 
Mrs. 


Sinclair, Capt. A.92; 
Capt. G. 82; J. A. 
202 

Sinkinn, E. 417 

Sissmore, Mrs. 413 

Sitwell, A. H. 185; 
A. M. E. 81 

Skelton, T. 414 

Skene, Capt. J. M’D. 
544 

Skidmore, J. 90 

Skinner, R. V. 304 

Skipper, R. 545 

Skipwith, Mrs.G.528 

Skipworth, A. B. 303 

Skurray, L. 482 
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Slade, Capt. H. 92; 
C. G. 530; E. 92; 
S. E. 302 

Slade-Gully, A. E. 
W. 532 

Sladen, Capt. J. R. 
79 


Slagg, Mrs. M.C.315 
Slater, E. 434; Mrs. 
E. B. 636; M.A. 
641; S. F. 481; 
S. S. 202 
Slatford, M. 200 
Slaughter, G. 542 
Sleeman, A. 303 
Sleigh, W. S. 94 
Sligo, Marchioness 
of, 180, 199 
Sloley, C. 434 
Smalibone, W. 198 
Smalley, C. 313 
Smallpage, M. 302 
Smalpage, C. 541 
Smart, C. A. 197 
Smedley, E. M. 654 
Smethurst, J. 196 
Smith, A. 89, 183, 
303; B. L. 531; 
Capt. F. E. 654; 
Col. C. 530; C. 
H. 415; D. 315; 
Dr. A. 82; E.542; 
E. C. H. 417; E. 
M.428; F. E. 92; 
G.S.418; H.429, 
546, 639,657; H. 
A. 642; H. C.88; 
J. 197, 317, 418, 
434; Lt.-Col. J. 
658; M.658; .M. 
A. 581; M. A.M. 
183; Mrs. C. W. 
300; Mrs. F. 412; 
Mrs. H.636; Mrs. 
P. A. 413; Rt. 
Hon. R. V. 180; 
S.81; S. A. 314, 
532; T. L. 641; 
T. W. 658; W. 
429; W. E. 530; 
W. S. 641 
Smithers, J. 305 
Smithes, J. T. 415 
Smithett, H. 305 
Smyth, C. M. 543; 
H. 201; M. 545; 
Mrs. R.78; Mrs. 
R. W. 637 
Smythe, A. M. 304; 
H. 303; W. 531 
Snagg, W. 180 
Snelling, M. C. 80 
Sneyd, L. C. 81 
Snow, L. 656 
Soady, W. 434 
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Soden, Mrs. J. 301 
Solly, C. A. 658; 
F. T. L. 416 
Solomon, J. 184 
Somerset, Duke of, 
76; Mrs. E. 301 
Somerville, Capt. P. 
H. 79; Mrs. 197 
Sopp, G. 83 
Sothern, J. 93 
Souter, E. 199; F. 
M. 81 
South, M. A. 304 
Southby, M. 416 
Sotheby, I. 655 
Sowerby, Mrs. F. R. 
300 
Spain, A. 411 
Sparkes, A. R. 183 
Spasshatt, E. 200 
Spearman, E.R. 414 
Spedding, E. 183 
Speer, E. 658 
Speke, G. H. 414 
Sperling, R. C. 415 
Spencer, Earl, 180; 
W. 302 
Speth, Baroness de, 
315 


Spiller, W. 657 
Spooner, Mrs. C. 637 
Springett, F. W. 200 
Sprot, M. G. 542 
Spry, E. J. 202; M. 
89; R. 318 
Spurr, G. K. S. 314 
Stables, J. 432 
Stacpoole, G. M. S. 
Marg. de, 183 
Stackpool, J. 654 
Stafford, H. J. Lord, 
418; Hon. Mrs. 
E. 429; W. 315 
Stainbank, R. W. 544 
Stallard, M. A, 305 
Stammers, R. T. F. 
184 
Standcomb, Mrs. A. 
180 
Standen, J. C. 303 
Stang, A. 529 
Stanhope, Mrs. J. R. 
S. 637; M. Lady, 
317 
Stanley, S. F. 417 
Stanton, J. H. 639; 
Mrs. J. 78 
Stapledon, S. 416 
Starkey, Mrs. J. B. 
637 
Starling, T. T. 638 
Staunton, E. L. 415; 
Sir G. T. 318 
Stavely, Mrs. T. K. 
77 


Steel, Brig. J. 430; 


C. H. 659; J. 541; 
M. 303 
Steele, R. J. 79 


Steere, Mrs. H. L. 


528 


Steinkopff, C. F. A. 


89 
Stephens, C. 183 
Stephenson, F. 199; 
M. J. 657 
Sternberg, C. A. Ba- 
roness de, 198 
Steuart, C. A. 88 
Stevens, E. E. 303; 
H. J. 545; W. 655 
Stevenson, Mr. 92; 
W. 316, 543 
Steward, F.641; M 
79 
Stewart, A. 200; C. 
530; C. P. 414; 
D. 197; E. M.79; 
Lady O. S. 182; 
M. 415, 547; M. 
E. 79; Mrs. 636; 
654; Mrs. J. 527; 
Mrs. J. E. D. 528; 
Mrs. R. 528 
Stiebel, S. 434 
Stiff, M. 433 
Still, H. H. 540; M. 
E. 654 
Stirling, Lady, 637 
Stisted, Col. H. 653; 
Lt.-Col. 197 
Stock, L. 201 
Stockdale, F. S. 185 
Stodart, E. 201 
Stoddart, A. 639; F. 
428 


Stoker, W. C. 529 
Stokes, Lt.-Col. H. 
F. 197; Mrs. 430; 
R. 659 
Stokoe, E. G. 92 
Stone, F. 659; L. 
T. 198; S. 82; S. 
F. 639 ; T. 652 
Stoneman, M.A. 531 
Story, E. 198; Hon. 
Mrs, T. K.78; J. 
546; M. S. 530; 
T. 546 
Stoughton, E. R.184 
Stout, C. 185 
Stracey, J. 184 
—e Capt. H. 


638 
Stradbroke, C’ tess of, 
78 


Stradling, E. A. 199 

Strand, S. 429 

Strange, E. 434; 
Maj. C. J. 303 





Strangwayes, A. 
M. L. 79; Mrs. F. 
414 
Strangways, Hon. J. 
C. F. 433 
Straus, Mrs. H. S. 
528 
Streatfeild, C. 545; 
M. G. 642 
Streeton, M. C. 640 
Strickland, O. R. 182 
Strong, M. S. 545 
Strother, F. T. 658 
Stuart, A. 545; C. 
E. 182; Hon. W. 
77; Lady A. 412; 
M. P. 544; W. 43. 
Studd, H. A. 92 
Studley, J. S. 79 
Sturge, W. 417 
Sturgeon, J. K. 434 
Style, Hon. Mrs. W. 
528 
Suffield, Dow. Lady 
C. 429; Lady, 319 
Sugden, Mrs. A. M. 
181; Mrs. S. 181 
Sulivan, F. 183 
Sullivan, E. R. 531; 
Mrs. H. E. 301 
Summers, W. A. 
303 
Sumner, Col. W. H. 
434; Mrs. C. 637; 
Mrs. J.528; Mrs. 
J. H. R. 302 
Surridge, Mrs. N. 
636 


Surtees, A. 433, 
659; J. 89; Si. 
S. V. 304; S. V. 
180 

Suter, J. B. 418 

Sutherland, A. C. 
803; Duchess of, 
76; W. O. 530; 
W. P. 533 

Sutton, O. S. 183 

Swabey, F. 639 

Swaby, J. 199 

Swain, Ww. P. 302 

Swaine, R. V. 315 

Swanwick, M. 80; 
T. 317 

Swayne, Mrs. H. J. 
F. 528 

Sweet, G. 532 

Sweny, M. L. 305 

Swinburne, M. 82; 
W. 415 

Swinfen, Capt. W. 
Cc. 


542 
Swinhoe, G. M. 305 
Swinton, E. 314; 
Lt. R. H. 80 





Sy¢ 


Sy1 
Sy1 


Sze 


3 3 Ee 








Sydney, Visc. 76 
Sykes, P. 81 
Symonds, E. H. 416 
Synge, E. 540; T. 
E. 318 
Szeliski, E. 417 
Talbot, E, W. 417; 
F. S.201; J. 314; 
M. C. 82; Mrs. J. 
181 
Tancock, E. C. 90 
Tanner, A. 201; R. 
P. 82; S.304; T. 
C.417; T. H.417 
Tapp, T. D. 198 
Tarratt, C. M. 303 
Tate, Mrs. C. R. 
301; R. C. 185 
Tattersall, R. 315 
Tavernier, Mons, 434 
Tayler, M. J. 544 
Tayloe, J. 546 
Taylor, A. de H. 
201; A. E. 93; 
A. H. 480; C. 
433 ; E. 532; Mrs. 
528; Mrs. C. 637 ; 
Mrs. C. R. 547; 
Mrs. J. 301; Mrs. 
T. 527; T. 642; 
T. C. 540; W. 
652, 655; W. C. 
313 
Teale, E. 638 
Telford, H. 94 
Temple, Capt. E. 
638; H.M.A.641; 
Mrs. W. 528 
Templer, Mrs. R. W. 
181 


Terraneau, J. 82 

Terry, E. 305; R. 
H. 544 

Tetley, J. 431; R. 
L. 416 

Tew, E. 183 

Thain, Lt. D. D. 656 

Theed, C. E. 544 

Thelusson, Mrs. 636 

Thelwall, B. 529 

Thomas, A. H. 304; 
E. 417; E. L.639; 
Ens. E. S. 428; 
F. A. 640; F. J. 
182; H.196, 198; 
J. 180, 300; Mrs. 
301 

Thompson, A. 304, 
530; Dr. 180; D. 
I. 543; E. 659; 
E. M. 640; E. S, 
95; J. 199, 434; 
J.H. 302; M. M. 
415; T. 94; W. 
430, 658 
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Thoms, J. 197 
Thomson, A.C.539; 
A. G. 415; F. R. 
818; J. R. 417; 
Mrs. 181, 413; 
Mrs. W, 413 
Thonewill, T. E. 91 
Thorp, E. 640 
Threlkeld, M. A.656 
Thorne, J. W. 542; 
L. S. 201 
Thornhill, Mrs. B.78 
Thornley, L. M. 303 
Thornton, E. 412; 
Lt. H. 543; Mrs. 
W.H. 413; Rear- 
Adm. S. 89 
Thorold, H. 547 
Thoroton, E. 305 
Thurgood, Mrs. J.F. 
637 
Thurlow, J. 428 
Thynne, A. C. 184 
Tickner, M. 430 
Tierney, J. F. 89 
Tietkens, G. A. 642 
Tilleard, E. 91 
Tillyer, J. H. 82 
Tilsley, H. N. 430 
Timbrell, H. 318 
Tindal, A. R.E.532; 
C. 655 
Tindell, E. 540 
Tipper, M. 317 
Titley, R. 80 
Tod, L. G. 184 
Todd, M. 305 
Tolkein, J. B. 434 
Tollemache, Lady E. 
412; W.J. F. 656 
Tom, H. 528 
Tomlin, J. G. 427; 
Mrs, T. B. 300 
Tomlinson, J. 199; 
W. 431 
Tompson, M. D.199 
Tonge, J. 655 
Tonkin, T. E. 183 
Toomer, Mrs. W. H. 
528 
Topham, T. 542 
Torrens, H. F, 183; 
J. S. 183 
Tothill, Maj.- Gen. 
432 


Tottenham, A. L. 82 
Toulmin, Maj.H.638 
Tovell, J. E. 183 
Tovey, H. 92 
Tower, Mrs. T. 78 
Towers, Maj. - Gin. 
546 
Towerzey, A. H. 91 
Townsend, M. H. 82 
Townshend,H.D,184 


Toy, M. 656 

Tozer, Mrs. J. H. 413 

Tracey, Hon. G. H. 
E. H. 532 

Traill, Mrs. J.C.528 

Trant, W. H. 544 

Treas, Col. 77 

Treacher, F. 92 

Trethewy, Mrs. H. 
636 

Trevelyan, Col. H. 
W.412; Col. W. 
529 

Trevor, Capt. J. W. 
639 ; G.655; Mrs. 
A. S. 182 

Triggs, A. 313 

Tringham, J.A.416; 
W.79 


Triscott, E. G. 530 

Tritton, Maj. F. B. 
640; V. B. 303; 
W. B. 302 

Trotman, H. L. 303 

Trotter, J.79; Rear- 
Adm. H. D. 202, 
314 

Troubridge, Lady, 
528 


Trueman, R. 543 
Trumper, J. 202 
Truscott, W. H. 92 
Tuck, J. 530 
Tucker, Lt. T. T.314 
Tudor, Mrs.M.L.656 
Tufnell, E. W. 77; 
G. F. 92 
Tuke, Mrs. C. W. 
527; Mrs. H. 302 
Tull, E. 318; H. 
427 
Tullock, J. 300 
Tully, E. 655 
Tunis, The Bey of, 
542 
Turner, A. 530; E. 
641; F. M. 199; 
H. 544; J. 316; 
L.A.414; M.656; 
S.J.182; T.90,541 
Turnly, H. L. 544 
Turrell, H. J. 415 
Tweed, L. A. M. 80 
Twigg, W. 89 
Twinberrow, M. 640 
Twiston, Lt. 431 
Twitchin, E. 640 
Tylee, H. 201 
Tyndall, Mrs. De 
Vere, 528; M.E. 
G. 182 
Tyrwhitt, E. 434 
Unett, R. 641 
Upham, E. 316 
Urquhart, F. 652 
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Usborne, E. M. 531 
Usher, C. L. T. 529 
Ussher, W. C. 313 
Uttermare, T. B.305 
Utterton, C. 431 
Utting, J. 198 
Vachell, R. T. 183 
Vale, Mrs.H.E. 300; 
Mrs, W.S, 181; 
S. 93 
Valentine, T. B. H. 


638 
Vallance, B.316; F. 
W. H. 316 
Vallancy, Maj.G. P. 
529 


Vallence, T. 434 
Valletort, Lady C. 
52 


Vandeleur, F.A. 532 
Vanner, J. 80 
Vansittart, Capt. N. 
540 
Vashon, M. A. 416 
Vaughan, Lt.H.417 ; 
N. E. 79; T. W. 
92 
Venn, J. 79 
Vere, Mrs.H. de, 527 
Verelst, S. 640 
Vernez, E. S. 415 
Vernor, Hon, Mrs. 
432 
Vernon, T. B. 542 
Vesey, M.316 
Vialls, Mrs. 637 
Vibart, J. M. 417 
Vicary, M. 654 
Vice, W. H. 653 
Vickers, H. 530 
Vickerman, Mrs. C. 
R. 78 
Villiers, Mrs. 78; 
Rt. Hon. C. P.180 
Vincent, E. G. 201; 
Lt. Col. H. 197 
Visick, R. G. 653 
Vivian, J, H. 184 
Vores, T. S. P. 532 
Voysey, G. H. 546 
Vyner, T. 184 
Vyvyan, Col. R. 182 
Waddell, A. 545 
Waddilove, C. 417; 
W. 527; W. J. 
D. 652 
Waddington, J. 93 
Wade, J. 653 
Waffington, 
G. 653 
Wagstaffe, J. S. 196 
Wainewright, A. W. 


H. J. 


80 
Wainwright, G. D. 
317 
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Wait, Mrs. W.S. 77 
Wake, G. A. 431 
Wakeling, C. 417 
Walcott, E. 305 
Waldkisch, M. 414 
Waldron, M. L. 302 
Waldy, W. 305 
Wale, Mrs. H. J. 
413 
Wales, S. A. 544 
Walhouse, Miss, 434 
Walker, A. K. L. 
R. 428; E. 80; 
E. J. 304; Lady 
H. 430; J. 318, 
531, 641; L. 82; 
M. 184, 654; P. 
654; S. C. 417, 
641; W. K. 435 
Walkey, M.H. 184; 
S. 317 


Walkinshaw, F. G. 


547 
Wall, E. 543 
Wallace, M. A. 657; 
R. A. 415 
Waller, E. 185, 313; 
J. G. 432 
a Capt. W. 
- 93 


Wallis, M. 531; Mrs. 
J. R.S.77; Mrs. 
W. M. 180 

Walls, W. A. 657 

Walmesley, M. 316 

Walrond, T. 642 

Walsh, J.426; Mrs. 
H. 412 

Walter, Mrs. 92 

Walton, E. 641; H. 
93, 640; Mrs. C. 
637; T.431; W. 
W. 539 

Wand, E. W. 82 

Wandsborough, T. 
W. 657 

Wapshare, E. F. 182 

Waraker, Mrs. T.301 

Warberton, W. N. 
432 

Warburton, C. 416, 
429; Hon. Mrs, 
W. 637; Mrs. A. 
F. 181 

Ward,+A. J. 418, 
Capt. J. H. 94; 
E. 435; E. C. 
531; G.429; H. 
E. C. 302; M. 
C. 639; Maj. F. 
B. 184; M. L. 
303; Mrs. O. F. 
528; Mrs. M.F.77 

Warde, Mrs. A. W. 
412 






Wardle, H. 90 
Wardroper, J. 317 
Ware, A. 546 
Waring, H. R. S. 
92; M. 546 
Warne, W. H. 91 
Warner, M. J. T. 
S. H. L. 529 
Warr, C, A. 202 
Warrach, J. 302 
Warrand, W. E. 642 
Warren, E.640; M. 
G. 82 ; Maj.-Gen. 
C. 532 
Warriner, Mrs. G. 
181 
Warriters, S. 305 
Warwick, J. C. H. 
545 
Wass, S. C. 530 
Waterfall,M. L. 541 
Waterman, Comm. 
J. 429 
Waterpark, Ld. 180 
Waters, A. 184 
Watkins, T. P. 639 
Watson, A. J. 529; 
B. G.185; E. A. 
A.304; E.C.532; 
H. B. 415; Maj.- 
Gen. L. W. 197; 
Mrs. L. 202; T. 
316, 431; T. H. 
430; W. 529 
Watts, A. A. 533; 
C. F. 313, 427 
Waugh, E. M. 434; 
J. H. J. 317 
Wavelil, E. C. 183 
Wawn, J. T. 542 
Wayman, E. H. 533 
Weathen, J. B. 304 
Webb, C. 82; E.G. 
80; Mrs. H. 413; 
W. G. 4382 
Webber, R. T. 654; 
S. 545 
Webster, E. 530; H. 
94; J. C. 433; 
Mrs. C. M. 301; 
Mrs. J. H. 413; 
M. C. 641; V. 
642; W.S. 416 
Wedderburn, Mrs. 
F. L. S. 413 
Weedall, M. 653 
Weigall, E. M. 183 
Welch, M. E. 92; 
T. 657 
Weldon, R. P. 434 
Welland, L. P. 653 
Wellesley, Mrs.181 ; 
Mrs. A. 412 
Wellington, S. 185 
Wells, I. 186; J. 
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S. 305; Mrs. E 
430; M. H. 304 
Welsby, M. 640 
Welsford, W. 530 
Wemyss, D. 414; 
M. 543 
Wenlock, Lady, 78 
Wesley, C. 427 
West, A. C. 638 ; H. 
92; M. F. 416; 
Mrs. A. 637; Mrs. 
J. R. 527; T. 315 
Western, J. 428 
Westmorland, H.79 
Weston, E. 541 
Westropp, B. 93; J. 
T. 182 
Wetherall, Mrs. J. 
W. 77 


Wethered, C. 184 
Wetherell, J. 89 
Whale, ‘I’. W. 185 
Wharton, H. J. 88, 
89; Mrs. J. T. 637 
Whealler, C. S. 416 
Wheatley, W. 184 
Wheaton, C. 318 
Wheeler, C. E. 305 ; 
J. A. 481; L. J. 
432; M. W. 315 
Whieldon, Mrs. H. 
527 
Whipple, F. J. 431 
Whisson, M. 533 
Whitaker, M. 91 
Whitbread, Mr. 76 
Whitcombe, G. 183 
Whitchurch, S. 94 
White, A. P. 304; 
C. E. 640; C. H. 
652; E. 315; E. 
F. E. 415; G. 
547; J. 543; J. 
K. 655; Lt. R. 
H. 428; M. 435; 
Mrs. H. B. 636; 
P. L. 198; S. F. 
531; T. P. 530; 
W. A. 183 
Whitehead, S. 530; 
T. M. 314 
Whitfield, W. 432 
Whitford, E. E. 533 
Whitgreave, Mrs. J. 
R. 636 
Whitmore, R. 316 
Whittingham, Mrs. 
527 


Whittle, A. S. 530 

Whyte, A. £46, 659 

Wickham, 1. 184 

Wigan, J. A. 656; 
Mrs. A. 527 

Wigg, J. 655 ; L. 
318 





Wiggins, G. 316 

Wight, A. 640, 642; 
J. 89 

Wightman, M. 318 

Wigney, Mrs. A. 429 

Wigram, F, E. 80 

Wilbraham, E. 435, 
417 

Wilcox, A. M. A. 
416 

Wilde, Mrs. E, A. 
301 

Wileman, S. 199 

Wilford, A.J. 415 

Wilkin, C, 414; G. 
545 

Wilkins, A. G. 183; 
Mrs. R. 78; S. 
530 

Wilkinson, C. 82; 
J. 80; M. E. 93; 
Mrs. G. G. 302; 
Mrs. H. 180; W. 
657 

Wilks, Mrs. C. 413 

Willaume, E. T. 654 

Willes, Mrs. J.S.77 

Willetts, H. M. 79 

Williams, A. 199, 
318; C. 414; C, 
A. 81; E. 434; 
E. L. 416; E. R. 
186; J. B. E. 197; 
J. de K. 530; J. 
L. 640; L. 642; 
L. L. S. 82; M. 
A. 94; Mrs. J. A. 
414; Mrs. J. W. 
C. 636; Wrs. W. 
D. 181; R. L. 
418; Sir. J. H. 
434; W. 641 

Williamson, E. 529; 
J.529, 658; L. J. 
638 ; W.657; W. 
S. 303 

Willis, F. 316; M. 
L. 418 

Willock, H. D. 640 

Willoughby, A. H. 
317; Mrs. 300 

Willows, E. L. 305 

Willy, E. A. 532 

Wilmans, O. 302 

Wilshin, F. 639 

Wilson, A. 304; C 
M. 531; E. 81; 
E. L. 642; H.183; 
J. 76, 305, 414, 
530; J. A. K. 81; 
M. E. 184; Mrs. 
C. 78; Mrs. E. T. 
801; Mrs. G.182; 
Miss,319; R.658 ; 
R.W.82; S.V.303 





Wilt 


Win 

of. 
Win 
Win 
Win 
Win 
Win 


Wir 
Wir 
Wir 
Wit 
Wi 


Wi 
Wi 














Wilton, E. 430; J. 
L. 184; M. 315 
Winchester, March. 
of, 300; R. 657 
Windham, A. S.638 
Windsor,R. V. 432 

Windu:, F. J. 541 

Wing, M. 418 

Wingfield, Col. Hon. 
E. 431; Hon. Miss 
E. 413 

Wingrove, Mrs. D. 
77 


Winstanley, D. 185; 
E. M. 416 

Wint, E. 639 

Winter, A. 183 

Winterbottom, Dr. 
200 

Winterflood, G. 529 

Wintle, T. 80 

Winton, H. de, 304 

Wise, C. J. 81; E. 
89; Lt. W. N. 90; 
T. 199 

Wishart, B. G. 185 

Wishcombe, J. 92 

Witte, Mrs. G. de, 
180 

Wodehouse, Lord, 76 

Wolferstan, Mrs. J. 
301; S. 183 

Wolferston, F. S. P. 
303 
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Wolridge, H. 540 
Wolseley, H. H. 184 
Wontner, R. 93 
Wood, A. 432; A. 
E.80; A. L.529; 
Col. D. E. 300; 
E. 638 ; E.A.79; 
E. J. 531; H. 533 ; 
J. 546; M. 94, 
198; M. A. 318, 
5382; Mrs. H. H. 
A. 180; Mrs. J. 
A.77; P. H.630; 
S. 639; Sir C. 76; 
S. J. 580; T. L. 
532; W. J. 182; 
W. W. 414 
Woodgates, W. J. 
§32 
Woodhouse, Comm. 
A. 659; E. 305 
Woodley, Miss E. 
429 
Woodman, U. K. 81 
Woodroffe, W. T. 316 
Woodruff, J. 658 
Woods, C. 198 
Woodward, C. 652; 
E. M.185; Lt. C. 
E. 197; R. 305 
Woollcombe, G. L. 


416 
Woolley, C. 201; J. 
300 


Worger, J. 655 

Worsley, C. L. 184; 
H. R. B. 416; 
Lady, 78 

Worth, L. 655 

Wortley, Hon. Mrs. 
J. S. 413 

Wraith, J. 543 

Wrather, M. M. 529 

Wray, B. W. T. 417 

Wrench, D. M. M. 
305 

Wright, A. 428, 640; 
C. H. P. 657; E. 
80; F.80; G. 77; 
M. L. 314; Mrs. 
C. 657; Mrs. E. 
413; Mrs. W. F. 
636; R. E. 433; 
T. 198, 318; W. 

9 


7 

Wyatt, J. 641; J. 
M. G. 302; Mrs. 
A. 180; Mrs. G. 


R. 528; M.E. B. 


639; M. S. 938; 

S. 545 
Wypbourn, S. 416 
Wyke, C. L. 300 
Wylam, C. J. 638 
Wyld, H. 186 
Wylde, E. 416 
Wyman, E. A. 80; 

W. S. 547 
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Wyndham, A. 182; 
M. F. 318; Mrs, 
C. H. 301 

Wynne, C.183; Mrs. 
L. 181 

Wynne-Aubrey, L. 
A. 530 

Wyvill, Mrs, M. 300 

Yaldwyn, H. 185 

Yarborough, Col. C. 
C. 185 

Yarde, J. 202 

Yardley, Lady, 78 

Yates, A. 414; G. 
D. 315; J. M. 
529; Mrs. E. 527; 
W. 319 

Yeh, Ex-Comm. 89 

Yell, W. H. 430 

Yelverton, L. A. 
182 

Yeo, J. P. 80 

York, M. 304 

Young, F. 92; Hon. 
P. 541; H. E. 
657; Lady A. 
412; L. G. 653; 
M. A. 80; M. E, 
658; M. L. 317; 
Mrs. H. 77; O. 
639 

Younge, S. E. 202 

Zeyther, C. 92 

Zornlin, R. M. 90 
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Africa: Alexandria, 555; Algiers, 123, 
873; Tripoli, 123. 

America: Brazil, 123; Mexico, 120, 226; 
York Town, 31. 

Asia: Australasia, 409; Baalbec, 556; 
Calcutta, 31, 39 ; China, 597 ; Ephesus, 
148, 554, 589; Ghazepore, 31, 39; 
India, 31, 34; Oude, 31; Palestine, 
232; Pergamus, 148; Scinde, 31; 
Smyrna, 148. 

Europe: Abbeville, 46, 150, 620, 628; 
Agincourt, 344; Alsace, 396; Amiens, 
31, 38, 150, 292, 620; Anagni, 371; 
Angers, 44, 297, 470; Antwerp, 363; 
Anweiler, 520; Aquitaine, 450, 525; 
Athens, 589; Austria, 597; Avenburg, 
363; Bayeux, 296; Beaubec, 628; Bel- 
gium, 371; Boulogne, 363; Bourbourg, 
371; Brittany, 54; Byzantium, 470; 
Cadiz, 378; Cwre, 484; Calais, 277; 
Cambray, 463; Chiusa, 488; Clusium, 
484; Cologne, 518; Cortona, 484; Dan- 
zig, 394; Faleri, 484; Fiesole, 484; 
Flanders, 36; Florence,470; France, 150, 
344, 361, 397, 525, 595, 599; Frascati, 
617; Freiburg, 396 ; Germany, 31, 597 ; 
Gisons, 29 ; Hanover, 150; Hartz, 398; 
Hildesheim, 37; Hungary, 337, 597; 
Huysburg, 403 ; Italy, 44, 73, 226, 597 ; 
La Rosiére, 626; Lucca, 473; Lyons, 
362; Majorca, 378; Malta, 37; Metz, 
395, 521; Mons, 371; Namur, 371; 
Nancy, 394; Naples, 499, 550; Nava- 
rino, 363; Nepi, 484; Normandy, 327; 
Novarra, 518; Oberwesel, 397; Osna- 
burg, 37; Ostia, 555; Paris, 37, 75, 
362, 371, 499, 525; Perigord, 470; 
Perugia, 484; Picardy, 345; Piedmont, 
37; Portugal, 123, 126, 226; Prussia, 
34; Ravenna, 297, 470; Rheims, 463; 
Rome, 21, 56, 296, 346, 371, 471, 481, 
555, 615; Russia, 35; Saint-Bavon, 
526 ; St. Omer, 371, 463 ; Saverne, 520; 
Siena, 484; Sienna, 296, 470 ; Soissons, 
526; Solferino, 177; Spain, 126, 550; 
Steinen, 499; Strasburg, 394, 396, 516, 
523 ; Sutri, 484; Valentia, 523 ; Vienna, 
116, 171, 603; Veroli, 371; Verona, 
117; Volterra, 484. 


British Isles: England, 99, 131, 150, 292 
361, 523, 525, 597, 598. 

Bedfordshire: Bedford, 368; Dunstable, 
368; Leighton Buzzard, 60. 

Berkshire: Abingdon, 61; Binfield, 61; 
Crux Easton, 48; Newbury, 25; Ock- 
wells, 108; Reading, 25; Sunningwell, 
60; Wallingford, 166; Windsor Castle, 
29; Windsor, 577. 

Berwickshire : Humebyres, 323. 

Brecknockshire : Crickhowell, 60. 

Buckinghamshire : Brill, 61. 

Caernarvonshire: Bangor, 441, 443. 

Cambridgeshire: Cambridge, 333, 345; 
Ely, 142; Quiy, 59; Quy, 614. 

Cardiganshire: Cardigan, 391, 393; New- 
castle Emlyn, 393. 

Carnarvonshire: Conway, 59; Llandudno, 
622. 

Cheshire : Chester, 142. 

Cornwall : St. Ives, 59. 

Cumberland: Carlisle, 143, 246, 257, 266 ; 
Corby Castle, 265, 320; Naworth, 253 ; 
Penrith, 266 ; Wetheral, 265. 

Derbyshire : Little Ireton, 20; Lullington, 
156; Shirley, 20. 

Devonshire: Brixham Cave, 45, 621; Dart- 
moor, 53; Exeter, 283; Plimpton, 283; 
Plymouth, 290; Tiverton, 525. 

Dorsetshire: Blandford, 43; Dorchester, 
43; Piddleton, 60. 

Durham : Chillingham, 504; Durham, 142, 
504; Horden, 504; West Tanfeld, 504; 
Winstone, 44, 

Essex: Aldborough Hatch, 162; Bark- 
ing, 157, 162, 166; Bifrons, 162; 
Claybury, 162; Clayhall, 161; Cock- 
ermouth, 162; Colchester, 512; Cran- 
brook, 162; Dagenham, 162; Dun- 
shall, 161; Eastbury, 161, 165; Fry- 
erning, 614; Fulkys, 160; Gayshams, 
161; Ilford, 162; Ingatestone, 614; 
Jenkins, 159; Low Leighton, 49; Lox- 
ford, 160; Malmeynes, 161; Newbury, 
161; Paters, 162; Stifford, 44; Stone- 
hall, 162; Uphall, 161, 165; Valen- 
tines, 162; Waltham, 143, 168, 293, 
401, 489, 502; Wangay, 160; With- 
fields, 161. 
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Flintshire : Hawarden Castle, 112. 

Glamorganshire : Swansea, 614. 

Gloucestershire : Bristol, 142; Cleave, 60; 
Deerhurst, 61; Gloucester, 142; Thorn- 
bury, 214; Wanswell, 212. 

Hampshire : Carisbrooke, 53, 399 ; Christ- 
church, 498; Dogsmersfield, 383 ; South- 
ampton, 525; Winchester, 44, 51, 142, 
499, 500, 524; Woolmer, 210. 

Herefordshire: Caer Caradoc, 44; Here- 
ford, 499. 

Hertfordshire : Berkhampstead, 166; Wat- 
ford, 511. 

Kent: Adesham, 59; Canterbury, 133, 142, 
248, 277, 367, 368, 372; Chilham, 243; 
Chiselhurst, 243 ; Cliffe, 279; Cobham, 
279, 524; Cowden, 243; Cowling, 278; 
Dartford, 277; Doddington, 58; Dover 
Clif, 129; Dgyver, 278, 330; Faver- 
sham, 244; Folkestone, 58; Gravesend, 
560; Greenwich, 563; Hythe, 499; 
Knole-house, 52; Maidstone, 239; Mal- 
ling, 276; Mereworth, 239; Penshurst, 
243; Preston, 240; Rochester, 142, 
238, 270, 278; Sandwich, 277; Strood, 
275; Surrenden, 241; Sutton Valence, 
43 ; Wingham, 2. 

Lancashire: Bolton, 476; Liverpool, 126. 

Leicestershire: Beau-Manor, 43; Cosby, 
156; Dishley, 286; Hallaton, 156; 
Hathern, 286; Kegworth, 286; Kirby 
Muxloe, 622; Leicester, 156, 390, 621; 
Rakedale, 20; Scalford, 156; Staunton 
Harold, 20; Tugby, 156. 

Lincolnshire: Brigg, 438; Croyland Ab- 
bey, 619; Lincoln, 141, 211, 390; 
Stamford, 524; Thornton Abbey, 213. 

Middlesex: Bayswater, 146, 352; Bow, 
44; Chelsea, 147; Craven-hill, 145; 
Guildhall, London, 50; Hampstead, 
144, 353; Harrow, 509; Kilbourn, 144; 
Knightsbridge, 147, 173, 288; London, 
44, 60, 61, 146, 166, 227, 369, 557, 580, 
619; London Bridge, 438; Paddington, 
146; Pinner, 511; Ranelagh, 147; 
Thames, 29; Tower of London, 353; 
Vauxhall, 288; Westminster, 137, 147, 
166, 327, 336, 368. 

Monmouthshire: Newport, 393; Ragland, 
215. 

Norfolk: Bowthorpe, 577; Burnham 
Thorpe, 156; Hethersett, 577; Kett’s 
Castle, 574; Lynn, 499, 576; Norwich, 
57, 142, 211, 499, 577, 579, 581; Thet- 
ford, 512; Walsingham, 576; Wiggen- 
hall, 61; Worstead, 60; Wymondham, 
577 ; Yarmouth, 578. 

Northamptonshire : Apethorpe, 621; Ast- 
well, 20; Castle Ashby, 156; Gedding- 
ton, 60; Higham Ferrers, 524; North- 
ampton, 368, 369, 524; Peterborough, 
142, 157, 320 ; Rothwell, 58 ; Ufford, 60. 

Northumberland: Corbridge, 263; Hex- 
ham, 56. 

Nottinghamshire: Cotes, 288; Kingston, 
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287; Lenton, 350; Normanton, 287; 
Ratcliffe-on-Wreke, 20, 286; South- 
well, 211; Stanford, 287; Sutton Bon- 
— 287; Upton, 57; Worksop, 
06. 


Oxfordshire: Brighthampton, 2, 45; 
Broughton Poggs, 2; Chalgrove, 155 ; 
Chipping Norton, 57; Dorchester, 58; 
Ewelme, 524; Filkins, 2; Northleigh, 
60; Oxford, 58, 60, 98, 155, 167, 219, 
237, 403, 499, 632; Stanton Harcourt, 
107; Thame Park, 107; Yarnton, 60. 

Pembrokeshire: Milford Haven, 291; St. 
David's, 143, 211. 

Rutlandshire: Lyddington, 58, 61. 

Salop: Langley,61; Shrewsbury, 61, 526; 
Wenlock, 112; Wroxeter, 52, 55, 219. 
Somersetshire: Bath, 379; Bridgwater, 382 ; 
Butleigh, 386, 438 ; Cheddar, 386, 389; 
Compton Dundon, 384; Drew Stainton, 
48; Evercreech, 383; Glastonbury, 51, 
371, 378, 382; Kingsbury, 57; Kingwes- 
ton, 386; Kingston Seymour,614; Lyte’s 
Cary, 385 ; Meare, 386; Rodney Stoke, 
886, 390; Somerton, 384; Taunton, 384, 
505 ; Wedmore, 386, 388; Wells, 141, 

211, 383; Wellow, 44. 

Staffordshire: Ashley, 511; Clifton Camp- 
ville, 57. 

Suffolk: Bungay, 45; Bury St. Edmunds, 
58; Culford, 33; Dennington, 513 ; 
Dunwich, 512; Framlingham, 512 ; 
Herringfleet, 512; Hoxne, 47, 620; Ips- 
wich, 513, 614; Mildenhall, 512; Par- 
ham, 514; Somerleyton, 512; Sudbury, 
512; Woodbridge, 512. 

Surrey: Lambeth, 61; Lingfield, 150; 
Richmond, 150, 151, 559; Sheen, 151 ; 
Southwarke, 49 ; Sterborough, 150. 

Sussex: Bosham, 281; Chichester, 281, 
284, 524; Cowdray House, 111; Has- 
tings, 166; Hurstmonceux, 108 ; Pres- 
ton, 20; Wadhurst, 243; West Grin- 
stead, 20 ; Winchelsea, 243 ; Wiston, 20. 

Warwickshire : Coventry, 524; Eatington, 
20; Erdington, 371; Kenilworth, 58 ; 
Knowle, 60; Lapworth, 60; Maxtoke 
Castle, 49; Rowington, 60; Shotswell 
61; Stratford-on-Avon, 58; Tamworth, 
58; Warmington, 57; Wootton Wawen, 
61. 

Westmoreland: Brougham, 266, 268, 405; 
Clifton, 268; Yanwath, 266. 

Wiltshire: Boyton, 57; Harnham, 2; 
Homington, 45 ; Pewsey, 44; Salisbury, 
141, 369 ; Wootton Bassett, 280. 

Worcestershire: Broadwas, 60; Worcester, 
58, 141, 499. 

Yorkshire : Catterick, 324; Hackness, 44; 
Ripon, 56, 143, 499; Sheriff Hutton, 
504; York, 141, 620, 630. 

Ireland, 36, 439; Armagh, 442; Athenry, 
448, 456 ; Augnamure Castle, 450 ; Bai- 
lincolig, 456; Ballindraff, 457 ; Bally- 
gruffan, 456; Ballyhale, 167 ; Bullock 
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Castle, 454; Carlow, 514; Cashel, 448, 
451; Cloghara, 167; Clonmel, 624; 
Connemara, 443 ; Connor, 442; Cork, 
167; Dalkey, 454; Dublin Castle, 36; 
Dublin, 451, 624; Galway, 451, 457; 
Glendalough, 447; Hoare Abbey, 451 ; 
Howth, 457 ; Kildare, 624; Kilconnell, 
626; Kilkenny, 53, 167, 514, 624; Kil- 
liney, 448 ; Kilmallock, 451; Lismore, 
442; Loughmore Castle, 456; Lynch 
Castle, 457; Malahide, 457; Maynooth, 
448; Meath, 451; Parkanor, 167; Roscon- 
nell, 514; Sabhall, 442 ; Smerwick, 445 ; 


Thurles, 456; Tipperary, 624; Trim 
Abbey, 451; Wexford, 626; Youghal, 
514. 


Scotland: Abernethy, 148; Applecross, 


149; Arran, 41; Bothwell-bridge, 149; 
Brechin, 560; Clarilaw, 323; Culloden, 
324; Drumclog, 149; Dumferline, 324; 
Dunbar, 149; Edinburgh, 98, 322, 560, 
618 ; Iona, 440 ; Jedburgh, 149 ; Kelso, 
824; Leith, 149; Maxwellheugh, 324; 
Orkney, 150; Paisley, 40; Scone, 337; 
Shetland, 150; Stirling Castle, 52; 
Sunlaws, 323; Woodville, 40. 











PROSPECTUS AND LIST OF THE 


OXFORD POCKET CLASSICS. 


NEW SERIES OF THE GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICS FOR THE 
USE OF SCHOOLS. 


Tue advantages of this Series of Classics are, that they are PRINTED FROM THE 
sist TexTs EXTANT; and not only this, but each volume has, during its progress 
through the press, been superintended by some competent member of the Univer- 
sity. There have also Leen supplied, where necessary, SummMARIES, CHRONOLOGICAL 
TaBLEs, Brograpuicat Norices, Inpices, and the like,—aids which are often 
wanting in other editions. Lastly, they are printed in a good plain type, and ona 
firm, fine paper, capable of receiving writing-inks, for notes; and, at the same time 
they are supplied at moderate prices. 

It is hoped that the advantages which the “Oxrorp Pocker Crassics” possess 
over other Series will not fail to increase the circulation which they have already 
attained in both our public and private schools, as also in our Universities. 

CLOTH. 


a 
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T 
Horativs e ° 
JUVENALIS ET PERSIUS 
Livius. 4vols. . 
Lucanus ° 


Escuytus . e ° ° 
i 

. 

. _ 

Lucretius , e 
o 

. 

. 

. 
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ARISTOPHANES. 2 vols, 
ARISTOTELIS EfHICcA . 
CzsAR . ° . ° ° 
Cicero DE OrFiciis, DE SENECTUTE, 
ET DE AMICITIA ° e e 
CorNELIUs NEPos ‘ e ° 
DEMOSTHENES DE Corona et As- 
CHINES IN CTESIPHONTEM . 
Evriripes. 3 vols. 
Evripipis Tracepiz VI. 
Heropotus,. 2vols. . 
Homer Itras ‘ ° 
OpyssEA . e P 


#,* A liberal Discount is allowed from these prices to Schools, and where 
numbers are required, 
SHORT NOTES, 
to accompany the Texts of the “Oxrorp Pocket Cxassios,” are now in course of 
publication, calculated as well for the use of Schools as for the junior members of 
the Universities. 
Of SOPHOCLES are already publishe 
Asax (including the Text) . ° 
Etectra (ditto) . ° 


(virus Rex (ditto) . 
- CoLoneEus (ditto) ° 


Puzprvus e 
SALLUSTIUS . 
SoPpHOCLES . 
Tacitus. 2 vols. 


TuucypDIDEs. 2 vols. 
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VIRGILIUS - « e 
XENOPHONTIS MEMORABILIA 
Port2 Scenici Grzci 
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SARMAHS no acoo 





— | Orestes (ditto) . cars . 
0 | Puenissa (ditto) . : ° : 
0 | Hirporyrtus (ditto) ° ° ° 
0 | Atcestts (ditto) . ° 5.6 
0 | *e* The Nores separately, in One Volume, 
ANTIGONE (ditto) . 0 cloth, 3s. 
PuitocTeteEs (ditto) . 0 
TRACHINIZ . each ential 0 
*,* The NoTes separately, One Volume, 


d: 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


DEMOSTHENES DE Corona (with Text) 2 


cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Of ESCHYLUS are already published :— 
Prometueus Vincrtus (with Text) 

Sertem contra Tuesas (ditto) . 
Pers (ditto) ° er ip te 
AcamMeEMNon (ditto) ° ° 
CnoePHuor2 (ditto) ° ° 
Eumenipks (ditto) fo<e 
Suppiices (ditto) . ° ‘ ° 

*,* The Nores separately, One Volume, 

cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Of EURIPIDES are already published :— 
Hecusa (with Text) . ° <; 
Mepzea (ditto) : . , o oe 





EscuINEs IN CTESIPHONTEM (ditto) 
Vireit—Georaics (ditto) . ° 
Bucotics (ditto) . ° 
ZENEID (ditto) ° . 
Horace, Opes anv Epopes (ditto) 
- SaTIREs (ditto) ° . 
EPisTLEs AND ARS PoETICA 
(ditto) ° . ° ° 
Horace—The Notes separately, in One 
Volume, cloth, 2s. 


Satiust, Jucurtua (ditto) 
CaTILINE (ditto) 

CorneEtius Nepos (ditto) 

Puzprus (ditto) . ° 


Oxford, and 877, Strand, London: J. H. and J, PARKER. 
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ONUMENTAL BRASSES and TABLETS, Ecclesiastical, Corporate, | 

Official, and Private Seals, Dies, Stamps, and Diploma Plates, in Medieval and Modern | 
eae? Arms sought for; Sketch, 2s. 6d.,m colons. painted on vellum, 21s.; Crests on 
Seals or Rings, 8s. Monograms and Heraldic Desig#fs executed in correct style. Solid gold. 
18 carat, Hall-marked, Sard or Bloodstone Ring, engraved Crest, two guineas. Lever-press 
and Crest-die, one guinea. [Illustrated Price-list, post free-——T. MORING, Engraver and | 
Heraldic Artist, (who has received the gold medal for Engraving), 44, High Holborn, W.C. | 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 
QTATISTICS SHEW THAT 50,000 PERSONS annually fall victims to 


Pulmonary Disorders, including Consumption, Diseases of the Chest, and the Respiratory 
Organs. Prevention is at all times better than cure; be, therefore, prepared during the wet 
and wintry seasén with a supply of KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, which possess 
the virtue of averting, as well as of curing, a Cough or Cold; they are good alike for the 
young or for the aged—they soothe bronchial irritation, and for improving the voice, the 
Preacher, Statesman, Singer, and Actor have‘long patronised them. 

Prepared and Sold in Boxes, 1s. 1}d., and.,Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, by 
Tuomas Keatina, Chemist, &c., 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. Retail by all Drug- 
gists and ‘Paterit Medicine Vendors in the World. 

N.B.—To prevent spurious imitations, please to observe that the word ‘‘ KEATING’S 
COUGH LOZENGES” are engraven on the Government Stamp of each Box, without 
which none are genuine. 


Rheumatism, Chilblains; &c. 


OLES’S ALGA MARINA is the only really Concenrratsp Essence of 

the Sea-weed. It is daily increasing in celebrity as a remedy for all kinds of Rheuma~ 
tism, whether Acute orChronic, immediately relieving the ‘pain, and speedily curing the 
disease, It is the best remedy for Spinal Affections, Contractions, Weakness of the Limbs, 
Scrofulous Swellings, and all those affections for which the sea-side is recommended, and is 
also AN.ADMIRABLE APPLICATION FOR CHILBLAINS.* 

The Public should be careful to obtain the original preparation by asking for ‘‘ COLES’S 
ALGA MARINA,” each bottle of which is enveloped in a Pamphlet containing numerous 
Cases and Testimonials, without which none is genuine. Sold in Bottles, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 
and 11s, each, by T. Keartine, 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London; and by all Chemists. 

og a the Genuine ALGA Marina the name of “JAMES COLES” is engraven 
on. the label. ; 
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<s © RUPTURES.—By Royal Letters Patent. 


WHIT&"S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 


Is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the most effective 
invention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, 
so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided—a soft bandage being worn 
round the body; while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC- 
MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and close- 
ness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn during’sleep. A descriptive 
Cir¢ular may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 

st, on the circumference of the body two inches below the hips being sent 
© the Manufacturer, 

~ MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 

Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s, 6d., and 31s, 6d. Postage, 1s. 

Price of a Double Truss, 31s, 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d. 

Post-office Orders to be made payable to JOHN ‘WHITE, Post-office, 
Piccadilly. 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 


The material of which these are made is recommended by the Faculty as being peculiarly 
ELASTIC and COMPRESSIBLE, and the best invention for giving efficient and perma- 
nent support in all cases of WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS; VARICOSE 
VEINS; SPRAINS, &c. It is porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and is drawn on 
like an ordinary stocking. Price, from 7s. 6d. to 16s. Postage, 6d. , 


Manufacturer, JOHN WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London, 
SPECIMENS MAY BE SEEN AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 














